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Nliranfur alumni altitudinos rnontiurii, iiif'cntcs fluclus mans, all isnimos lapsus fluini- 
niim, et fryros siderum. ReJinquunt seipsos, nec inirantur* — Si. Ai'c.ustini'.. 

C^uelqn’ inter^t quo nous ayoris a nous connaitrc nous nicrncs, je ric sais si nous ne 
f.ounaissons pas mieux tout cc (jui u’csl pus nous. — Buffon. 

'i’he naturalhistory of man is indeed yet in its infancy, so that a complete view of the 
subject could not be attempted. . . - Every reptile, bird, beast, insect, mineral, has its 
historian, while the human subject has been completely neglected, — Lawklncjs. 

('an we ho])e to proceed safely in legislation, in public institutions, in education, with- 
out a sound acquaintance with the physical and moral qualities, the languages and 
habits, of the subjects for whose benefit they are designed ? — loiiiu. 




P K E F A C E. 


A LI. those who are eon versa, iit with ethnology are aware that 
the pagan population of India is divided into two great classes, 
viz., the Arian or immigrant, and the Tamulian or aboriginal, * 
and also, that the unity of tlie Arian famil}^, from Wales to 
Assam, has been demonstrated in our own tinges hy a noble 
series of lingual researches — researches which have done for 
the history of Man a service analogous to tliat done for the his- 
tory of the globe he inhabits by the fossil investigations of 
Cuvier. The moral and physical condition of the several 
brandies of the Arian race having been well known prior to 
these investigations, their sole object was to recover the clue to 
the common connexion and relationship of all tlie Arians, not- 
withstanding the obliterating effects on speech of ages of di- 
verse social progress and of unrecorded migrations over half 
the globe’s surface, and notwitlistiinding the striking physical 
changes worked in the lapse of ages by settlements in every 
clime, from the E(juator to the Arctic circle. What a glorious 
triumph of literature to bridge such a profound and vast gulf ! 

The Tamulian race, confined to India and never distinguished 
by mental culture, offers, it must be confessed, a far less gor- 
geous subject for inquiry than the Arian. But, as the moral 
and physical condition of many of the scattered members of the 
T.amulian body is still nearly as little known as is the (assumed) 
pristine entirety and unity of that body, it is clear that this 
subject has two parts, each of which may be easily shown to be 
of high interest, not merely to the philosopher but to the states- 
man. The Tamulians are now, for the most part, British sub- 
jects : they are counted by millions, extending from the snow;? 
^^the Cape (Comorin) ; and, lastly, they arc as much superior 
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to the Hindus in freedom from disqualifying .prejudices 

as they are inferior to them in knowledge and all its train of 
appliances — a fact of which the extensive and important uses 
now making of the K61 or Dhanger race, offers a valuable ex- 
emplification. Yes ! in every extensive jungly or hilly tract 
throughout the vast continent of India there exist hundreds of 
thousands of human beings in a state not materially different 
from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus. Let then 
the student of the progress of society^ of the fate and fortunes 
of the human race^ instead of poring over a mere sketch of 
the past, address himself to the task of preparing full and 
faithful portraits of what is before his eyes ; and let the states- 
man profit by the labours of the student ; for these primitive 
races are the ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the 
rich and open parts of which they were wrongfully expelled by 
the usurping Hindus.* It is one great object of this research 
to ascertain when and under what circumstances this dispersion 
of the ancient owners of the soil took place, at least to de- 
monstrate the fact, and to bring again together the dissevered 
fragments of the body, by means of careful comparis^pn of the 
languages, physical attributes, creed and customs of the several 
(assumed) parts. It is another object, not less interesting, to 
exhibit the positive condition, moral and material, of each of 
these societies at once so improveable and so needful of im- 
provement, and whose archaic status, polity and ideas offer such 
instructive pictures of the course of human progression.jf 
I ha^ said that the unity of the Arian race has been demon- 
slMted chiefly through lingual means. We have now similarly 

^ It can hardly be necessary for me to say that 1 do not entertain the 
idle notion of now ejecting the Hindus and replacing the aborigines^ but 
that of drawing well-informed heedfulness to the condition and claims of the 
latter. 

Surely a subject so worthy^of the best attention and ablest examination 
ought ^ot to be treated superficially, or as if we aimed merely to learn how 
fil^ljbe Aborigines have a cqmmon^e of desert. 
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to demonstrate the unity of theTamulian race, an intt-estingbut 
a difficult* task ; for there is an immense number of spoken 
tongues among the Tamulians, whereof I have already ascer- 
tained not less than 28 in the limited sphere of my own pro- 
posed inquiries ;* and all these, though now so different as to 
be mutually unintelligible to the people who use them, require 
to be unitised, while one of the highest authoritiesf on such 
points fairly declares that he cannot tell what constitutes iden- 
tity of language. It is clear therefore to me that in this inquiry 
we shall require all the helps within our litoch, and that a copi- 
ous vocabulary, as well as a rudimentary grammar, of each 
tongue, will be indispensable. But the rudiments of grammar 
are to be had only with extreme toil, as creations of your own, 
from the crude element of very corrupt sentences supplied by 
unlettered children of nature ; and, in proportion as all such 
grammars are likely to be deficient, in the same proportion do 
copious vocabularies become more and more desirable. Besides, 
summary vocabularies are apt to deal with generals, whereas 
particulars embody the character and racy virtue of speech. But 
homebred words are all very particular, and proportionably 
numerous ; while general terms, if more conveniently few, are 
less characteristic and very apt to be of exotic origin ; take the 
English general term to move ; it is Latin and one ; but of the 
numerous sorts of special motion (to hop, to skip, to jump, to 
tumble down, to get up, to walk, to fly, to creep, to run, to 
gallop, to trot,) all are genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hen- 
gist.” Again, the long and perfect dispersion and insulation 
of the several members of the Tamulian body have led to an ex- 
tremity of lingual diverseness which, as contrasted with the 

* I confine myself to the aborigines Irf the mountains and tarai between 
Kumaun and Assam, a rich and extttisive field of research. But I hope that 
other inquirers will- under the aiisnices of the Society, ioin me. to complete 
the investigation. 

t H. H. Wilson’s preface to the Mackenzie papers. Wilson’s scepticism is 
somewhat wanton and aftt‘cted • a sly hit at ignorance ? 
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similarity their creed and customs;, is the enii^ma of their 
race, and an* enigma which assuredly no CBdipus will solve ex- 
cept by dint of vmrdft. In Hindi and Urdu, structure is the 
same : vocables make all the dilTerence ; which is there broad 
and clear owing to the ('vi<lently foreign elements of the diver- 
sity. Not so, however, in the Tamulian tongues, in which there 
is very little of foreign element: all is honiogeneoiisness in the 
vocables, and from its sameness of kind is less open to distinct 
separability. A summary comj)urative vocabulary was framed 
some years back by|j|at able and zealous en(]uirer, the Rev. 
Mr. Brown, and it has been extensively filled up with the dia- 
lects of the mountaineers round Assam. But, in applying this 
vocabulary to the uses of the present Essay, 1 have found 
it quite insufficient to the ends in view, to raise, not to solve, 
doubts ; and in reference to this question of the adecpiacy 
or othervvise of a very limited number of words even of a 
primitive character, I request particular attention to the fact, 
that the popular opinion of the decisive nature and effect 
of Such words, propagated by that a])Ie ])olyglottist, Abel 
Remusat, has been lately shown to he far from decisive by 
Schott, whose observations on the subject may be seen, in lu- 
cid epitome, in Prichard’s Physical Hictory.* Mr. Brown’s 
words are scarcely of that kind which Remusat justly laid 
stress on as ])rerogative instances” of sp^ch.f 'Phey are 
also, I think, inucli too few in nuiidicr to yield decisive results, 
even had they been <|uite faultlessly selected. Any vocabulary 
that aspires to be useful, must, however summary, contain a 
fair portion of words hcloiiging to each and all of the parts 
of speech,” and must also give the cardinal numbers, at least 
down to JO. 

With regard to the second, object of these impiiries, or the 
Vol. IV. p., 395, aiid the followinj^. 

t <?xample, light, lux, is a high abstraction which none of iny in- 
formants can grasp, though they readily give equivalents for sunshine and 
candle or tire dame. 
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tlt'tenniiKilion of the inonil aiid pliysical status of each abori- 
«>:iiial people, it is to be observed that, as the Tainulians have, 
none of them, any old authentic leii^ends, and are all very unin- 
formed, save in what respects their immediate wants and habi- 
tual ideas, it is exceedingly difficult to learn any tiling of this 
sort from them direcihj^ their creed especially is a subject of 
insuperable difficult) through the sole medium of direct qiu's-j^ 
tioning: tlicir customs, again, arc apt to afford but negative*' 
t'videncc, because being drawn from boon nature, they tend 
to identity in all the several nations ; and lastly, their pjiyf’ical 
aspect is of that osculant and vague stamp, which indicates 
rather than proves any thing ; or rather, what it does prove is 
general, not particular. We are thus driven back through all 
tlie media of rc'search upon the grand stay of a copious voca- 
bulary. It is my fixed conviction that every distinct effective 
idea must liuve an appropriate word to express it ; that the 
more important the idea or want (if felt by the parties them^ 
sclres) the more surely will the correspondent term be forth- 
coming, Now, in regard to the creed of two of these nations 
(the Bodo and Dliiinal), I have toiled for weeks to come at the 
verity by means of direct questions ; and yet, if at this moment 
I have any distinct notion of the real belief of these people, 
certainly I am as much indebted for it to iny ample vocabulary- 
as to all my direct interrogations. In the vocabulary, I find no 
adequate word for God, for soul, for future state, for Heaven, 
for Hell, for piety, for sin, for prayer, for repcutaiici^, for par- 
don ; and I apply this broad and sure basis of inference, but 
without exaggeration, to its legitimate purpose ! Nothing can 
exceed the vagueness of all direct statement on this most ini- 
l)ortaiit of subjects : the gods (void of godliead : creator, 
lawgiver, judge) arc very angry: why? not because you have 
sinned, but because they are neglected; they must be flattered 
with gifts. This is all ; save what may be surely, if carefull)^ 
gathered from a copious vocabulary. I have adverted to the 
number of people w}u)se spcccli is to be investigated, (2S) as 
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well as to the careful and ample»> style of investigation whicli I 
conceive can alone^suflice for the realization of the ends in view ; 
for our aim is not to raise doubts but to solve them.* But 
time is the most precious of all things ; and as the present in- 
vestigation has cost me six months, I purpose to seek aid and 
help f^ abroad, furirishing to eaej^of my co-operators the 
present paper as a model, it being indispensable for purposes 
of ready and comparison^ that all information should 

take a like direction, and that direction a sound and good one. 
In submitting therefore the first of an intended series of pa- 
pers to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I have the honour to 
solicit its revision of my labours, in order more particularly to 
render the form of tlie vocabulary and grahTrnar as good as may 
be, containing all that is essential and« nothing superfluous. 
Should the Society favour me with any such suggestions, or 
should it practically ratify my present work by printing it, I 
intend forthwith to have 50 blank and 50 full copies of the 
essay printed for distribution to co-operators ; and meanwhile 
I shall conclude this too long preface with a few explanations 
of the reasons wdiich have led me to give tliis particular form 
to the vocabulary, the grand stay, as I conceive, in these iiupii- 
ries, for the reasons already given. It will be seen at a glance 
that my vocabulary is not alphabetical. I think the alphabeti- 
cal plan liable to two extreme objections ; for we become thus 
entangled amid synonjmia that arc superfluous or deceptive, 
and among vague words that arc worse than ^less. But, worse 
than this, the alphabetical plan is void of all that facilitation 
which is so indispensable towards the accomplishment of the 
end in view, it being at once most difficult and most necessary 
to lend the minds of our primitive informants S( mi d 

helps tow^ards mBipfnruirn and steadiness of attention in^to 
them so new, so strange, and so tedious, a labour. The prin- 
ciple I have proceeded upon is the association of ideas by simi- 


* Set* note at the eml of this Preface. 
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litude, contrast and habitual connection ; and I liave found tins 
grand principle, (which is to our cogitative what sympathy is to 
our emotive faculties) when understood and applied with the 
requisite simplicity^ to be of great assistance to myself in 
guarding against vague words, whose natiie is legion, and of yet 
more and more important assistance to my primitive-minded 
respondents. In numberless instances the mutual doubts 
created by the first word were removed by mere utterance 
of the correlative or contrasted term; whilst in each of the 
arts and crafts the clue furnished by connexion and depend- 
ancy of parts enabled me rar)idly and surely to work onwards 
with the vocables. I wm at the same time 

thus so many distinct pictures of the state of know- 

ledge in its several departments, such as it is within the ken 
and use of the races interrogated (an important part of my plan 
of absolute as well as comparative estimates) ; and, even when no 
such knowledge was to be had in the particular case before me, 
1 have carefully preserved the blanks, deeming the negative 
almost as valuable as the positive evidence — not to mention 
that, having in view application to other respondents of differ- 
ent nations, it followed that the blanks in one paper might be 
well filled in another. Still, the vocabulary is too large and 
too difficult ; and it is therefore a great object to reduce it 
in the complex terms without mutilation, and also to give 
tl^ essentials of grammar with the utmost simplicity and 
conciseness ; and for aid to these ends I shall be thankful, 
though no pains have been spared to render the whole pa- 
per as it now stands worthy of the Society's acceptance and 
a fitting model for future research. Of the three separate peo- 
ple* treated of (the Koch, the Budo, and the Dhimal) I have 
given physical delineations of the Bodo only, because the 

* I distinguish by language, and assume that wherever tlicre is a broad 
spoken diversity of tongue unintelligible to neighbours, there is distinct peo- 
ple. The value of these spoken diversities will be hereafter determined as 
one general result of the inquiry on foot. 
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faintly yet distinctly marked type of the Mongolian*- family is 
similar ijii all three^ but best expressed (so to speak) in 
Bodo features and form. I am not unaware that a great deal 
has been already done in the line of research which I have now, 
not taken up,t but restimed, and if I have not adopted and fol- 
lowed up the method of investigation of any of the many able 
men who have, with reference to my present attempt, preceded 
iii this field, it is not because I am inseiisi])le of the value 

* 

of those laboi2i», but because their diversity is quite op[)osed to 
every idea of system, where system is most needful, and lhal the 
best system : wherefore the corrections of the Society are soli- 
cited for my own wrk to its cllsscinination (as a motlel) 

for being filled up by various co-operators either Avitliin the 
limits assigned to myself (if such aid can be had), or elsewluM-i! 
and beyond those limits. 

B. II. Hodgson. 

Darjeeling^ June^ 1846. 


Note. — The great Soythic stem of the human race is divided into tluer 
primaiy branches, or the Tangus, the Mongol, and the Turk, 'flic (irst 
i^'vestigators of this subject urgently insisted on the radieal divt'rsity of tlu‘se 
thi^ec races : biit the most recent inquirers more incline to uiiitise them. 
(Certainly there is a strong and obvious character of physical, (if not also oi’ 
lingual,) sameness throughout the Scythic race ; and it is reiuarkahhi that this 
peculiar chai*acter belongs also to all the aborigines of India, who niijvbe 
at once known, from the Cavevy and Yigaru to the Cosi and llhagaraW^iy 
their quasi-scythic physiognomy, so decidedly o])posed to the (’amrasian 
i:ountenancc of the Arians of India, or the Hindus. I ai)prehcnd that there 


* MoTijp^li^ ? potius Scythic. — See the appended note on the subject. 

Wlieni l went to England in 1S44, I possessed vocabularies of all the 
lunguages and dialects of Nepal : but these, with many other valuable 
papers, were lost owing to circumstances 1 need not dwell on. I have ree»>- 
vered some fragments, and am reconstructing the vocabularies of these dia* 
Icc^s upon the plan above delineated. 
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will be found among the aborigines of Iinlia a like lingual sameness, and that 
very extended and very accurate investigation will conscijuently alone suffice 
to test the real nature i.nd import of the doulde sameness, physical and 
lingual. That all the ahorigiucs of India are Xorthmeii of the Scythic stem 
seems decidedly and justly inferrible from their physical eharaetoristics. Put, 
inasmneh as tliat ]>rodigious stem is evt'ry where found beyoml the whole 
Northern and Eastern bonndary of India, not merelv from tln‘ Att(>k to the 
Brahmaputra, where tliese ri\ers cut throngli the Himalaya, but from that 
point of the lat ter river all the way to the sea, and inasmmdi as tlu're are 
fauiiliav and tritt! (-Units or passes over the lliinalaya throughout its course 
along the enlire confines of India from Kashmir to the Brahma Knud, it 
follows of necessity that very careful and ample investigation will alone 
i-nahle ns to deeiile upon llie qiu'stiou of the unity or diversity of the abori- 
gines of India, in other words to decide upon the questions, whidher they owe 
their confessed Se^thic physiognomy to the Tangiis, the Mongol or tlie Titi'k 
braiicli of tlie Tartars or Scythians, and whether they immigrated from beyond 
the Ilimalava ('■‘the hive of all nations”) at oiu' periotl and at one p<dut, or 
at several jicriods and at as many ])oints. Between Chlgit and Ohittagong 
tluTc are 10') passes ov<m' tlie Ilnn dava and its s mt!i-eastern continuation to 
tlie Bengal Bay ; w hile for the ^/'mc of passage, there are ages iqion ages before 
tlie dawn of Ivegeiid and of ehrouielc. 

I incline to the oiiinion that the aborigines of the Sifh-Ili/nfiI(/f/as , as far 
east as the lTm»mt 3t*of^Vssani, belong to the Tibetan'*' stock, and east of that 

A ^ 

river^to the (diiucse stock — except tlie (ijiros and otlier tribes oecnpving that 
portion of the Hills lying between Assam and Sylhet; and that the aborigines 
t>f the larai niul f'arcst skirting the entire snb-Himrda>’as inclusive of the greater 
part of the^ciremt of the Assam Valiev, belong, like those, last mentioned, to 
the Tanndian stock or aborigines of the jilains of India generally. But what is 
this 'ramuliaii stock? what the 'rihetan stock? and what the (■liinese ? and to 
which of the tliree grand and well knowm branelu^s of the Seythie tria* (Tangiis, 
Mongol, Turk) do the TaiiiuUans, the Tilietaiis and the Chiueset belong? — I 
have now said enough to enforce caution and st irnulate curiosity, and I pause, 

* Notices ol tlie laingiiages and I atcratnre. of Nopal. 

. t J'lu: I'uvuivs ol Eliiiuiaro Mant/eliurraii raiig.n. 1 alhido to ihe tJlmie^e proper. 





1st. — Nouns. 


English . 

Koch. 

Bodo. 

DhimdL 

The Universe, 

Songsar. 

a 

fi 

Crcfit or, 

Ch’eatiire, 

»♦ 

>> 

a 

if 

n 

INIatter, universal 


if 

if 

8[)irit, universal, 


if 

it 

Sjaice ditto, 

if 

i » 

it 

Time ditto, 

Kal, 

Khdl, 

KhaL 

Motion, universal, 

(^lialan, gaman, 

Tluingbai, 

Hanka , 

IrniTiotion or rest 

Thirta, llahan, 

Thabai, 

Hika. 

Action, eonsci* 1 
ous motion, j 

Korom, 

Habba, 

Karnpaka. 

Inaction ditto, 

a 

Habbageya, 

Kiimmanthuka. 

Light, lui^^: 

Jyoti, 

Shriing, 

Jolka. 

Darkness, 

Andhcr, 

Khomsbi, 

Kitikitika. 

Figure or fornT, 

lliip. 

Klip, 

Klip. 

Formlessness, 

Arnj), 

B.ujigeya, 

Kupmuntliuka. 

Star, 

Ttira, 

llixthotki, 

Pluird. 

Planet, 

G raha. 

if 

)* 

Saturn, 

Siini, 

if 

it 

,lu})iter, 

Brihaspati, 

it 

t> 

Venus, 

Siikra, 

it 

ji 

Mars, 

Mongol, 

iS 

it 

Eclipse, 

Grohon, 

if 

ft 

Heaven, 

Sworg : Deva, 

f Ndkhorang, 
\ arch. 

visible 

fi 

Earth, 

Frith ivi. 

fi 

if 

Hades or Hell, 

Pdtal, Norok, 

if 

ft 

This world. 

Lok, 


if 

The next world. 

Pdrluk, 

>i 

if 

God, 

Bhagavtin, 

Batho (the 

Sij W^rang-B^rdng 


plant). 

(rnas et feem). 

A God, any, 

D^v’ta, 

Madai, 

Dirj Gr^lm, 


c 2 
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Enylish . 

Angel or Ka- 
lodemon, 
Devil or Ka- 
kodemon, 

The Devil, « 
l-'niiy, good, ■ 
Ogro, I 
Gnome, >bad, 
Sprite, J 
Ghost, 


Koch . 

Sdr, DcA’ta, 

Dait, Rak- 
shas, Asilr, 
>> 

>> 

>> 

Bhnt, 


Witch {/cm.), 

Dak ini, 

Sun, 

Bela, 

Moon, 

Chiind, 

Dark half of. 

Badi, 

Bright ditto, 

Siidi, 

Body, limited. 

Golor, 

Shadow, 

Ulna, 

Human hod 3 % 

Go tor, 

Human soul. 

Jill, 

Life, 

Jiii, 

Death, 

Moron, 

A being, moving, 

>> 

A thing, mo- 1 
tionless, / 

»» 

A name, 

Nam, 

An aiiiitial, 

Basn. 

A vegetal, 

Trill, 

A miiu'i’al. 

Dhatii, 

Human kind. 

IMaiiuslii, 

Quadru])cd, 

(Hiarj)a\ii, 

Bat kind, 

(dram chilka, 

Bird kind. 

lV)khi, 

Fisli kind. 

I\laeha, 

Shelled lish kind. 

,, 

Testudines, 

ft 

Lacertinc Rc])- 1 
tiles, J 

ft 

Batrachians, 

f* 

Serpent kind. 

Samp, 

Insect kind. 

B<')ka, 


Mind, under- 
standing. 
Reason, the 
thinking or- 



Bodo. 


DhhudL 


Madai, 

Jomon, 

Gathaleho, 
ll;Kha-l linjon, 
llinjoiiui Daina, 
Shan, 

KiSkliiihir, 

Dan khonishi, 
Dan shviing. 


Modoin, 

Saikhhini, 

Modoni, 

Gdthang,''' 

Golhoi,'*' 


Mhai Bewal 
Dhaiiia, 
Bela. 

Tali. 


Dhor. 

Dapka. 

Dhur. 

> » 

Slngllnika. 

Sika, 


j\Inng, 

Gotliinir. 


Min” 


]\!annslii, ^ D/\"ang. 

Atheng llKingVe, Dialong-khdkoi. 
Badainali, ,, 

Danehcn or Dan, Jiliii. 


Gua, 


Jlaivii. 


Irnbu, 

Jibo, 

Iinpho, 


Pnnliia. 

Nhamoi. 


Gasho ? 


Rather alive anti dead. 



VOCABULAKY. 


English , 

Korfi, 

liotfo. 

Ehiuutl, 

Instinct^ oflimaL 

) 



-Keason, - 

Meditation, A 
:]iougbl,iellec- > 

f 

. Bbavana, 

1) 


lion, the act, J 
lauiseiousness, 

>» 

»» 

>> 

Ucasouiug, ratio 

" » > 


J 9 

tin at ion. 



Dopka 'ivarka. 

[)ebate,aimuiicnt, Bada badi. 

Baijalaiyu, 

Memory, 

Pliom, 

Slnitning, 

Phom. 

Forgetfulness, 

Bepliom, 

J Bouwa, Sliiit- j 
\ ninggeya, J 

j’ Plionimunthd. 

Sensation, T uisliapun, 

])liysicaJ, j 

Diismanno, 

Dishamenka. 

Ferc(‘]Uioii, j 

niontal, or. 

^ riiom, 

(jlasiiomanno, 

Plunii. 

f^Jilirebension, J 

[Quantity, 

l)egrta% 

I 

» » 

> » 

J » 

Quality, 

( J un, 

> J 

»> 

Niuub(‘r, 

(iaiiti, 

Slianno, 

(Jnnekii. 

rime, limited, 

Belli, 

Ibdii, 

Ibdii. 

Place, ditto, 

Tluin, 

Niiptlii, 

Chdl. 

Cireuiiistaiice, 
event, external, 

Bril lint, 

» » 

- 

Condition, 
slate, inlei’iial, 
Constitution, 

J* Cbiti, Dasha, 

»» 

ft 

] 

Teinjierainent, 

> 8\vobliau, 

»> 

it 


Nature, J 

INlaniiLT, llic liow, Doiil, Brakur, 


Ooeasiuii, tlu* ] 
wlicii, J 

Object, ciitl in I 

C.ay*y^4iJL^ i 

llcabwi^ ik e \ 

i 

Cause, causa | 
can sails, J 

EtlVct, couse- 
• (|ucncc, / 

Feeling, aflec- | 
tioii, passion, J 
Farental affection. 
Filial ditto, 
('onjugal ditto, 
Appetite, Bo- 1 
dily desire, j 


Bislioi, 

Iletii, Sobob, 
Karan, 


jNIaVci, 

Maya, 

Mgya, 

FrOn, Moll, 
U'dhar, 


>» 


a 


AVanna, 

AA^anna, 

AAbauna, 

Wanna, 

Oasbojayii ' 


>» 


>> 


>» 


Moudlmmi. 
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VOCABULARY. 


. J 

■} 


EiUfVhsh . 

Mental desire, | 
wish, j 

Motive, induce- 
ment, ^ 
Intention, ])^r- 
pose, design, 
aim, 

Endeavour, at-| 
tempt, j 

Act or deed, 
l)is])Osition, 1 
temp(‘r, j 

Bcliavionr, 
conduct, 
^(fmeanour, 
in aimers. 

Habit, wont, 
J^ractiee, use. 
Custom, usage, 
Use,enjovment I 
of, * / 

Use, mere act of, 
Disuse, ccssa - 1 
tion of, J 

Abuse, wrong use, 
Tlie material 1 
elements, j 

Earth, the ter- 
rene element, 
Earth, land, 
terra firm a, / 

Soil, cultivahle, 
Mould, 

IVlarl, 

Mud, 

Dust, 

Manure, 

Stone, a frag- 1 
ment of rock, J 
Gravel, the heaj), 
Rock, the mass, 
Clay rock, alu- 
mina, j 

Potter’s clay, 
Limestone, 1 
rock calx, j 
Chalk, 

Lime, prepared, 




K orh . 
Tcclia, 

Sobol), karon, 

Sobol), Nimitt, 

(dicshta, Ant, 
Kum, Korino, 
Mizag, 


( 'halan, 

dial, 

(dial, 

Bhes, Dastur, 
Bb()g, 


Panj Bluit, 
Prithivi, 

Mati, Bhumi, 

Saruk mati, 
Saruk mtiti, 
Saruk mati, 
Kad<), 

Dhulii, 

Siir, 

Patliar, 

Kaiikar, 

l^athar. 


Kumbalermati, 


Kharimuti, 

Chun, 


Bo do. 
Gashojayu, 




Ilabba, 




Ila, 

Iliisharha, 
> > 

ITabdii, 

lladuri, 

Ilasar, 

Onthai, 

n 

Onthai, 


Aithaliha, 

>> 

>y 


DhimdL 

MondhaHi. 


Bhandi. 

Bhandi. 

f > 

> r 

Kaded, 

Siir. 

U'nthur. 

U'nthiir. 

> » 

Chikthali Bhandi. 

ft 

>i 

yj 



VOCABULARY. 


Enylhh* 

Koc/u 

Bodo, 

BliimdL 

Quick- lime,’ 

Aiwa, Jlniri, 

}t 

if 

Sandstone rock. 

yj 

*y 

yy 

Sand, loose. 

Bahi, 

Bala, 

Bala. 

Flint rock, sikx, 

Piithar, 

,, 


(lull Hint, 

Pathari, 

,, 

1 ^ 

(xlass, 

Soda, 

Alkali, 

Acid, 

llock-salt. 

Kilnch, 

> ) 

> » 

» J 


Salt, any, 

N»in, 

Saukhri, 

Dese. 

Saltpetre, 

Jaikhar, 

,, 

) » 

11 or ax. 

Sohiiga, 

,, 

y J 

Siilpliur, 

Gandarak, 



Antimony, or 1 

Ptira, 



mercury, J 




Arsenic, 

, , 

, , 


Talc, 

Abor, 

Alongbi'ir, 

Balaj>al . 

Mica, 

ChrystaL 

Biloiir, 

- 


Mineral ore, 

Dhatu, 

,, 

» » 

Gold, 

S('jiia, 

Sona, 

Sona. 

Silver, 

Hu pa, 

Biipii, 

Bn pa. 

1 roll, 

L(iha, 

Shiirr, 

( diir. 

Co])pcr, 

Tuniba, 

Tam bo, 

'J Van bo. 

Tin, 

Riinga, 


} » 

Zinc, 

Jasta, 


,, 

Lead, 

fVAvter, 

Sisha, 


> J 

) y 

Brass, 

Bell melal, 

Pi tab 

>-< 

>> 

i} 


A mountain or ) 
Bill, J 

y Parbot, 

Ilajo, 

Rii. 

A jdain, 

Diinga, 

Photur, Iliiyen, 

Dhaidbaika. 

A hill to]», 

Miithi, 

Khro, 

Piiring. 

A hill side, 

Miijlm, 

Gejcr, 

y J 

A hill base. 

G ( >r, 

Klnbo, 

Lela. 

A wooded plain ] 
or weald, J 

^ Jharbiiri, 

Iliigra f"' 

Sing bari. 

A naked plain "j 
or wold, J 

^ Dhaidhai diinga. 

Plnitiir, 

Dhaidbaika. 

Dry uplands, 

Diingi, 

[lagung, 

Tika. 

Low flooded “| 
lands, J 

|- D 61; alia, 

Dohala, 

yy 

A valley, large. 

Khal, 

llakor, 

y y 

A valley, small, 

Khal, 

llakor. 

yy 

A ravine. 

Dhordhora, 

,, 

' J 


Forest, and bjng’ ban the sainc. 




ur 


V(JCABLLARY. 


KnylUk, 

Koch, 

Bodo, 

Dhntffir 

A forest. 

Siil bari, 

TIagra rna. 

Sing tiari. 

A jungle, 

Jhar biiri. | 

Tluiri hagrii, or ^ 
Ilugrii, J 

> Dineha. 

t'opse or- 1 

hnisliwoofl, J 

«Tbtiri, 

Joulifi, 

Jha])si. 

A sandy waste 1 
or (les(*rt, j 

Dhudiia danga, 

llagnng^ 

Tikar. 

A nriarsh, or 1 
swaiii])y ])laiji, j 

Demdevi, 

Dalbari, 


A (jna«;niire, or ^ 
c|iucksaiid, J 

Dhasna, 

11 ab rang, 

i » 

Water, 

Jal, 

DfVi, 

(In', 

Salt water, 

N()na Jal, 


,, 

Fresli wat(‘r, 

INlitha Jal, 


,, 

Tide, 



} } 

Ocean or sea. 

>» 


,, 

A river, 

Nodi, 

Ddi (water). 

Cln (ditto,) 

A great river, 

Bada nodi. 

l)<Vi gedel, 

Badka ( Uii. 

A rivuU't, 

ClK»ta nodi, 

l)(Vi>,lia, 

Mboika (dii. 

Still water, 

Dili piini, 

Dongo, 

Dcingi, 

JInnning wat(n*, 

Jb>honti paid. 

Plioika ( in. 

Coast or bank, 

Diiatlani, 

Dmjing, 

( diengslio. 

Bay or inlet, 

GlUMUl, 

Miri, 

(Biekana. 

A canal, 

Aqueduct, 1 

DiUini, 


- 

small and > 

crude, J 

Shan, 

IMioiri, 

Rabi, 

A torrent, 

Tarane:, 

»> 

9 9 

... f Khurkhuria or 1 

^ 1 llaiuu, 1 

Doibajana, 

>> 

A w^ater-lall, 

Dbordhora, 

,, 

, , 

A lake, natural, 

J ini. 

Dbangi ’! 

THii'iii!;! 

A pond, natural. 

Kliari, Dolilia, 

Doha, 

Dnbur 

A tank, artificial, 

J)iggi, Choka, 


,, 

A wave, 

Dheyn, 

Do’i dbo, 

Clnko dlieo. 

A stream or 1 

Sont, 


Bugha. 

current, / 




A spring, natural. 

Bhul, 

Biinn, 

Bhiil, 

A well, artilicial, 

Cl in a, 

Ddi khor. 

, , 

A fountain, do. 

Dharii, 


y » 

A bridge. 

Kliorkhon, 

Suikhdng, 

^ , 

A ferry, 

Ghat, 

9 9 


A ford. 

Ether, the ele- 1 

Ghat, 

Dew a, 

9 » 

Nokhoranu, 


inent, J 



Air, do. 

Bal as, 

Bar, 

IBnnna. 

Wind, niu> ing 1 
air, J 

Balas, 

Bar, 

Bbirma. 
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Enr/Hsh. 

Kocch, 

Bofht, 


Storm, tempest, 

Diind, 

Kuril urki. 

»> 

Atmosphere, 1 

Samay, 

Hill, 

Din. 

weather, * J 

Ihid weather, 

lliira samay. 

Hamina din, 

Ma elk a din. 

(h)O(l weather, 

Bhalo samav. 

(Uiam din. 

Elka din. 

i 'loud. 

M(%^h, 

JamdV, 

if 

Sunshine, 

Jlavad, 

Shandiiiig, 

Sane. 

Season, 

Samay, 

Din, 

Hill. 

Sprin^:, 

Summer, 

Hasant, 

Grish samay. 

y y 

Galam hattar. 

Sa kd din. 

A utnmn, 




Winter, 

Jar samay. 

(hijaiig hattar. 

Clnimko din. 

'riie rains. 

Ihirsh kid, 

,, 

a 

hain. 

Piini, 

Niikhii, 


I)roj> of rain, 

Top, 


yy 

Shmver ol* rain, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

ThumhT, 

( diarak. 

Kliarannno, 

y y 

Liu;htnini>:, 

Deva chilak, 

Mii phlamo, 

Kapli G;ai. 

Hail. 

Fathar, 

Krothai, 

irjitlnir. 

Snow, 

Hem, 

y y 

n 

Frost, 

IVda, 

jy 

a 

'I'haw, 

Galav, 

y y 

a 

Dew, 

Sit, ‘ 

Nilnir, 

Xihari. 

Mist or hjize, 

Knha, 


n 

Fog;, 

K hlui, 

,, 

a 

I’"ire(theelenjen( ). 

A.pii, 

Wat, 

M ('*M . 

1\’m|)eralure, 

yy 

,, 

♦ > 

Ileal, ealorie. 

Gn'sh, 

(hidunG, 

Kliemka. 

(%)ld, 

Jar, 

Gajain;, 

(,'hunka. 

I'ire, any. 

A^oi, 

Wiit, 

Men. 

Maine, 

Jala, 

M'lit chalai. 

Mrtika. 

Smr>ke, 

Hhuna, 

AVakan doi, 

DInina. 

I'ii'e plae<' or ^ 
Grate, J 

Akh.i, 

f Don dap, . 

( Men dhcAa. 

1 Wa;^ dap. 

[ M('n pondho. 

ForGe. 

.V])har, 

Wal gadap, 

a 

I'nniaer, 

Uhatti, 

ff 

a 

Kiln, 

Khali a. 

y * 

t i 

( i n, 

/Vkha, 

Dondap, 

a 

Slill, 

Jdiall i. 

Klniti, 

Khiiti. 

Fuel, 

Khori, 

Klin, 

Misine;. 

Wood, 

Lak ri. 

Klin, 

Kh lit ling. 

( ’hareoal, 

AtiGni, 

1 1 aiiGii r, 

Aiigra. 

( 'indei s, 


1 y 

Aslies, 

Miish, 

Ilatopla, 

Chai Ldo 

Turi; 

('hokri, 

I t ha. 

(diapra. 

(vov\(lnnG, 

< ’han. 

Mashokln, 

I’la kolibha. 

Si raw. 

Liira, 

Maijigiip, 

Nma. 

Tfii. ljuniau hudy 

( ioloi , 

Modem, 

J )hdr. 
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English. 

Kocch . 

Bodo. 

Dhinidl, 

The head. 

Mura, 

Khord, 

Piirm. 

The limbs. 

Aug, 


55 

The skin. 

Chamra, 

Bigiir, 

Dhiilc. 

The hair of body, Rom, 

Khomon, 

Moishu, 

The hair of head. 

Chilli, 

Khanai, 

Poshom. 

The neck. 

Gardhan, 


Nirga. 

The throat. 

T uti, 

Garung ba. 

Totoii. 

The arm, all. 

Hath, 

Nakhaiiti, 

Kliiirbaha, 

The true arm. 

Bahiin, 

Yagdo, 

Khiir. 

The fore arm. 

Nalli, 

Naklianti, 

Baha. 

The hand, 

IIAtli, 1 

Akhai or Na-'| 
khai J 

^ Khiir. 

The palm, | 

r 

Taki, Akhai or^ 
Nakhai, J 

Ha (her pith, 1 

. Thalka, 

1 

1 

Tala. 

The back hand < 

*Nakhai or 

> Bikhilng, 

Gandi. 

1 

Akhai, J 


The finger, (any,) 

Angul, 

Nashi, 

Khiirsing. 

The thumb, 

Budi angul. 

Nashima, j 

r Mengta khur 

L sing. 

The wrist. 

IT a ill er lulu, 

Nag<)dd, 

5 > 

Finger nail. 

Khdl, 

Nashi giir. 

Khdlta. 

Thumb nail. 

Khol, 

Nashi giir. 

Khdltcl. 

The leg, all, 

Thcnga, 

Gnathcng, 

Khdkoi. 

The true leg, 1 
tibia, J 

Mokch'd, 

YiidoT, 

Khdkoi. 

The thigh, femur. 

, Choru, 

Phtuida, 

Whalteng. 

The knee. 

Ilatwa, 

llauthii, 

W haltengTiirhii'i 

The ankle. 

Tlienger lulu. 

Yagreng, 

Khdi giiiiti. 

The heel. 

Guddni, 

Yapha doiidoi. 

Giidiii. 

The foot. 

Bhdri, 

Yaphii, 

Klnikdi. 

The toe, any 

Thenger angul. 

Niitheng nashi, ^ 

f Khdkoi ko khur 
1 sing. 

Great toe, 

Budi jingiil. 

Nashi rna. 

Amabiindi. 

Toe-nail, 

Khulkd, 

Nashi giir. 

55 

Sole of foot. 

T did. 

Tiilkl ai. 

Khiirsing tala. 

A joint, any, 

I.uhi, 

Jdra, 

(hinti. 

A bone, any, 

Harwd, 

Bcg^-iig, 

Heir. 

Flesh, muscle. 

Masang, 

Bidat, 

Beha. 

Blood, 

I.6hii, 

Thdi, 

Hitti. 

Blood vessel. 

Siiff 

Sir, 

Jhire. 

Sinew or tendon 

> 3i 

Ruta, 

55 

The face. 

Mukh, 

Miikhting, 

Rhiiai. 

The ey^ - 

Chakhu, 

Mogon, 

Mi. 

The eye-brow, 

Bliiir, 

Mushiigiir, 

Mi pjita. 

The eye-lash. 

Chakliu iidii. 

Mo'ishrain, 

Mimii]. 


N is ireriuciUly supcraddcd and often u eominuled letter. 
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EitffJM . 

Kocch. 

liodo* 

D hi nidi. 

The nose. 

Nak, 

Gunthilng, 

Nhapil . 

Tlie nostrih 

Nak ka bind, ^ 

Belong or Gii- 1 
dung, J 

Nhapu phonga. 

The forehead. 

Kdpiil, 

Johom, 

Kopal. 

Tlie clieek. 

Gal, 

Khonlai, 

Galbilng. 

The cliiii, 

Thutuli, 

Khilkhap, 

Katd. 

The ear. 

Kan, 

Khoina, 

Naha thong. 

The beard. 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi. 

The mustache, 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi, 

Dadhi. 

The mouth, 

Mi'ikh, 

Klumga, 

Nui. 

The lij)s. 

Thdt, 

Kilsiltlu, 

Dilve. 

The teetli. 

Daiit, 

liathai, 

8 i tong. 

The jaws. 

(Hiouwa, 

Ifagma, 

Jambai. 

The tongue. 

Jivlia, 

(dialai. 

Detung. 

I'he j)alate, 

Tahi, 

Jerk hung. 

Nui-ko-kilo. 

The chest, male. 

Bukh, 

Jarbil, 

Tnrnta. 

Tlie breast, fem. 

Uudhya, 

Jarba : Abil, 

Tilinta. 

The iiipjile. 

rni f Abu bini ; 01*1 

Ihomona, { - T' li ' 

* 1 Aharbanthu, j 

1* Diidu koiiashi. 

Tlie hip, 

Choru jora, 

Phenda kani ] 
begeng, J 

^ Whalteng-jora. 

The buttocks, 

Thol nia. 

Kithiltliui, 

Lishura thilina. 

The anus, 

K()ti, 

Khibil, 

Lishura, 

The penis. 

Client, 

(dnlelii, 

Tail. 

The testes. 

Bicha, 

Ladoi, 

Seshd. 

The vulva, 

Mang, 

Cdiipha, 

Li. 

The womb, 

Bacha dhukri, 

Bishilkhd, 

Chanteivng. 

The hack, 

Pith, 

Bikliilng, 

Gandi. 

The belly or front, 

Pet, 

li'ddi. 

Ileinang. 

The stomach. 

Bhdti, 

Bhandilr, 

IVitam. 

The bowels. 

1/ar, ^ 

Bibii, 

Tereng. 

The navel, 

Lehhi, 

Watlnl mai. 

liotereng. 

The liver. 

K ill ja. 

Bikha, 

Til JO sing. 

The lungs. 

Phejihera, 

Sompholo, 

KlnlsM. 

The heart, 

Gotma, 

Moikhiln, < 

^ MdkchatiP khon 


1 


The gall-bladder. 

Pitt, 

Biklo, 

TiU. 

The spleen, 

Tilli, 

Nokhabir, 


The bladder, 

Pani miltilri, 

(diitlnlp. 

Paid mutari. 

The kidneys. 

Gila, 

Gila, 

Kelui 

The skeleton. 
The back bone'j 

9i 


i* 

or spinal co- > 

liimii, J 

Lildaru, 

(^'hinchiri. 

Lildj'inl. 

A rib, any, 

Pan jar. 

Khamihar, 

Panjar. 

The scull, 

Khbjiri, 

Khnril bv-gdiig, 

Poring ko liar. 

The brain, 

Gidhil, 

Melein, 

Pil nil ill. 

Marrow, 

jVIagiiz, 

Melein, 

Dung, 
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^English . 

Kocch. 

Spittle, 

Thu pa, 

rblegm, 

Ghengdr, 

Snot, 

Singaui, 

Turd, human, 

Gull, 

Ilorscduiig, 

Ladi, 

Cowdung, 

Chan, 

Wild beast’s do. 

Gull. 

Urine, human. 

Muth, 

Cow’s urine. 

Miith, 

Sweat, 

Jhdns, 

Semen, animal. 

Brij,’ 

Menses, 

Miitagbdsa, 

Pus, 

Pujh, 

1* 

Bile, 

Fat, 

Charbi, 

Grease or Tallow, 

Cbarbi, 

Gravy, 

Masangerras, 

Slime, 


Spray, 

J’hen, 

Moult, of birds. 
Casting hair, 1 

Kiiricb, 

of beasts, j 

>» 

Rust, 

Miircba, 

Mildew or blight. 

Sdlla, 

Mouldiness, 

Sawd, 

Rot, putrescence. 

Pdclia, 

Paring, peel, 

Lees and refuse "] 

Chhal, 

<jf expressed > 
seed, &c. J 

Sitti : C'hiniri, 

Litter, dirt, 

Kiita, 

(’obweb. 

Jalshi, 

Hunger, 

Bhuk, 

Thirst 

Pias, 

Nakedness, 

Leiigtapan, 

Cold, pain of. 

Jar, 

Sexual desire, 1 
• 1 / 

Thanra, 


Animal heat, fern. Rajh, 

Libidinousness, 1 
vicious, J 

Klim, 

Gluttony, 


Drunkeimess, 

>y 

Idle talk. 
Foul-mouthed- 1 

Kech-kech, 

ness or Abu- > 

Gall, 


siveness, 


Bodo, 

Bhimal, 

Jumiidoi, Tbopchi. 

II ligardo'i, 1 1 lik a . 

Gi'ing grai, Nhathi. 

Kill, Lishi. 

Gorainikhi , (ynhya-ko-lisbi 

Mushunikhi, Pia ko lislii. 

Mcieliaiiikln, Kbuna ko lishi, 

Iliishu doi, (/hieho. 

Mnslninihashu 1 i i i 

1 .. > I’la ko cluciu). 

doi, / 

Galiim ddi, Blieiiili. 

Plied a. Toil ko ebi. 

Roti ehinain, Jn-ko-ebi. 

Giimd doi, Biti. 

Bikldni doi, Pilo-ko-ebi. 

5> 

93 

>> 

Bidatni ddi, 

9 9 

Bebci ko ebi. 

99 

>» 

fj 

Miimurkhi, 

Mairiing, 

Soyo, 

Geched, 

Bigiir, 

99 

99 

l*atna. 

So idling. 

Paeb. 

Dlnile. 

( Uuiba, 

('’lidnchii. 

Jcibdr, 

Benuiddng, 

U'kiddng, 

Gangddng, 

J iilxir. 

Mbitii. 

(diiam. 

>> 

Gajang, 
lliiijouiii hi hi 
dong, J 

Giiimaiig, 

39 

Cluing. 

^ Moiidbapka. 

»> 

CM nielli thciigai. 

99 

>> 

Phetphet, 

99 

99 

Rai khiim, 1 

Rai clniii, J 

^ Naikii. 
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English, 

SI.uhUt, buclv* I 
biting, j 

( !c‘iisLiro, blnnie 
Rrai.s(*, .approval. 

Continence, bodily 


(yontineuce, 

mental, 

I ncontincnce, 
bodily or bcii- 
snality, 

Incontinence, 1 
mental, J 

Virtue, 


Korrh. 

Mukln’,, I 
Ninda, 

Bra sail, 
Jitindrata, 

Sila, 

I nd ribas, 
Mattala, 

Piiii, 


BoJo. 

(!bokhu })dra 
kot bason dong j 
Slnibiidong, 


Dhbnal. 


\'ice, 

Paji, 


»» 

>> 

lirror or I’ault, 
Love, charitas, ] 

(ibbti, 

1 Mob, may a. 

Bona, 

1 


if 

Ixuievolence, J 

1 Cbeina, 

i 

)> 

»» 

Hate, mal(‘vo- ] 
leiice, J 

Gbiii, 

Niiioli; 

iiya, 

Chika. 

Hojie, 

Fear, 

Bbbrsa, 


)» 

»* 

ll.atas. Dor, 

(liyir. 


Laebi. 

.1 ustice, 

Dbaram, 



>> 


Injustice, Adbarain, 

Right, 

Duty, obligation, „ 

byjiocrisy, J 
( 'andour, ojicn- 1 
ness, / 

Mod{*sty, shame, 
Inipudeiice, 
doy. 

Sorrow, 

Avarice, covet- 1 
ousness, j 
(iencrosity, li- ^ 

IxTality, j 

Pride, vanity, 

Iluniility, 

Industry, 

Idleness, 

Truth, 

Falsehood, 

Patience, 

Impatience, 

Rage, anger, 

Mercy, gentle- 1 
ness, f 


L;ij, sharam, 
Nilajta, 
IJ'lasb, 
Khed, 

Ldhh, 

Daiisilta, 


Maskat, kismat, 
Alas, 

Sacchouti, 

Jhutapan, 

Tap, 

A sail tap, 
Praptong, 


Lajyi), 
lyaji riingu, 
»» 

Jinga sib. 


Leder. 

licder mantbo. 


Doyji, 


11 .abba moucho, 
Budong, Bayii, 

( dialeya, 

( diuleyo. 


Wan no, 


Kampiika. 

»> 

Saecha dojika. 
Micha dopka. 
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Em/ fish , 

Kocch, 

JJodo. 

Dhimdf. 

Cruelty, sav- 1 

Kdthii, 

Wanna, 


ageness, | 



Bravery, 

IIiip, 

(iuhiidong. 

Jivedhainka. 

Cowardice, 

Cood manners, 1 

N ill lip. 

Giklio, 

Jive ndioika. 

politeness, > 

grace, J 

Sishttiehur, 

ft 

>» 

Bad manners, 1 
vulgarity, / 

Diishtiichar, 

t » 

tt 

Curiosity, 

IndifTorenee, 

>* 

J* 

ft 

t f 

it 

tt 

Revenge, 

Bodol, 

ft 

tt 

Forgiveness, 

Klierna, 

ft 

ft 

Perfidy, 

Kapat, 

Chhnak, 

tt 

Fidelity, 

ft 


ft 

Jealousy, 

tf 

it 

tt 

Sanity, mental, 

ts 

ft 

tt 

Madness, 

Idiotcy, creta- 1 

Pagla pan. 

tt 

ft 

iiism, j 

>> 

ii 


Food, victuals. 

Khoruk, 

Jiinai jinis. 

Chuka jinis. 

Eatables, 

Khabar khorak, 

Janai jinis. 

( 'baka jinis. 

Drinkables, 

Pivar khorak. 

Longnai jinis, 

A'mka jinis. 

Animal food. 

Mashong, 

Bidot, 

]loha/ 

Vegetable food. 

Phalhiir, 

Maigong, 

Sar. 

Fisb meat. 

Macch mashong. 

Gnabidot, 

Hniyii Beba. 

Fowl meat, 

Miirgli mdshong. 

Doubidot, 

Kiya kobelia. 

Flesh meat. 

Mashong, 

Bidot, 

Bella. 

Grain diet. 

l^halhur. 

ft 

tt 

Fruit diet. 

Phalhur, 

ft 

ft 

Hot condiments, 

Garam masala. 

ft 

it 

Cold condiments. 

Thanda masala, 

,, 

tt 

Water, 

Jal, 

Ddi, 

VAn. 

Ferm(’ntedliquor, 

ft 

Jon, 

Yii. 

Distilled liquor, 

Madh, 

Pitika, 

JUiatika. 

Milk, 

Dddh, 

Diidn, 

Diidhe. 

Buttermilk, 

>f 

3 9 

it 

Whey, 

Matha, 

33 

tt 

Ghei% 

Ghiii, 

Ghiii, 

Ghiii. 

Curds, 

Dahi, 

Dudu, 

Dahl. 

Roast or gril- 1 
led flesh, j 

Bhaja, 

Manbai, 

Khinka beha. 

Boiled flesh. 

Jhdl, 

Bidai, 

Jbtil. 

Beef, 

Gaiko masang. 

Miisho bidot. 

Pia ko belia. 

Mutton, 

Blieri ko masang. 

Menda hi dot. 

Menda ko beha 

Goat flesh. 

Bakri ko masang. 

Burma bidot, 

F^echa ko beb^i. 

Pork, 

Siiwar ko masang, 

Ydma bidot, 

P^iyii ko beha. 

Venison, 

Mriga ko masang, 

Moini bidot, 

Yenga ko bdha. 
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English, Kocch, 

Ikcakfast, „ 

Dinner, „ 

Slipper, „ 

(Uothes : dress, Kapra, 

Man’s dress, „ 

Woman’s dress, „ 

Man’sliead-drcss, Pagri, 
Woman’s ditto, (Diungar, 
Man’s upper vest, Pacliiira, 
Woman’s ditto, Klrari, 


Man’s lower vest, 
Woman's ditto, 
TMan's foot cover, 
AVonian’s ditto, 
Cotton clothes, 
sjnnen clothes. 
Woollen clothes. 
Silk or Satin \ 
clothes, j 

A s])ort, game, 1 
y)ass time, J 

Cliest, 

Drafts, 

Dicing, 

A dice, 

Card playing, 

A card, 

Kite flying, 

A kite (paper). 
Putting the stone. 
Hockey, 
Wrestling, 
Fencing or sin- 1 
gle stick, J 
Ram fights. 

Cock fights, 
Hunting or the 
chase, 

so- 


Visiting, 


Dhoti, 

i Ml (it a, Patani, 
.lota, 

.Iota, 

Siikula kapra, 

tf 

Liii ko kajira, 
Piit ko kapra, 

Khela, 


■} 

ckty, } 

An assembly, 1 
soiree, j 

A feast, I 


Siiikiir, 

Sakajut, 

I 

iiii.'-j, 


Bodo. 

Phunjani java, 
f Siinjiphh inoi- f 
\ kliani, \ 

Bileyo moikham, 

TU, 

II iwiini Ilh 
Ilinjouni Hi, 
Phali, 

Khaklukdong, ^ 
Biichiila, 

r Dcikna matta, 1 
\ I )okna-glou, j 
(xanicha, 

Dokna matta, 

J (ita, 

J(ita, 

High phut, 

>> 

>> 

Injiui hi, 


C)r(3lenai, 

>> 

ff 

>y 

y* 

yy 


yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


yy 

liUgo manno, 

Gotha jadong, 
f Madaihhdiing, } 


DhimdL 

Rhema chaka. 
MiinjU: bela- 
chaka. 

Ditiina-chaka. 

Dhtiha. 

Wv'iwal ko Dhaha. 
Bewal ko Bona 
or bolha. 
Patuka, 

Bewal ko pucha- 
ra. 

Dhubii. 

Bolha. 

Dlniri. 

Ihilha. 

.1 (ita. 

.lota. 

Kajiaiko Dhabii. 

yy 


(Jliullc. 


D(ihi'ka. 

Dvangj()inhl. 

Ncvacliani. 
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English . 

An ornament, 4 
personal, or > 
jewel, J 

A mirror, 

A bracelet. 

An armlet. 

An anklet, 

A ring. 

An car-ring, 

A nose ring, 

A necklace, 

A chain of gold, 
A chain of silver, 
A precious stone. 
Diamond, 

Pearl, 

Coral, 

Firoza, 

Aniniah 

Mankind, 

Quadriip^: 


Kocf'.h. 


DhwidL 


Ahm, ,, 

Matha, sakho, Nachiing, Bahoti. 

Bahung, 

Khiirn, ,, 

Anguthi, Nashithum, 

Phnlkorikadama, Onti, karan-phul, Onti, 
Phiil, Nclkha pluil. ("hatia. 

Ilasuli, ,, 

Sikal, jhinjiri, ,, 

Sikal, jhinjiri, „ 

>> 

Ilira, 

Moti, ,, 

Miinga, 


Bat, common, 
Ptcropinc or 
Irugivorous 
Bats, 


Pasu, 

Maiiushi, 

Chiirpaya, 

Chamchila, 

Bogdor, 


Manushi, 
f Gnatheug 
\ thungbre, 
Bada mall. 


Dyaiig. 

I* Dialong'khokoi. 
Charnchil. 

Bogdor. 


Monkr^y, Ma- ] 

> Biin dor. 

cacus, I 

Monkey, Sem- ] 

Iliilman, 

nopitnecus, j 

('at, domestic. 

Bilai, 

Alale Cat, 

Bilai, 

Female Cat, 

Billi, 

Kitten, 

Bilaier ehoa. 

Wild Cat, Vi- 1 

1* llappa, 

verriceps, J 

('haus Lynx, 

>> 

Tiger, 

Bag, 

Leopard, 

Tiikti biig. 

Dog, domestic, 

Kiikiir, 

Alale Dog, 

Kiikiir, 

Bitch, 

Kiikurni, 

Young or whc!j» 

, Clibii kiikiir. 

Wild Dog or j 

^ Kiihbk, 

Ciibn, J 

Ilyama, 

Lekni, 

Jackal, 

Siyal, 

AVolf, 

n 


Mokhora, Nhdya. 

Thia mokhora, llulman. 

Monji, Menkou. 

Mouji jdlu, Dan khamenkon 

Mouji jo, Mahani meukou 

Mouji galai, Menkou ko chan 

1 lappa, IIaj)pa. 

AIbcha, Khiina. 

('liitia mocha, Nakshi khiina. 

ChoYinii, Kina. 

(dioi’ina jola, Dtinkha khia. 

(^fioYma jo, Mahani khia. 

Choisya galai, Khia ko chan, 

(Miikii, Dineha ko khia, 

I,.bkra, Lekra, 

Sivcil, Sivcil, 



VOCABULARY. 


English . 

Kocch. 

lioilo. 

Dhimrit, 

Fox, 

Khcki, 

Khak sial, 

Kheki. 

•'n'Z“S. } 

Xyulai, 

Nyiil. 

Civet, large, A"i- 1 

Match gai. 

Miirii, 


verra, / 




Civet, small, I 
Viverrieula, / 
Paradoxiirus, '] 

Katas, 

Gaiulouri, 

Katas. 



or Screw-tail, / 

IS 

3S 

sy 

AA\‘as(‘l, mustela. 

IS 


Si 

Alarten, martes, 

IS 

> J 

iS 

Otter, Lutra, 

Ud, 

Matham, 

F^'d. 

B(‘ar, llelarctos. 

illiuiil, liliundu. 

Muphiir, 

Naibhri. 

Bear, Prochihis, 

tlhuuili, 

Khak hhahi. 

ss 

Ratel, Alesobema, 

S3 

IS 

Si 

11 edge-hog, 

IS 

S3 

ss 

Musk shrew or \ 
so rex, / 

('hika, 

( ‘hikii, 

Chikei. 

Mole, 

Pari nindu. 

») 

ss 


Llc*j)lian(, llivllii, 

Male ele})hanl, IhUhi, 

Female clejilumt, llallmi, 

Fih‘pliant’s trunk, Silnr, 

K]e])liaiit’s tuisk, I lathi daut 

lUiinoceros, (lenda, 

llis lioni, Ivhag, 

llog, tame, Suvar, 

Male hog, Paugar, 

Female or sow, Pat hi, 

Wild hog, Piaiiwa siuir, 

Mauis, Kewat, 

Ox, tame, Bos, (j!()rn. 

Bull, Andhia, 

Cow, Gai, 

Calf, Bachru, 

Bibos or Gaur, (iouri gad, 

Buffalo, tame, Bhainsa, 

Miile l)«dhdo, Banga, 

Female l)ulfalo, Seirai, DlH-mi, 

liisoii or Yak, Khopoli, 

Wild huflfalo, 1 * 

mule, I 

Ditto female. Ami, 

Antelope, hlaek, Latti, 

Ditto d horned, ,, 

Ditto Goral, „ 


Moidet, 

Mo'idet jola, srj 
Moidet jo, 

Suiidi, 

Mohlet nipathai, 
Geiida, 

(ieiida iii gong, 
Noug yoma, 
Yiima jola, 

Ydma jo, 

11 agrmii yoma, 
Khdotai, 

Mu slid, 

Alusho damra, 
Musho jo, 

Musho galai, 
Bans holod, 
Mo’isho, 

Moisho j(da, 
Mo'isho jo, 

Bima, Kliuku- \ 
li giio, J 

Ilugraiii / 

sho jola, ^ I 
Ilagruni -Mbi- J 
sho jo, \ 


Naria. 

Dankha miria. 
Maliani naria. 
Sundang. 

Naria ko shitong. 
Luya. 

Layii ko sing, 
Payd, 

Dankha payl^. 
Mahani paya. 
Dincha ko paya. 
Kewat a Ilay^. 
Pia. 

Dvinkha pia. 
Mahani pia. 

Pia ko chan. 
Dincha ko pi^i. 
Dia. 

Dankha (h';i. 
.Mahani dia. 

Clionri pia. 

Dankha dia din- 
cha ko. 

Mahani dia din- 
cha ko. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

DhimdL 

Ditto Thar, 

tj 

yy 

yf 

Goat, domestic, 1 
male, / 

Chagol, 

Riirma, 

Eechei. 

Ditto female. 

Rakri, 

Riirma jo. 

Mahani Eccha. 

Kid, 

Patha, pathi. 

Riirma galai, 

Eecha ko chan. 

Wild "oat or 1 
Ilemitragus, j 

ij 

Mdish theiiga. 

>> 

Domestic sheep, 

Rhera, 

Mchida, 

Mcmdii. 

The ram. 

Rhera, 

Menda phantfi. 

Diinkha mf"*nda. 

The ewe, 

Rheri, 

Meiida jo. 

Mahani menda. 

The lamb. 

R acini. 

Menda galai. 

Menda ko chan. 

Wild sheep, 

a 

yy 

yy 

Stag, Elaplius, 

Gunr, 

yy 

Genu. 

Stag, Ifusa, 

Gawaj, 

yy 

yy 

Cervus, all, 

Ilarin, 1 

Mirga, J 

^ Mocho, 

Yengha, 

Axis, fliittal. 

Phiitka khutia, 

Khatia phagla. 

Phiitki. 

Stylocerus or 1 
Stilt, J 

Sokra, 

IMdchdi, 

Sokra. 

Musk Deer, 

Kastiiri, 

Kastiiri, 

Kostiiri. 

Horse, male. 

Gjkora, 

Gorai tlningan. 

O'nylni. 

IMare, 

Ghori, 

Gorai thangani, 

Thangani onyha 

Foal, 

Rciclia, 

Gorai galai. 

Onyha ko chan. 

Ass, 

Gadha, 

Gadha, 

Gadlia. 

Mule, 

Khachar, 

Khachar, 

Khachar. 

Hat, 

Indiir, 

In j lid, 

Jiilni. 

IVIouse, 

Nakanai, 

liijiid ingini, 

yy 

Mhoika jiihii. 

IVla^ot, 


yy 

Rhizomys, 

>> 

Injiir biinga, 

Riilni. 

Lagomys, 

jy 

Shesii, 

yy 

Hare, 

Sasai, 

Sosai. 

Porcupine, 

Cheda, 

IMiiddi, 

Clieda. 

Squirrel, 

Dell gen ora. 

Miintap, 

Dal gonnra. 

Flying Squirrel, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A herd. 

Hiinja, jhank, 

Phalwa, 

Jlnikwa. 

A flock, 

Hiiiija, 

Phalwa, 

J iiiikwa. 

Tusk, 

Kiikiir dunt. 

yy 

yy 

Talon, 

Aiigsci, 

Asigiir, 

Khlirsing. 

]M Lizzie, 

Thatarna, 

G litluitri. 

yy 

Horn, 

Singh, 

Gong, 

Diing. 

Hoof, entire. 

Tap, 

Yakhiing, 

Tap, 

Hoof, cloven. 

Khiira, 

Yakhiing, 

Khiir, 

Tail, 

Nthigdr, 

Liinjai, 

Metung. 

Mane, 

Jhiil, 

Rciboi, 

Jhiil. ^ 

Fur, 

Rom, Poshom, 

Khaman, 

Moishii. 

Hair, animal. 

Rom, 

Khaman, 

MoVslni. 

Hide, raw, 

Khal, 

Rigiir, 

yy 

Chiim, 

Hide, tanned, 

Sabar, 

Khal. 
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English, 

Peltry, prepar- 1 
ed furs, J 

A bird, 

V^iltiires, Vul- 1 
tur, Liu. J 
Eagles, Aipii- 1 
la, lull. J 

Peiiies or fisb- 1 
ing eagles, J 
Falcons, Ealco, 
Hawks, aeeipitcr. 
Kites, Milvns, 
lluzzards, Buteo, 
Owls, all, Strix, L. 
Ooat suckers. 
Swallows and 1 
swifts, J 

Blue tliroatsor 1 
Eiirystoinus, j 
Kingtisliers, 1 
Aleedo, Lin. j 
Bee-eaters, Me- 1 
ro[)s, Lin. J 
lloojioes, Upii- 1 
pa, Liu. J 
Sun birds or 1 
Nectarines, j 
Trogons, Trogon, 
Horn bills, Bu- 1 
ecros, J 

Barbels, Bucco, 
Thrusbes, Tur- 1 
dus, Lin, j 
Chattering i 
thrushes or > 
Garrulax, J 
Orioles or man- 1 
go Birds, j 
Bulbiils, 

Hare was or 

("hloropsis, J 
Fly catchers, i 
Muscicapa,L. > 
Macharias, J 
^hanbiuli, 

TinySylvians, 
Sylvia antiq, 


Bodo. 

Doucheii, 

Sigiiii, 

Douleugii, 

Donphd, 

» > 

Sila, 


Kocch, 

>» 

Pdkhi, 

Siiigui, 

Baj, 

TIdkds, kiirwa, 

Baj, 

Baj, 

Gild, 

Aliehapra, 

Peeha, 

Bhirki, 

Nak-kata, 

S()n kowa. 
Match rengii, 
Patrenga, 
Bania bdhu, 

Madh chiisi, 

>♦ 

llukiil kiilli, 

Beswari, 

Sath Bhai, 

Ilaldiaram, 

Domna, 

Thepi, 


Choti pokhi, Thephleng, 


Dhimdl. 


Jiha. 

Sigiiu. 

U'wa. ' 

K lirwa. 


Doukhii, Peeha. • 

Don thiiinphoi, Tlnidar. 

Dou bliikhur, Nak-kata. 

Don khataiig, „ 

Dounathut, ,, 

Mathlanka, ,, 

Dou khanjong. „ 


f Don clung, 1 
k Don wang, J 

Dou khuu thiilo, Iliituk takfi. 

Akaisikai, „ 

Golia sin khoudi, Gdidid#. 


Buliit, 


Lnti tipa^ 
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English , 

Dahils or 
sychus, 

Syamas or Gril 
livora. 

Stone Cliats or 
Saxicola^Pid- 
(las, or Si- 
koulas. 

Wag tails, Mo- 
tacilla, h 0 
Khan j an s or 
DlioKbinis, 

Tit Larks or 1 
Anti ms ^Ma- > 
sarcchi, J 
Butcher Birds 1 
or Lanins, L. j 


Kocch, 

Duval, 


Bodo, 

Khurjchig, 


DhinnU. 


Chitkdii, 

Bliaria, 

Chatdk, 


Phiirsi, 


Don Sliibing, 


Starlings, Stur- 1 
nus, Lin. j 

Weavers, Ba- 1 
yds, Ploceus, j 
Ainadincs, 1 

Arnadina, Sw. j 
Thick billed 
finches ^l^yr- 
rhulincs, 

Common finches, Gnnra, ("liohcb, 
arrows. Passer, Geonni, 

'inch Larks or| 


Khoksdro, 

Chon eh, 

Chnu pani, | 
Ram goura. 


Cliitkon. 


Black ditto or 1 
Edolians, Cuv. j 
Cotton Birds 1 

Jhdnchli, 

Kapaswa, 

Phiringa, 

( di(}utid. 

or Grauculus, j 

>9 


Magpies,S:itta, 

>» 

Gngligdiig, 

Thergogo. 

Jays, Garrulus, 



Crows, Corvus, 
Crackles or 1 

Kag, Kowil, 

Dou khd, 

Kowa. 

Mainas^Gra- ; 

T ^ 1 

> Sdr(», 

Don sari. 

Sdrd. 


Tbiini, and 1 ti/ . 
DoWit, I 


Glior Chokha, 


rrhuUlldaj 
Larks, Alan da. 




Parrots, Tot a, 
Parrakeets, Sn | 
gd, Paloeornis,/ 
Swinging Par-I 
Takeet^atkai^> 
Psittacula, J 


: G . 

KhnpuriiyBhil- 
cliilia, ^ 
Tota, 

Patani, 

Latan Sua, 


Batho, 

Putani, 


Tota. 

Noltia. 
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EiiffUs/t . 

\Vt)od-peckcrS, 1 
Ficus, Lin. J 
AValkiiig ('uc-"' 
koos or JNIa- 
liokas, riiaMii- > 
cop! inns cum 
^utro]»us ikc.^ 
Black Cuckoos ' 
or yi^oils^Eu- > 
(lyuamys, J 

(knnmon (’uc- 
koos,(2xxu<Awj 
Pigeons, com- 1 

mOUj^Sr^^vw^Aj 

Plg(‘oiis, gvceml 
\'iTiago, Cuv. i 
Turtle doves, 
Peacocks, Pavo, 
Pheasants, 1 

Phasianiis, j 
Fowl.yi.'^hca-i 
sants or Kali- 1 
dies, Euplo- r 
comus, J 

Fowls, ^allus. 
Wild fowl, 
Domestic fowl, 
Cock, 
lien, 

(Uiicken, Jp 
Partridges, ^cr- 1 
dix, Lin. j 

Quails, Cot ur nix, 
.‘1-toed ([uails or 
Luvvas 

Bustards, Otis, 
Indian Bus- 1 
tavds orfliaraj, j 
CEdicnemusa^ 1 
or Carvana^s, / 
Hovers, fliara- 1 
drills, Lin. j 
Lapwings, Va- 1 
nellus, Lin. j 
Curlews, Nu- 1 
menius, J 

Ibises, Ibisao^, ^ 


Kocch . 
Kliiita kati, 

Chokiil ding, 
Keeli ke chia, 
Dema elior. 


(aiciiii, 


Don thena, 


Ilarivval 

Gliiigii, 

Miiir, 


Chdrha, 

Ban chorha, 

(diorlia, 

Miirglia, 

Miirghi, 

Cliengna, 

Tithar, 

Batoi, Bliciti, 


Gangtitti, 


Kakrol, kado- 
glioka. 


Bajd, 

Doutlld, 
Don fai, 


Don giiriit, 

Don masliar, 
Don masliar, 
Dou or Tail, 
Don jola, 
Dou jo, 

Dou sya, 

Dou tliitiri, 

Dou batliar, 


Dou diiber. 


Sotmar, 


j- Kadoghdka, 


DhimdL 


Budheng. 


Parlio. 

llaritdl. 

Gluigii. 

Kbonja. 


Kia. 

Id III kia. 

Kia. 

Dliangai kia. 
Bhundi kia. 
Kee chan. 

Tithiri. 

Alugiim. 


Diiber. 


Gang titi. 


Kudo ghdka. 
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Kocvh, 

>» 

Silras, 

Suras, 

Laglag, 

Ilargil, 

Jhiingil, 

Lohojaiig, 


Enyliah. 

Tantali, 

Demoiselles, 1 
Anthopoides, / 

Oanes, Igrus, 

Storks, ('iconia. 
Adjutants or 1 
Leptoptilos, j 
Jabirus or 1 
Myctcria, j 
G aping Jtork», 1 
Anastomiis, j 
Herons, Ardea, 

Little white 1 
herons or E- > Bagla, 
grets, J 

Sand-pij>ers, 

Tringa, Lin 
Stilts or Hi- 
mantopiis. 

Snipes or Sco- 
lopax 

Gallinulos or 
W^atcr liens 
Jacanas or Parra, llcdni, 


Boilo, 


Dhimdl. 


J 

} 
} 

} 

or 1 

s, J 


Dou!)o, 


Spoonbills or 1 
Dabil, / 

Flamingoes, d 

>> 

ft 

99 

Phoenicopte- > 

»» 

}t 

99 

rns, J 

Gulls, Icarus, L. 

>» 

>9 

9 9 

Terns, Sterna, L. 

Gaiigchila, 

ft 

9 9 

Grebes, Fulica, 

>> 

»» 

99 

Divers, Plotus, 

>» 

99 

99 

Pelicans, 

Bh6ru, 

Naisliaka, 

99 

Corvorants, 

Cowar, 

>9 

99 

Geese, Anser, 

lliings. 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Ducks, Anas, 

Hangs, 

Hangs, 

Hangs. 

Teal, Quercpie-L 
dula, J 

Gairi, 

99 

99 

Ugg, 

Dima, 

Don doi. 

Tiii. 1 

Yolk, 

Kusrna, 

Gumd, 

Kekalai. 

Sliell, 

Kholta, 

Dou doikhon. 

Kholta. 

Feather, 

Pakliana, 

Gihig, 

Pakliana, 

Down, 

J, 

Thvila, 

Muishn. 

Plume or quill, 

Kh61, 

Dou gang. 

9 9 

Beak, bill, 

Thdt, 

Khouga, 

Thdtwa, 

Wing, 

Demi, 

Kang khong, 

Dam. 

Tail, 

Ph^ch^, 

Lanjai, 

M^tdng, 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

VhimdL 

Nest, bird’s, 

Bh'dsa, 

Bithoj), 

>> 

Den, wild beast’s, 
Ann)bibia or 1 

Ivhor, 

Mudua, 

yy 

Ke[)tiles, / 

i) 


yy 

Allij’ator, 

Kuinniir, 


yy 

Crocodile, 

Tlionii gui. 


,, 

Tortoise, land, 

Dura, 

Khubchiing, 

Puha. 

Ditto, water, 

IVini match, 

Gel tap. 

Ghukut. 

Lizards, generic, 

Khaklas, 

Liiina khandai. 

C/liendeo. 

Monitor or Gdh, 

Guhi, 

Muphd, 

Ko'iva. 

Snakes, 

Samp, 

Jiljo, 

Punhiti. 

Pytlioii, 

Ajiingor, 

Jiho yut. 

yy 

Coluber, 

Dharnna, B(Sra, 

Jibo dan da. 

Boro. 

Cobra, 

Gohoma, 

ll^fl, 

Ithbii chitro. 

y y 

Toad, 

Kotarai, 

Kiitrai. 

Frog, 

Hola, 

Irnbu bongla, 

Ildla. 

Fish, all, 

Match, 

Gna, 

Iliyii. 

Carp, 

Kdbi, 

Hu hi. 

Ruin'. 

Mullet, 

,, 

»> 

yy 

Eel, 

Bamuj, 

Langdiir, 

Bami. 

Seran, 


iy 

yy 

Souli, 

Soul, 

>> 

yy 

Bouli, 


»» 

yy 

Ekdhoiiga, 

Thdna, 

Khang killi. 

Tluina. 

Phalli, 

Plialli, 

Gna Jaibii, 

Gaclii. 

Kursa, 

Kiirsa, 

Karsa, 

Kiirsa. 

Cliittal, 

Chittal, 

y* 


Crustaceans, 


yy 

yy 

Crab, 

Kvikdr, 

Kan kharai. 

Kiha. 


N icliii. 

Gna thut, 

>> 

Tanhia. 

yy 

Cocrkle, 

Giizuri, 

Syamak, 

(diudiir. 

Muscle, 

Sanibuk, 

Ijarai, 

Dudukri. 

Snail, any. 

Syaltina, 

Khdrikata, 

Ldtet. 

Shelled snail. 

5» 

Jiiiai khong. 

.Ihdl teiig. 

Nude snail. 

,, 

y> 

Ldtet. 

Shell, any. 

ii 

$> 

K Inilta, 

Insects, 

P()ka, 

lnij)ho. 

P(')ka. 

Beetle, 

Dhaudhania, j 

f Kill hr Ulna, J 
1 Kibrutma, ^ 

r Bhunduri. 

1 Dhikuri. 

Fly, 

IMachi, 

Thanifioi, 

Tiinha. 

Gad fly, 

Dans, 

Dangso, 

Doha. 

Spider, 

Makpr, 

Berila, 

Makra. 

Butterfly, 

(hiitti, 

Kanteiila, 

Clhitti. 

Moth, 

Kukti, 

Kanteola, 

Chitti. 

Bee, 

Mohumachi, 

Bere, 


Wasp, 

Ehemerdl, 

f Ttori mara, 

i c — 

^ Baghi. 
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English, 

Kocf'h, 

Bodo. 

BhimaJ 

Hornet, 

Baglii, 

Here khangrai. 

Tokra. 

Moscliito, 

Moslio, < 

^ Tluiinphoi 

■ Jahan. 

. gangjutig, J 

U'rus. 

Bug, 

IT'ras, 

T ^ row. 

Louse, 

Nakuni kbia, < 

Tlieina, 

Tipbna, 

Clnitki, 

- Kbit. 

Flea, 

Chotka, 

(’Iintki. 

Grasshopper, 

Pharing knkti. 

(i umagran. 

(I bri riak • 

Locust, 

Thcri kukti. 

Guyong, • 

Jhariap, 

Ant, 

Nuti pipara, < 

IMoclia ram, 
TJasha brai. 

" Nha miii. 

Termite, 

U'ri, 

Rai klnin, 

ITri. 

Centipede, 

Chiari, 

Chelcnnld, 

Tainia. 

Scorpion, 

> j 



Earth worm, 

Chcra, 

Khancliiri, 

Ddria. 

Intestinal worm. 

Pet chera. 

Phila, 

( ’lieira. 

Leech, 

Jiiluk, 

Bed Ion, 

C’liamdba. 

Fish scale. 

Aisha, 

Gna bigiir, 

Aisba. 

Fish fin. 

I) end. 

Gnd gang, 

Blur. 

Fish gill. 

Kankashi, 

Galpha, 

Kan kaslii. 

Spider’s web. 

Jalshi, 

Bchna dong, 

yy 

Cacoon, 

Thushi, 

Bitlidp, 

Thnshi. 

Caterpillar, 

Pdka, 

Chikri, 

Poka. 

Chrysalis, 

Lata, 

Bithop, 

yy 

Imago, insect, 

Chitti, 

(Uiikri, 

yy 

Honey, 

Madhu, 

Gudm, 

Sbarti. 

Wax, 

Mdin, 

Mushutha, 

Piiring. 

Beehive, 

(’liliat. 

Bejelep, 

(^hatta. 

Fur, 

Pas ham, 

Kbomon, 

Mojshii. 

Silk, 

Resham, 

Pliat, Indi, 

Resbam. 

Wool, 

Rom, 

Kbomon, 

Moisbii. 

Vegetalia, 

„ 

yy 

yy 

Grains or Ce- \ 
realia, J 

Ldkhi, 

Ldkhi, 

Ldkhi. 

Rice, dhein. 

Dhan, 

Mai, 

Bbako «im. 

Rice, choul, 

(Uioul, 

Mairong, 

1 rnkbiu 

Rice, bhat. 

Bhat, 

Maikliom, 

Om. 

Wheat, 

(Tohom, 

Gohorn, 

Goliom. 

Barley, 

Paira, 

Phoira, 

Poira, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 1 


y y 

yy 

Fagopyrus, / 

ff 

yy 

yy 

Millets, 

Kddriim or "1 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Ktidniva, J 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Jowar or 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Janera, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Bajara or Bajra, 

yy 

yy 

yy 



VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Koech, 

Kodo, 

it 

Mania or Marwa, 

Marwa, 

Tiingan or I 


Tangiii, [ 

11 

Kangaiii, 


Saniti, 

»» 

Chilli, 

,, 

Kodai, 

y> 

Makara or Ma- 1 


kara-jal, j 

it 

Bhatwas, 

it 

Pulse, Dais, 

Dal, 

M attar or Peas, 

Motor, 

Karau, ditto. 

»♦ 

Chaiiiia, 

Blit kalaii 

Blit, 

it 

Rohla or Rawla, 

it 

Arhar or llahar, 

Arhal, 

Khcsari, 

Khisiri, 

U'rid, 

Thakori, 

Kalai, 

Mdsh, 

Mash, 

a 

Miing, 

Miing, 

Kdrtlii or Kiilthi, 

Kiilthi, 

Masiir, 

Masuri, 

Mdt or Mdthi, 

a 

Bhiringa or 1 


#Bhring-Tiij, ^ j 

a 

San, 

Son, 

P6t, 

Pcita, 

Bhang, 

Billing, 

Munj, 

Miij^, 

risi or Alsi, 

Tisi, 

Seraal, 

Simla, 

Kapfis, the plant, Kapfis, 

Bardach, 

it 

Manwa or Malwa, 

M^rwa pat, 

Re sham, 

Reslmm, 

Pasar, 

it 

Poshom, 

Wool, 

Oil plants, 

a 

rdri, 

Tliri, , 

Rdi, 

Rai, 

Sarslin, 

Sdrsyd, 

risi. 

Tisi, 

ni, 

Til, 


Bodo. Bhim&l. 


it 

Thekoro, 

it 

it 

it 

it 

Mdndu. 

15 

*5 

tt 

tt 

it 

it 

Kalai, 

Shobaima, 

it 

it 

it 

it 

Kalai. 

Ghontdl. 

Blit, 

>1 

But. 


it 

it 

Khokleiig, 

Khisiri, 

Thakori, 

Wasdng, 

it 

Lahdr. 

Kliisiri. 

Thakori, 

55 

it 

Miikh kalai, 
Kiilthi, 

Mdsuri, 

a 

55 

Kiilthi. ” 
Musuri. 

55 

a 

Son, 

Ndrjai, 

Blidng, 

it 

55 

Son. 

Pdtd. 

Bhdng. 

55 

a 

Syiimli, 

Khiin phang, 

it 

51 » 

Lashing. 
Kapai sing. 

55 

a 

Indi,* 

Khomon, 

55 

it 

faidi. 

Muishii. 

»> 

Bishwdr, 

it 

tt 

it 

Bishwar, 

tt 

Jingshd. 

Sibing, 

it 

Mdcshe. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Enylish . 

Kocch. 

Bodo, 

Dhimdl 

Ddna or P6st, 

Posot, 

Phosto, 

P6s. 

R^'ndi, 

E'ncla, 

E'nda, 

E'ndi. 

Kusurri, 

Kiisiim, 

Khiisiim, 

99 

Nimb, 


99 

99 

Mobwa, 

»» 

99 

99 

Naril, 

Nariyiil, 

Nulikhor, 

99 

Greens, 

Torkari, 

Aloikri, 

Sdr. 

Karbnza, 

Khorniiinj, 

9 » 

99 

Tarbuza, 


99 

99 

Kohara, 

Kiiinla, 

Khaklii, 

99 

Lowka, 

Liilni, 

Lou, 

Luhii. 

Kaddu, 

Kaddii, 

»> 

99 

Khira, 

Swas, 

Thai syiimii. 

Thaishi. 

Kankara, 

Biingi, 

I'liai beng, 

99 

Karela, 

K oil la. 

U'dashi, 

Kdrla. 

Sem or Shim, 

Cliinia, 

Gorshi, 

Cheiise. 

Bokla, 

t» 

99 

99 

Ldba or Lobia, 


99 

99 

Bora, 

Bcira, 

Shobaima, 

Ghonta. 

Chiehinda, 

Biidhcosi, 

riiingi. 

Diidh cdsi. 

Tardi, 

Toroi*, 

Jinkha, 

Toroi*. 

Palwal, 

Paral, 

99 

99 

Bengali, 

Bengali, 

Phtetliou, 

Beiigan. 

Ninua or Ge- 1 

1 Gher^, 

riialla. 

Gher^. 

nora, J 

Palling, 

[ 

Polling, 

99 

99 

Palag, 

»$ 

99 

99 

Pdi, 

Pui, 

Mdi pharai. 

Ghdng. 

Chonrfiyi, 

99 

99 

99 

Hoots, edible. 

Kandmiil, 

Thii, 

Lin. 

Ailing phalli. 

99 

99 

99 

Pckchi, 

99 

99 

99 

Arwi, 

Mana, 

Al^ind, 

Alun;i. 

Alii, potatoc, 
Pind iilu or ^ 

Ahi, 

Bilati Thu, 

Biliiti Lin, 

Banda, J 

^ 99 

99 

99 

Sakarkand, 

Rangalii, 

Thu giina. 

Tga lin. 

S] litres and eon- 
dirnents, j 

^ Alasala, 

99 

99 

Ualdi, 

Ilalad, 

Ilaldoi, 

Yungui. 

Adrak, 

Ada, 

Haijeng, 

Kiisiyar, 

Y^nkh^j. 

U'kh, 

Kiisiyar, 

Kiisiyar, 

Tambtikii, 

Tamkii, 

Tuinkii, 

Tamkii. 

Pann, 

Paiin, 

Phutai, 

Pauii. 

G6,tch mirich, \ 
or Cayenne, J 

Alorich, 

Bdujaldt, 

Alorchi, 

Large or Cap- 1 
sicuni, J 

Bada 

Alorich, 

J- Banjalutthopa, j 

Bada 
^ Alorchi, 
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English, Focch, 


Lahsun, 

lloshan, 

Piiiz, 


Jini, 

.lira, 

Loup;, 

Long, 

Ilaolii, 

Ilachi, 

Kalii mirich. 

Golmorich, 

,1 owain. 

Jowui, 


Jaiphal, 

S6mj)li, 

Gwanniri, 

Sont, 

Sdnt, 

]>ipal, 

Bipli, 

Dyes, 

Bong, 

Nil, 

Nil,^ 

K usuin. 

Knsum, 

Daldi, 

Ilalad, 

Tuiitl, 

j* 

Mini jit, 

Manjit, 

Balkuin, 

Bokoin, 

Al, 


Supari, 

Snpari, 

Katli, 

Kath, 

'IVsii or Tens, 

if 

Geiicia, 

if 

Harm, 

Ilarra, 

Drnp;s, &c. 

if 

Bikli (poison). 

Bisli, 

Biklinica, 

♦» 

Sinj^hia Bikh, 

Singhia, 

Ilarina Bikh, 

Ilarina, 

Dudhia Bikh, 

Diidhia, 

Tejinit, 

T<‘j).at, 

Lai charulan. 

Bakt chandan, 

Dhiipi chandan, 

Dhiipi, 

Charaita, 

Chirita, 

Jainti or Bhut- \ 


kes, j 

a 

Jata mangsi. 

.T.ata m^si. 

•Trees, genericc. 

Gacch, P^d, 

Sisii, 

Sisrong, 

Sakwa, 

Sal, 

Timd, 

a 

Sagwan, 

if 

Babul, 

, , 

Kliair, 

Khair, 

B'^s, common, 

B§,ns, 

Bdns, small. 

Bish bans, 


r 


Bodo, Bhindd, 


Pader, shamb-1 
rang, J 

Piagi, 

!> Roshan. 
Tango. 

it 

L<Hlg, 

f f 

Long. 

if 

,Jati nioricli, 
.Towni, 

99 

Golniorchi. 

.lowni. 

it 

Gwamilri, 

if 

Gwamiiri. 

19 

Chimphrai, 

Pipli- 

a 

Nil, 

Khusiirn, 

Acho (plant), 

it 

Mai jitti. 

It 

Nil. 

Ludhii. 
Tangwa. 
Mai jatti. 

a 

it 

if 

Shuphari, 

Kwoiro, 

Shuphdri. 

Khtur. 

if 

it 

SilikliCi, 

a 

Ilorkdti. 

Bish, 

it 

Ning. 

it 

Singia, 

Ilarina, 

Ruh, 

Thrjpiit, 

Chandan, 

(chandan, 

Khabitita, 

ft 

Singi. 

Ilarina. 

Tiih. 

Th^jpiit. 

it 

Chandan. 

Khaba. 

ii 

Ph^ng, 

Bon phang, 
Sisrong, 

Sal, 

}) 

^ Sing. 

Sisrong. 

Sill. 

a 

ti 

a 

it 

it 

Kwoiro, 

Wii. 

a 

Khair. 

Pa sing. 


>» 
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VOCABULARY. 


Snfflish, 

Kocch, 

B6nt or Cane, 
Champa, 

Semal, 

R^ndi, large tree, 
Mohwa, 

Sahajn^, 

Nimb, 

Barr, 

Pfpal, 

Pdkar, 

Adambar, 

PaMs or Dhak, 
Madar or Ekonia, 
Jamalgota or 1 

Bdnth, 

Champa, 

Simla, 

91 

>9 

Raikhanjan, 

Nim, 

Bor, 

Pipol, 

Pakuri, 

}> 

Panas, 

Madar, 

Kaiiikdl, 

Bhagr^nda, j 

Sg or Euphorbia, Siju, 

N^phaui or 1 
Cactus, j 

Nara sijii. 

Asoka, 

99 


Tdl, 

Khajur, 

Khajiir, 

Ndril, 

Narcl, 

Supiiri, 

Supari, 

Adhdsup^ri, 

>> 

Am or Amba, 

Am, 

Amnld, 

99 

Sharifa, 

99 

Atta, 

Atta, 

Katahar, 

Kathal, 

Barahar, 

Bohor, 

Ndrangi, 

Santala, 

Nimbd, 

Jarnir, 

Bair, 

Bobori, 

Tut, 

>» 

Imli, 

Tetali, 

Kclla, 

Kollo, 


Parts 

Grain, 

Kokhi, 

Straw, 

Pdal, 

Chaff. 

Patan, 

Bran, 

Ankari, 

Stubble, 

Nard, 

Husk, 

Ti'isi, 

Pod, long. 

Cheur, 

Round capsule, 

Chdiir, 

Ear of grain. 

Shis, 


Bodo, 

DhimM. 

Raidong, 

Rddhii. 

Champa, 

Champa, 

Syumli, 

Losing. 


n »» 

j> »* 


Nim, 

B6r, 

99 

Nim. 

Bor. 

»» 

99 

3 9 

Phalds, 

Mandari, 

99 

99 

i^alas. 

99 

Batho sijo, 
Maibijng-sijii, 

Sijo. 

Thdl, 

39 

Tab 

Nalikdl, 

>» 

39 

99 

39 

Thaikjo, 

T6rs6, 

93 

39 

99 

Khantal, 

99 

Damshe, 

99 

Santara, 

(^Jholonga, 

Boigri, 

99 

99 

Choishd. 

Bdgri. 

Tetali, 

f Thdli, 1 

\ Laiphdng, j 

Tctiili. 

Ydmphi. 

OF Plants. 


Ldkhi, 

Jigip, 

Giibu, 

Gdndbi, 

Jigap, 

J uzai, 

Chocha, Bej^ng, 

Ldkhi. 

Natan. 

99 

. Akandi. 
Nara. 
Tilsi. 
Thukra. 

Shis, 

39 

Shis. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

DhimfU. 

Barb of ear, % 

Suii"a, 

Khishiug, 

Siinga. 

Stalk, 

Geitch, 

Biphiing, 

Sing / 

Bind, 

(diilka. 

Bigilr, 

(duinchci. 

Pulp, 

Miisd, 

Modorn, 

Bella. 

Core, 

Sfins, 

»» 

)» 

Seed or stone, 

Biehi, 

Bigot, 

Bichi. 

Flower bud, 

Kdrhu, 

Tropidong, 

Kdrhii. 

Flower, 

Phiil, 

Bibiir, 

Lhep. 

Pollen, 

Bhusdng, 

Shurnu, 

Dluila. 

Fruit, 

Phal, 

Bithai, 

Sihu. 

Boot, 

Sikor, 

Bddii, 

Shikar. 

Bole or stem, 

Sol sol. 

Giidui, 

Gora. 

Bark, 

(dial. 

Bigor, 

(diiini. 

Wood or timber, 

Manja, 

Bdii])hang, 

Manja. 

Braiu-b, 

Dal,* 

lidai. 

Dal eng. 

ijCaT, 

Piit, 

Lai, Bilai, 

Lhabii. 

kind. 

Trill, 

Taroi, gungsho, 

Dinchauaime. 

Creeper kind, 

N edslii, 

Fdudong, 

IjeiVshi. 

Air j)laiit kind, 
Beed kind, 

J jaut, 

BTitt, Biiul, 

Alogrot. 

BiUilli, 

Khagra, Kluimi, 

Batali. 

Bush kind, 

llokola, 

Taranju, 

r Nangdovbilai, 1 
\ Tharai, / 

llokola. 

(riini. 

Atha, 

>» 

»> 


Atha, 


it 

I*, at, resin, ofl 

Dhuiia, 



Pine. j 

Ditto ditto Saul, 

Dluina, 

Dhiina, 

Dhiina. 


Pr(‘})are(l ex- 
tract, Pitch or 
Tar, 


Juice, any, 

Bos, 

Bidai, 

Singkoehi. 

Glib or ginteu, 

Gab, 




Natural and 

Politii:al Tt 

ES. 

A man. 

Beta chofi, 

Tliwa, 

Wiival. 

V woman, 

Bcti choa. 

llinjou. 

Beval. 

Vn infant, 1 

sucking, / 

(duni. 

Galai,* 

(dian. 

A child, wean- / 
cd, \ 

(diengra, ] 

(dieiigri, J 

^ Gotho,t 

Dhamka-clian. 

A mature man, 

Gabhiir, 

Jholou, 

Whanteka. 

A mature woman, 

Gabhiir, 

Sikhlou, 

Whanteka. 

A dry nurse. 

Dai, 

a 

a 

A wet nurse. 

Dai, 

Bima batiil. 

Mousi arn4. 

A midwife. 

Dai yani. 

it 

a 

A bride. 

Kwoiua, 

Bihi, 

Kaina. 

A bridegroom, 

Bor, 

Bishai, 

Bur. 

* All young“. 


t Human young- only. 
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English, 

Koech, 

Bodo, 

DhitnaK 

A husband. 

Bhdtar, 

Bishai, 

He. 

A wife. 

Moghi, 

Bihi, 

Be. 

A widow. 

Rand, 

Randi, 

Raiidi. 

A widower. 

Riindra, 

Bahiiida, 

Randra. 

An orphan, 

M our in. 

Mouria, 

INIouria. 

A virgin. 

Kuinuri, 

Si'kala, 

Dliaiii. 

A whore. 

Noti, 

>» 

99 

A whoremonger 

Lilfihandar, 

»» 

99 

A corj)sc, 

A sexton, buri- ' 

Mora, 

[ 

Gathoi, 

Sikii. 

er or hurucr, 



99 

A mourner. 

>> 

>> 

99 

Parent, 

Janam jata. 

Bipha, 

Aba. 

Child, 

Beta, 

Bisha, 

Chan. 

Guardian, 

>> 

99 

99 

Ward, 

a 

99 

99 

Minor, 

9 * 

99 

99 

Bastard, 

Jarwa, 

Bipha yonga. 

99 

Adopted child, 

Posh beta, 

Dharam Bisha, 

Poshya ehan 

Heir, 

Waris, 

Khiinigar, 

Ilurkhun. 

Ancestor, 

Pirhi, 

Pirhi, 

99 

Descendant, 

Choa rechod. 


99 

A relation of " 
blood, j 

- Gotri, 

Harkhiin, 

Ilarkhiiii. 

Do. of marriage. 

1 i> 

99 

99 

Kinsfolk or! 

relatives of | 

blood jind i 

^ Kiitumbh, 

r Giishti, 1 

^ Gouini manii- > 

1 shi, J 

Glishthi, 

Tai ko diang 

marriage, J 

1 



Own family or ] 
household, J 

^ Alabas, 

Nddni manushi. 

Siiko guthi. 

Other folk, 1 

[ PorTog, 

Malaicho, 

Bodmi. 

strangers, J 



Giri, Gra. 

A Householder, 

Giri, 

Giri, Gra, 

An ascetic. 

Bairagi, 

Ilouria, 

99 

Father, 

Bap, 

A]>ha, 

Aba. 

Mother, 

Ma, 

Aya, 

Amma. 

Brother, 

Bhai, 

Bida, 

Yolla. 

Sister, 

Bahiii, 

Bina nou. 

Rima. 

Son, 

Beta, 

Bisha, 

Chau. 

Daughter, 

Beti, 

Bishii, 

(diumdi. 

Boy, 

Chengra, 

tiiwa gotho. 

Wajaii. 

Girl, 

Ch^ngri, 

Ilinjou gotho, 

Bejan. 

Pat. grandfather, Aju, 

Abo, 

Aju. 

Grand child. 

Nithi, 

Rich on. 

Nathi. 

Mat. grandfathei 

r, Ndna, 

Abo, 

Aju. 

Pat. grandmo-' 
. ther. 

. Abo, 

Aboi, 

Ajai. 
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English . Kocch . 

Mat. grandnio- i 
thcr. 

Father’s sis- 
ter’s husband, / 

Father’s sister, 

Fatlier’s brother, JcHlio, Khura, 
Brother’s son, Bhatija, 

Mother’ s brother, Mama, 
Mother’s sister, Mashi, 

Sister’s son, Bliagiiiii, 


Nani, 

Pisha, 

Pisai, 


Brother’s 1 w.. 

daughter, ] 

Sister’s daufrhter, Bhairini, 


Pat. Cousin, 
Mat. (Jousin, 
Fafher-in-law, 
Son-ill-law, 
Brother-in-law, 
Sister-in-law, 
Foster brother, 
Foster sister. 
Friend, 

Kneiny, 

Neigh l)our, 
Stranger, 


Dcidii, Bviha, 
Di'idii, Baba, 
Babaji, 

Janiai, 

Scila, 

Siili, 

Diidhia Bliai, 
Dudliia Ihihin, 
Saklii, 

Bairi, 

Ihisporsi, 

Noudhia, 


1 ’at run, 
Client, 
Partner in 
trade, ikQ. 


1 Liidii, 

J Bhiigiiira, 


Fellow caste man, Ekjalia, 
Own country. It / 

ualal soil, / 


Dcsbhai, 


Fellow coun- 
tryman. 

Alien, foreigner, Pordesi, 


} 


Host, 

Guest, 

Traveller, 

Master, 

Servant, 

Debtor, 

Creditor, 

Freeman, 

Slave, 

Predial slave. 
Menial slave, 
Born slave. 


Ghorgrihasth, 

Sohor, 

Porbasia, 

IMiinib, 

C’hakor, 

Dharuii, 

Mabajan, 

Sadlnn, 

Banda, 

»» 

Bandci, Baiidi, 


} 

{ 

{ 


Bodo, 


Aboi, 

Amai, 

Ano'i, 

Ayong, Adoi, 

Biyaddi, 

Amai, 

Maddi, 

Banaicho, 

Biya doi, 

Biya noi, 
Ada, Agai, 
Ada, Agai, 
Apha, 

Bija inadoi, 

Bibnang, 

Bibiiang, 

>» 

Giishthi, 

Bairi, 

Gyati, 

Aiashi, 


Rannai, 

Jongni But 6, 
Jongniraijo, 

Jongni,. raijoni-1 
-’manushi, j 

G u b lin ^raijoni-1 
wirianashi, j 

Barthan hodong 
Aiashi, 

>> 

Gra, 

Arpho, 

Dliarjaya, 

Dharhoua, 

>> 

'J 

»» 


DhimdL 

Ajai. 

Pisha. 

Pisai. 

Jetha, Dado. 

Bhatija. 

Miimu, 

Moushi. 

Bhagina. 

Bhatiji. 

>» 

Dai, Yolla. 
Dai, Yolla. 

J uwa. 
Mliawa. 

Stila. 

Sali. 

ij 

1* 

Taikodidng. 

Bairi. 

>> 

>» 

>» 

Bantha paid. 

y> 

Tai ko rCijyo 

Nal Sakha. 
Borajyo-ko- 

dyuiig. 

, (rwoipika. 
Chalilehe. 

Gra. 

Chakor. 

Dharchaika. 

Dharpuka. 

>* 

it 

Ji 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

jyhimdL 

Bought slave. 

>» 

9> 

9f 

Domestic servant. 

Kamail, 

Arpho, 

>1 

>» 

Male ditto, 

Kamuil, 

»» 

Female ditto. 
Mistress of "I 



}l 

House, Ma- > 
nager, J 

Girtliaiii, 


y> 

Steward, out- d 




house mana- > 

Dednia, 

yi 

y> 

J 

Sovereign, 

liaja, 

Raja, 

Raja. 

Subject, 

Praja, 

Porja, 

Porja. 

King, 

llaja. 


yy 

Noble, 

Kuliii, 


>f 

Feasant, Four- 1 

Dliekara, 


tf 

geois, / 

Gentleman, 

Kulin, 


♦ » 

Flel)eian, 

Dlu'kara, 

,, 

1 J 

I.iandlord, 

Giri, 

Gril, 

Giri. 

Tenant or 
Leaseholder, / 

INIastajir, 

Gr^, 

Giri. 

Hunter, 

.Byadhi, 

J ♦ 

y> 

Fislieniian, 

iMatehiiii, 

!!\Iala, Jalua, 

Jalua. 

Herdsman, 

Gwal, Sapal, 1 
Majatlii, J 

Gwal, 

Gwal. 

Agricultural 1 
cultivator, j 

Kirsan, Chasa, 

Porjji, 

Porja. 

Gardener, 

Mali, 

,, 

>1 

Hired labourer, 

Kaiula, 

Bberan boyo, 

Beni bar. 

Floughnian, 

llahvaba, 

llulwa. 

Ilalwiii. 

Mereliant, I 

wholesale, j 

Trader, retail, 
ljank(‘r,mone} - \ 

Dlioni, 

Dokciiii, 

Sarrafi, 

Mabajan, 

t ) 

Mahujan. 

dcniler, J 



Bankrupt, 

Khiingta, 


) 9 

JManid'acturer, 
Artizan, crafts- 1 

Mistri, 

Dagra, 

y 

man, J 




Artist, liberal. 

Silj)iwiir, 

,, 


Priest, cleric. 
Layman, laic. 

Piijak j)atak. 

Dedslii, Dhami, 

Dedshi, Dhami. 

Giiru, 

Gosain, 

>> 

»> 

Chela, 

Bhogot, 

,, 

9* 

Purohit, \ 

Pujari, J 

Piirobit, 1 

Pujari, / 

Dedshi, Dhami, 

Dedshi, Dhami. 

Witch, male. 

Dakin, 

Hiwa daina, 

Dhaina. 

Ditto, female, 

Dakini, 

TIinjou daina. 

Mhai. 
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English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

Sorcerer or ma-N 

Khot komi, ') 



Jadugar, JeSn- . 

> yy 

yy 

gician, | 

Diviner or au- 1 

. tri, J 


yy 

gur, j 




Astrologer, 

Jdtshi, 

yt 

yy 

Fortune-teller, 

Nat, Bdnd, 

yy 

yy 

Exorcist, j 

Jhiir phunk '} 
kornia, J 

!• Ojha, 

Ojha. 

Clerk, scholar, } 
man of letters, / 

- Pondit, 

yy 

” 

Teacher, 

Guru, 

yy 

yy 

Learner, 

Sish, 

i f 

yy 

Minister of state, Mantri, 

Dewdn, 

Dewan. 

Prime minister, 

Mill mantri, 

yt 

yy 

Finance ditto. 

Diwan, 

Diwan, 

Diwan. 

Law ditto, 

Dharmadhikari, 

yy 

» * 

Foreign ditto. 
Envoy, * 

Dut, 

}> 

y y 

Judge, Lawyer, 

»> 

tt 

yy 

Umpire, single. 

Salis, 

yy 

yy 

Jury, Panchayat, Panchriti, 

Wokil, ” 

Diami. 

Pleader, attorney, Wdkil, 

Wokil. 

Plaintiff’, 

Phairadi, 

»♦ 

»» 

Defendant, 

Asaini, 

»» 

yy 

Witness, 

Gowa, Saki, 

Tsat, 

Tsat. 

Civilian, 

>» 

yy 

yy 

Soldier, 

Sipiihi, 

Siphai, 

Siphai. 

Officer, 

,, 


55 

Private, 

Commander-in- 1 
Chief, J 

ff 

Senapati, 

5 1 

15 

55 

5 5 

Sailor, Boatman, Kednia, Malldh. 


5 > 

Physician, 

Ihyha, 

Ojha, 

Ojha. 

Surgeon, 

tf 

yy 

yy 

Druggist, 

Pasari, 

Pakhdli, 

yy 

Poet, 

Kabiraj, 

55 

yy 

Painter, 

Malak(3r, 

M^li, 

M^li. 

Architect, 

iy 

yy 

yy 

Sculptor, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Musician, 

GSin, 

yy 

yy 

Mason or 
House-builder, 
Miner, quarrier ^ 

^ Mistri, 

1 

Th^vui, 

Dari. 

for metal, j 

f 

>» 


Stone quarrier. 
Stone cutter or ' 

>» 

1 

yt 

” 

Engraver, 

r 

yy 

yy 
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English. 

Kocch . 

Bodo. 

DhimAL 

Metallic engraver. 
Smelter, 


>♦ 

>» 

9 9 

99 

Bricklayer and 1 
maker, J 

Kiimhdl, 

Kiimhal, 

Kumhdl. 

Tile maker. 

ij 


9) 

Thatcher, 

Chal, 

Nukhiim l^pgra. 

Sad'amka. 

Carpenter, 

Bardi, 

Shiltar, 

Khiimd). 

Potter, 

Kdmha), 

Khiim^ll, 

Smith, 

K^mhiir, 

Khamdr, 

K^imdr. 

Ironsmith, 

Kamhar, 

»» 

99 

Coppersmith, 

Kdmhar, 


9 * 

Brazier, 

Kamhar, 


99 

Pewtcrer,’ 

Thatari, 

Thatdri, 

Thatari. 

Bell maker. 

Gold & silver- 1 
smith, J 

3 » 

Bania, 

Bcinia, 

Bania. 

Cutler, 

Kamhar, 



Cook, 

Bhandari, 

>* 

99 

Barber, 

Nowa, 

Nowa, 

Nowa. 

Taylor, 

Dorji, 

»■> 

>> 

Shoemaker, 

Chumar, 

( 'luimar. 

1 9 

Currier, Tanner, 

Chumar, 

»> 

99 

Miller, 


if 

99 

Oilman, 

Tell, 

Teli, 

Teli. 

Dyer, 

Confectioner, 

Rangsiiz, 

Bowri, 

>> 

Bhujiiri, 

9T 

Bowri. 

Butcher, 

Baker, 

Kassai, 

91 

99 

1 9 

Distiller, 

Brewer, 

Turner, 

Suiidi, 

>» 

Siindi, 

9T 

99 

99 

•9 

J » 

Cloth-printer, 


99 

99 

Kapai k^tika. 

Spinner, 


Khunlu€long, 

Weaver, 

Tiinti, Jolaha, 

Uagra, 

Dhawa thirka. 

Basket-maker, 

Hdri, Dom, 

99 

99 

Cordwainer, 


99 

99 

Abstract Forms 

OF Above Nou: 

NS. 

Carcase, animal. 

Mora, 

Gothoi, 

Sik^. 

Corpse, human. 

Mdrd, 

Gothoi, 

Sikd. 

Sex, 

Ling, jati. 

,, 

,, 

Male sex, 

Puling, 

99 

91 

Female sex. 

Stri ling. 

9* 

99 

Age, how old. 

Boish, 

Boish, 

Boish. 

Birth, sheer. 

Jonom, 

Jonom, 

Jonom. 

Infancy, 

Chda boish. 

GothobM, 

Dudu^m boish. 

Childhood, 

Chengra bdish. 

Khat gdrgurbla, 

W^jan boish. 

Puberty, 

G^bur boish. 

Jholou slo. 

Whdntd boish. 
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English. 

Old age, decre- d 
pitude, J 

Youth, 
Parturition, 
Delivery, ac- 1 
couchement, J 
Baptism, naming. 
Weaning, vrea-1 
ned state, J 

Toga virilis, 1 
coming of age, > 
the mere fact, J 
Marriage, mere 
act, 

Wedlock, state 

Celibacy, 

Virginity, 

Whoredom, 

Divorce, 

Courtship, 

Betrothal, 


Mourning, 
state of, 
Progenitorsliip, 
Ancestry, 
Succession or 
line of Inhe- 
ritance, 

llelationship of 
blood, 

Ditto, of mar- 
riage. 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Budha boish, 

Braibla, 

Jiidn boish, 

Gothobla, 

Phordba, 

Upzidong, 

>» 

39 

Janam kushti, 

Mungdona, 

Bhat chiUui, 

Maikhamdoa, 

Beha, 

33 

Habba, 

’, Bibahota, 

33 

Abibahota, 

33 

Kosobgiri, 

3 3 

33 

33 

33 

Somond, 

33 

t, Mali deva, 

Gotiphopnin, 

), Jolava, 

Goti syounin, 

^ ChiVA, 

Badua, 

»» 

>> 

} 

1 Somoiid, 

33 

^ Somond, 

33 

\ Somond, 

39 


J 

} 


Legitimacy, 
state of, 

Bastardy, ditto. 

Adoption, ditto, 

Status by birth. 

Status by voca- 1 
tion, J 

Lineage, race, ^ 
stock, / Bongs, kiil, 

tribe, clan, J 


Jati, 

Bewosa, 


Jati, 


Bodo,’*' 


DhimdL 
W^r^ng boish. 

Wh^int6 bo’ish. 
Chanjenka. 

Mingtapika. 

Omch^ka. 

>> 

Behoii . 

a 

a 

>» 

>> 

Bhondipika. 

Meduka. 

Chu^. 

i> 

a 

>t 


>9 

39 

39 

>» 

>> 

Jati. 

>> 

Jati. 


Own liame ol own race, i. c. Mecch. 
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English. Kocch, 

Class, order of 1 ^ 
men, J 

Vocation, 1 
means of live- > Rojgar, 
lihood, J 
Profession, li- 1 
beral art, j 

Trade, com- 1 
mercial status, j * 

Service, menial, Chakari, 
Friendship, Dosti, 

Enmity, Dushmani, Bair, 

Neighbourhood, „ 

Partnership, ,, 

Fellowship, any, Sangat, 

F«ip ofj 

Ditto of trade 1 
or craft, j ” 

Freedom, Sddhinta, 

Slavery, Golami, 

Subjection, status. Projapan, 


Nobility gen- 1 
try, status, j 
asantry, 4 

lourgeoisie, > Ajati, kaminta, 

itto, J 


Peasantry 
Bourgeoisie, 
ditto, 

Nomade or 1 i 

erratic state, ) P'^'kaslit, 

Agricultural or 1 Khodkasht, 
fixed state, j Grahasthi, 
Proprietory 
class, landed. 

Tenantry, status. 

Priesthood, 
status. 

Laic state. 

Ministry of state, Mantrigari, 
Clerkship, 
scholarship, 
act or statuSj 
Guardianship, 

Pupilage, mi- 
. nority. 


J 

} 

us, 

} 

u state, 

\ 

atus, J 


} 

{ 


Bodo. 


if 


Rojgar, 


>9 


>» 

B6phtir, 

Chakari, 
Lagiigaman, 
Gasho brapdong, 

a 


99 


99 


Deoshi bM, 
Dhtoi bla, 

99 

99 


} 


99 

99 


DhimAL 


Rojgdr. 


99 


99 


Bepar. 


99 

Nalsukha. 

Montahika. 


99 

99 




99 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 

99 
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English, Kocch. 

iiiROFESSlONS AND 


Bodo, BkinidL 

Trades, Details. 


Keligious 


ad- 
ministration, 


?■} 


Convocation, 1 
religious ses- > Dharm Soblia, 
sion, J 


Doctrine, 
Discipline, 
llubric, ritual 
Heresy, 

True faith, 
Miracle, 
Calendar, 
Date, 

Lucky day, 
Unlucky djiy. 
Festival day. 
Fast day. 
Religion, 

Sin, 


Repentance. 1 
remorse, J * 

Forgiveness, i 
remission of > 
sin, J 


Aschorj, 

Pattra, 

Tarikli, Titlii, 


Bhojer din, 
Upasaker din, 
Niyom, Dhorom, 
Pap, 


Nem nislit, Nem nishti* 

Pap, P^p, 

Jingasio, ,, 


Purification, Shu dan. 
Purificatory rites, Shudh kirya, 
Impenitence, Ogyan, 
Excommunica- 1 
tion, jJatmuran, 

Conscience, „ 

Salvation, Rakyii, 

Damnation, Nas, 
miigious rite 1 Korom kirya, 
or sacrament, J Bhos, 

Natal rites, .Taman kirya. 
Baptismal rites, Nam korom. 

Weaning rites, Bhat chuani, 

• Toga virilis 1 Chiira korom, 
rites, J Hariiiarn, 

Marriage rites, Bibah kirya, 

“.rs ‘■"■•j 

Funereal rites, Maran kirya, 
Ditto procession, Kathulia, 
Ancestral rites, Shradh, 


L 

} 


Udraibai, Shiidhar j^hika. 

Pharal chuibai, D66jal p^itia. 
Jinga sia, Ogyan. 

Yet garbai, Jati sihi. 

Rakya, T^iina. 

Nasti, Nas. 

Bhds, Kamp^ika. 

Uptan bhos, „ 

Mungdono, ,, 

Galaino ma'i- 1 m ^ i 
kham dobai, / t^haneom chapa, 


Habba bhos, 
Boirati, 
Machou bhos. 


Bihou p^ik^. 
Boirati. 

Sika bhos. 
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English. 

Public worship 1 
at a temple, j 
Offering, 
Burnt-offering, 
Bloody offering 1 
or sacrifice, j 
Isht pilja or 1 
domestic wor- > 
ship, J 

Kul piija orl 
ancestral j)e- > 
nate worsliip, J 
Prayer,petition 1 
to Go(K / 
Thanksgiving, 1 
thanks to God, j 
Church ser- 1 
vice, prayers, j 
Ditto preaching. 
Witchcraft, 

Exorcism, 


Treaty, 

War, 

Peace, 

Tax, 

Land tax. 
House tax, 


Capitation tax, 

Customs, tax on '] 
external trade, J 
Tax on con- ' 
sumption, ex- 
cise. 

Tax on fairs, 

Tax on manu- 
factures, Ex- 
cise, 

Transit duty 1 
on internal > 
trade, J 

Tribute from 
foreign states. 
Tax on office- 
bearers. 


itr, J 

4 


Kocch. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Puj^i, 

Madai hodong, 

Dir puja. 

Porsad, 

y > 


H6m, 

»> 


Bali, 

Thoi hdyu, 

Hitti. 

Isht puja, 

» > 

Suharan, 

Tiiti, 

»» 

Batlio suharan, 

>> 

W arang bering 
sohoran. 

Piija pat. 

Madai hodong, 

Dir piija. 

Pat, 


yy 

Dahinpana, 

Diin hobba, 

Dhiin paka. 

Jhar phunk, 

{ Ojha nainu, f 
\ Ojha hobba, \ 

Bhiipi, 

Naparaili. 

Political Administration. 


Dhorom patra, 

»» 

yy 

Larai, 

Danjjilai, 

Larai . 

Saluk, 

Misha mishi, 

>> 

Khajana, 

Khajana, 

Khojana. 

Khajana, 

Khajana, 

Khajana. 

Bhitari khajana 

'j» yy 

} > 


f Dan ganti, 1 

1 Bangda leklia. / 

Gliongwai. 

Masul, 

Ghat kouri. 


Abkari, 

Sundini khajana, 

Siindini khajar 

Giindi, Tola, 

fiandi. Tola, 

Gandi. 


yj i> 


Sayar, 

Ghat kouri. 

Ghat ko kouri, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 
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Enghsh. Koech» Bodo, DhitndL 

^ Judicial Administration. 


Adjudication of 1 

Ilak, Nisaf, 

Dharani bichar, 


rights, J 

Punishment of | 

S^isti. 

j- Sdsti, 

Sasti, 

wrongs, J 



Plaint, 

Nalish, 

Ardash, 

Ardash. 

Answer, 

.Jawab, 

>> 

if 

Trial, 

Tajvij, 


if 

Proof, 

Gawahi, 

Isatbla, 

Isat. 

Oath, 

Kasani, 

Shdmai, 

Kirii. 

Ordeal, 

Pdrik, 

Phorika, 

Porik. 

Summons, 

Talab, 

Ijinghot, 

Kaike. 

Bail, 

Jarnini, 

Jarnini, 

Jarnini. 

Arrest, 

Dhor pokor, 

Horn dong, 

Hhim. 

Decree, sentence, llukuin. 

,, 

»» 

Punishment, ] 
corporal, J 

1^ Sajai, 

Sajai, 

S^sti. 

Fine, 

D()nr, 

(Linakliar ! 

Chinara 1 

(’onliscatioii. 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos, 

Sorbos. 

Hanging, 

Phansi, 

Phansi, 

Phdnsi. 

Decapitation, 

Miitha kata, 

Dangaru, 

Pal. 

Imprisonment, 

Kaid, 

Khot, 

Kaid. 

Manaclc 5 fetter. 

Bcri, 

Biri, 

Beri. 

VYatch and ] 
ward. Police, j 

^ (yhoukidari, 


if 

Watchman, 

(^dioukidar, 

,, 

if 

Contract, legal, 

Korar inada, 

Khoral, 

Khordl. 

Contract of hir- ] 

1 Bhara kha. 

Bhara khoral, 

Bhara ko-khoral. 

J 

I 

Ditto of letting. 

Bhara ddva, 

Bhara khoral. 

Bhdra ko-khoral. 

Ditto of buying. 

Kinna koul. 

Baino khoral. 

Choi ko-khoral. 

Ditto of selling. 

Becha koul, 

Phannokhoral, 

Piko khoral. 

Ditto of ex- ] 
change, J 

Bodoli koul. 

Slainok hpL^J^L^. 

So-ko-kho-^^i^ 

Ditto, of carry- ] 

!> Bhara koul, 

Bihankhevui^. 

Bh^r ko-kh^>-i^j^ 

J 

Ditto of alter- 1 


1 


ing or manu- 
facturing, J 

Ditto of service. 

r 

, Bochormdri, 

yf 

J Bochorch^ 1 

^ «khoral, j 

»> 

a 

B^ichor-ko-kh 

Wages, 

Lease of land, "j 

Dormaha, 

>1 


the instru- [ 
ment, J 

> Potta, 

Ph^ita, 

Khogaino jachy^i, 

Potta. 

Verbal promise. 

Koul, 

y» 

Note of hand, 

Rukka, 

tf 
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4S 


Enylish. 

Kocch . 

Bodo, 

Bhimdl, 

Bond, 

Tammasiik, 


>> 

Inherited pro- 1 
perty, / 

Warsi Bhug, 

1 » 

Johfmtia, 


Own acquisitions, Jdliutmri, 

Kang ko jokitya 

Dower, 

Dan, Dahej, 

Jophop taka. 

Bewal ko taka. 

Appanage, 

,, 

a 

99 

Testament, will, 

Dan potro. 

9i 

99 

Gift, deed of, 

Diin potro. 

97 

99 

Sale, ditto. 

Kinna potro. 

99 

99 

Theft, 

Chiiri, 

99 

,, 

Rohhcry, 

Diikaiti, 

99 

99 

House-breaking, 

Sindh, 

99 

99 

Murder, 

Khiin, 

Khun, 

Khiin. ^ 

Battery, 

Mardang, 

Shojalaibii, 

Dangshiika. 

Mayhem, 

Ghail, 

Phej^n, 

,, 

Adultery, 

Chinara, 

Dando, 

Chin^ro. 

Incest, 

Iloroii, 

Dando, 

Chimira. 

Other illicit I 

Iloron, 

Dando. 

Chinara. 

commerce, j 

False witness, 

Micha saki. 

Ong^ Isat, 

Mdelkd Isat. 

Military admi-"| 

nistratioii or ) 

Shastrer bidya. 

99 

99 

art, J 

Army, troops, 

Fonj, 

Phoudo, 

Phoudo. 

Cavalry, 


99 


Infantry, 

»> 

99 

yy 

Artillery, 

>> 

99 

„ 

Musket, 

Bondiik, 

Shilai, 

Shilai. 

Cannon, 

Top, 

Thdp, 

Top. 

Powder, 

B^riid, 

Banij, 

Banij . 

Shot or ball. 

Giili, 

Giili, 

Goli. 

Sword, 

Tarwal, 

Tor^l, 

Toral. 

Shield, 

Dhdl, 

Dhal, 

Dh^l. 

Bow, 

Dhanuk, 

Jillit, 

Dhanuk. 

Arrow, 

Tir, 

Bala, 

Tir. 

Quiver, 

Thorko, 

Thomka, 

Thomka. 

Ensign, flag, 

Nishdn, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshina. 

Mail, armour. 




Spear, 

Ballam, 

Jong, 

Khapor. 

Battle, 

Jujh, 

Dan jalai. 

Larai. 

Victory, 

Jit, 

De hahai. 

Jit. 

Defeat, 

Har, 

Jen bai. 

Har. 

Conquest, 

Dokhol, 

Ldbai, 

Dokhol. 

Pillage, plun- 1 
der, prize, j 

Liit, 

I^iit, 

Liit, 


Litkiiahy Administration. 


Literature, 
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English, 

Kocch, 


Dhimdl, 

Knowledge, 

Gy^n, 

Gyan, 

Gy^n. 

Education, ^ 

Sikkh&, 

Phorong, 

Dhfrka. 

Language, 

The alphabet, 

Bhakha, 

Khourang, Rai, 

Ddp. 

Kophdlii. 

jj 

33 

A letter. 

Akhor, 


33 

A word. 

Shobdo, 

>) 

it 

A vowel, 

Phala, 

>> 

it 

A consonant, 

Akhor, 

3 » 

it 

A sentence, 

Katha, 

33 

33 

Noun, 

,, 

33 

33 

Pronoun, 


33 

33 

Adjective, 


3 3 

33 

Verb, 


33 

33 

Ethics, 

Niti, 

it 

33 

Politics, 

Bajihti, 

3 3 

it 

Arithmetic, 

(Tonti, 

3 3 

it 

(Tcography, 

y> 

33 

33 

Astronomy, 

Astrology, 


33 

it 

Medical science, 

Baidali, 

33 

33 

Grammar, 

Byakoron, 

33 

it 

A continent. 

j> 

3 > 

33 

Island, 

Majhati, 

3 3 

33 

Peninsula, 

33 

33 

Frontier, 

Sim, 

Sim, 

Sim. 

Boundary, any, 
Boundary mark, 

Sim, 

Sim, 

Sim. 

Nishan, 

Nirshan, 

Nirshiii, 

An epistle, 

L^kha, 

Lekhd, 

Lekha. 

A seal. 

Mohor, chap. 

Chdp, 

Chdp. 

A signature. 

Sdhi, 

Miingdan, 

Sohi. 

Reading and 1 
writing, j 

Lckliapori, 

Nitno naino, 

33 

A book. 

Piilhi, 

Piithi, 

33 

A pen, 

Kolom, 

Kolom, 

Kolom. 

Ink, 

Ktili, 

Khali, 

Kali* 

Paper, 

Kwgaj, 

Khagaz, Lckha, 

Khlgach. 

Parchment, 



Naval affairs, 




A ship. 

J ^^haj, 

33 

it 

A boat, 

Nau, 

' Nan, 

Ndwdr. 

A baggage "I 

boat, large, / 

A baggage 1 

boat, small, j 

Ghdrnau, 

Jhiik, 

9 9 

Sdnuiga, 

Sorongo, 


A pleasure boat. 

Sorongo, 

33 

99 

A skiff or canoe. 

Sorongo, 

Toli, 

Sorongo, 


Hull, 



Keel, 
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VOCi!HULARY. 


English . 

,J^occh. 

Agalddnga, 

Head, 

Stern, 

Piich donga. 

Hulk, 

Na(?r tdli. 

Mast, 

Mastnl, 

Sail, 

Pal, 

Oar, 

Uaiir, 

Rudder, 

Hail, 

A voyage. 


Freight or 1 

Niier bhara. 

charges, J 

Cargo or load, 

Nacr bojha, 

Insurance, 

Bima, 

Medical adrniO 


nistration or > 

> Kaviraji, 

art, J 


Disease, 

Kahil, 

Cure, 

Aram, 

Prescription, 

»> 

Physic, the drug, Darii, Boti, 

iV vomit, 

J J 

A purge. 

J lilab, 

Blood-letting, 

>> 

Pulse feeling. 

Nari dckhibar, 

Pulse, 

Nari, 

Dysentery, 

Jhara rog. 

Diarrhoea, 

Lohu jhara. 

Looseness, mere, Jhara, 

Fever, 

Jor, 

Ague, 

Jor, 

Hepatitis, 

Koljar bish. 

Asthma, 

S^shi, Ilapani, 

Pulmonary 1 

j. Kas, 

consumption, 

Other con- 

1 

sumption. 

> Siikaiia, 

neral wasting, . 

1 

Pet6r bish. 

Belly-ache, 

Head- ache. 

Mather bish. 

Ophthalmia, 

Chdkur b^ram. 

Itch, 

Chiilkani, 

Elephantiasis, 

9> 

Leprosy, 

Kudhi, 

Dropsy, 

King’s evil, 

Panilaga, 

Karanmiil, 

Goitre, 

Gh^g, 

Measles, 

Kh6sara, 

Small-pox, 

Boson, 


Bodo, 

Dhimdl. 

Agal dinga, 

Gor dinga, 

Toli, 

Khcrka, 

Phdl, 

Boithii, 

O'di, 

>> 

Thdli. ” . 

it 

Pill. 

O'di. 

Naer bhara. 


Naer bhdja. 

it 

>» 

Biad, 

Gabai, 

Tiiiika, 

E'lh^. 

Muli, 

»> 

O'shar. 

» » 

> > 

>) 

Shdr nain(*, 

Shor, 

Khiuai biad, 
Tho'i khi(>, 
Khigobiiyo, 
Lumdong, 
Lumdong, 

Bikha chadong, 
Dhai, 

»> 

Shorkhaiika. 

Shdr. 

Moidan gilka. 
Iliti moidan. 
Moidan . 

Misha. 

Misha. 

Tumsing-t li lika 
Seshi. 

Khiisula, 

Shuka. 

Snkan, 

Chopka. 

Udi chadong, 
Kh6r6 chiidong, 
Mokonh^yii, 
Gechou chorop. 

Ildman-tuuka. 
Piirin tiiiika. 

Mi tuiika. 

Khiia ko tuiika 

>> 

Khudia, 

Doin^ing, 

it 

Khiidia. 

Chitenghi. 

>> 

Golondo, 

Lonthi, 

Bonthai, ) 

Bansmaria, f 

a 

Golondi. 

Khdsara. 

^ Boson. 



VOCABULARY. 


5i 


En(/Iifih . 

Pox, Siphilis, 
jnies. 

Cholera, 

Swoon or Syn- 1 
cope, / 

Falling sickness. 
Gravel stone in 1 
bladder, J 

A wound or hurt , 
A cut, 

A bruise, 

A boil, 

A pustule, 

A pimple, 

A fracture of 1 
bone, / 

A dislocation, 

A plaster, 

An ointment orl 
unguent, J 

A liniment. 

An amulet, 
charm, talis- 
man, 

Spell, incanta- 
tion, bewitch 
rncnt. 


Kocch . 

Ban gliava, 
Bindisdr, 

Bhed bdmi, 

Jhank, 

Tciiria, 

Piithari, 

Ghau, 

Kata ghau, 
The tali ghau, 
Diimal, 

Phu nsa, 
Phutka, 

Bhanga, 

Jora Idra, 
Patti, 

Malham, 


Bodo. 

Noti garai, 

Oros, 

Ilomhdmi, 1 
Thangan mara, j 

Tai hapmo, 
T^iiria, 

Akhir, 

Garai, 

Garai, 
Khiignima, 
GiiguM, 

Chithot, 

Chithot, 


DhimdL 

Noti pechara, 
Bindisor. 

Tanka dhara. 


Baibai, 

Jora Iddidong, 
Muli bilai. 


(^hothat n6, 

Teiiria. 

Pathari. 

Pechara. 

Pechara. 

Khara. 

Y limcha. 

Philrkota. 

Phurkota, 

Bhoika. 

Jora leika. 
Tq)ahika. 


’■} 
inta- 1 
itch- > 


Til VIZ, 

Khot korom, 

J ontor-montor, 
Mbhon, 


Gou khiis, 


} Dam-hobba, I 
Madai horn- > 
(long, J 


Oshor. 

Dhaina p^ka. 
Mhaidi Lagaipi. 


Exorcism, 

Jhcir-phunk, 

1 Ojha hobba, J 
1 Ojha naino, ] 

r Bhiipi. 

Ojha kain 
L Napara cli 

Omen, 

Lokshon, 

Biphut, 

Jatra ^li. 

Auspices, 

,, 

> > 

Second sight, 


,, 


Evil eye, 
Palmistry or 1 

” 

Khiiga nango, 
Mogon nango, . 

1“ Mi nojo. 

fortune-telling, / 

»> 


>» 

Horoscope, 

Jononi pattri. 


yy 

Pestle, 

Lodha, 

Gotha, 

Gotha. 

Mortar, 

Sil,* 

Onthai, 

Hnthur. 

Bandage, 
Hunter’s and 1 
fisher’s craft, j 

Bandhan, 

Shikar, 

Khatop, 

Moihomi, 

Jinka. ^ 

Shikar. 

Game, the spoil. 

>» 

yy 

yy 

A noose or snare. 

Jhont, 

Khoi, 

Jhont. 

A net. 

J41, 

Jy^, 

Jale. 

A sling, 

Ram dori. 

Duntrdiiiia:. 

Diliti. 



VOCABULARY. 


English, 

A pitfall? 

A trap. 
Bird-lime, 
Herdsman’s 1 
craft, / 

Flock, 1 

Herd, / 

Fleece, 

Breeding, act of, 
Shearing, ditto. 
Milking, ditto, 
Churning, ditto. 
Milk-pale, 
Churn, 

Shears, 

Fodder, 

Grass, 

Hay, 

Agricultural 
art, i 

Grains, gene- ) 
rice, J 

Grasses, ditto, 
Oils, ditto. 

Dyes, ditto, 
Textile stuffs, 1 
ditto, J 

Agricultural I 
products, J 
Farming stock, 
Cart, small, 
Waggon, large, 
Carriage, 
Harness, 

Saddle, 

Bridle, 

Sack, 

Basket, 

Pitchfork, 

Winnow, 

Flail, 

Sickle, 

Scythe, 

Mattock or 1 
pick-ax, J 
Spade, 

Shovel, 

Hoe or spud, 


Korrh. 

Both, 

Bhhnftl , 

Giidh, 

Hakdr, 

Gadhe. 

Dlierpln, 

Atha, 

Diirpln, 

Dhfu’phi. 

Athd, 

Atiiti. 

Gdru bhains ] 
palan, J 

' Maishil niiisho ] 
pushy a, j 

► Did pia poshika» 

Jhank, Hdnga, 

Phalli, 

Jhake. 

Poshom, 

Khomon, 

Moishii. 

Piishya kam. 

Poshini hobba, 

ji 

»» 

Ch^mka, 

Srddong, 

Chepkd. 

Mohan, 

y » 

1 J 

Kandia, 

Ivhtindia, 

Khandia. 

Rsihi, 

Kenchi, 

Khais, 

Khainch. 

Cliani, 

Gangsho, 

»» 

Ghas, 

Gangsho, 

Nainid. 

Khar, 

Chasiiri, 

J igap, 

Senkd nainie. 

y y 

Ldkhi, 

Liiklii, 

Lokhi. 

Ghas, Trill, 

Gangsho, 

Naime. 

Tel, 

I'hau, 

CluViti. 

Rung, 

Long, 

Bong. 

Siitpat, 

Kbundung, 

Siite. 

Khcter jiuis. 

Arjiin, 

Lengko. 

Grill asther saj. 

>} 

,, 

Gari, 

Gari, 

Gari. 

Bojhui gtiri. 

fy 

yy 

Suj, 

y } 

Jliini, 

yy 

Jiiig. 

yy 

>> 

Dhuluir, 

Chala, 

CUiala. 

Dhuki, 

Khadu, 


Tanra, 

Tliara, 

,, 

Kulii, 

Chongrai, 

Ra, 

»» 

Kachi dan. 

>> 

Kachi, 

y 7 

Kachi. 

>> 

>> 

yy 

Khonti, 

Khonti, 

Khdnta. 

Kdd^l, 

Kddal, 

KcSdal. 

B^dha, 

Beda, 

y y 

Ddhiiki, 

Doukhi, 

Glidngdi. 



VOCABirLARY. 


.‘.3 


/iV/Z/.v// . 

Kocch. 

Bill 1 

Bill hook, p 

Dan, 

Plough, 

Dal, 

narrow, 

IMcVi, 

Ploughshare, 

Phalli, 

Ditto yoke. 

Yongal, 

Ditto shaft, 

Nangol, 

Ditto handle. 

Muthia, 

Landed proper- 1 
ty or estate, / ^ ’ 

Freehold, 

Milik, 

Leasehold, ^ 

Ijara, .hit, 

Cotch, J 

I’^arin , 

Ijara, Jot, 

Bent, 

Khajana, 

(^intraet of renlt, 

Kahiiliyat, 

Metairie or Da- 1 

Adhiari biint, 

tai, / 

riortieultural art, 

J > 

Ditto products, 

Sds, 

Flower, 

Pluil, 

Fruit, 

Phal, 

Merchant’s craft, 
Merchandise 1 

Mahajaui, 

or things in > 
barter, J 

Mahajaiicr jiiiis. 

Bale of goods. 
Crane, 

Mot, 

Pulley, 

JjCver, 

Capital or stock. 

Piinji, 

Profits, 

Monafa, 

Price, 

Dam, 

Market rate, 

Bhaii, 

Dearness, 

Sastai, 

Cheapness, 

Mangl'd, 

Barter, 

Adol bodol. 

Purchase, 

Kiiina, 

Sale, 

Bdchii, 

Banker’s craft. 

Sharafi, 

Monc}^ any. 

Taka kori. 

Coin, 

Kdltaka, 

Credit, trust, 

ITdhar, 

Silver coin. 

Takii,* 

(xold coin. 

Mohor, 

(’apital. 

IMiiji, 


Boito. 

Dhimdl, 

'^Th^kha, 

luSngdi'. 

Dal, 

Dal. 

Moi, 

Mdi. 

Phalli, 

Phalli. 

Jongol, 

Jongol. 

Ntingol, 

Nangol. 

Muthi, 

Miitiii. 


>> >> 


M Jf 


Phorjani rannai, 

Adhiii ko 

»■* 

Sds. 

Bihar, 

Lliep. 

Bithai, 

Siha. 

Beophar, 

Bedpar. 

Baiyiijinis, 

Chol-ko-jinis 

Bihah, 

Bdkch^i. "" 

>> 

Ponji, 

» J 

>> 

Ponji. 

Bishii, 

Oldk^. 

Bhau, 

Bhau. 

Nirik, 

Rakam. 

Monga jai. 

J a Ilka. 

Geer jai, 

Lenka. 

Slijalai, 

Sdskn, 

Phan, 

Choi. 

Bai, 

IMt. 

Bahia jiuis. 

Choi ko jinis. 

Kdltaka, 

Kdltaka. 

Dhar, 

Dhar. 

Taka, 

'Fhaka. 

Mohor, 

• Son mdhor. 

Piuiji, 



• The printiipal and almost only a-irii'ultural imploinent ot ihe AliujJrh and Dhiniul : 
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EngUfih . 

Kocch, 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl 

Interest, 

Biaz, 

Bisha, 

Olehe. 

Loan, letting. 

Korojdf'u, 

Dhar la, 

Dhar rhil. 

Loan, borrowing, 

Korojlen, 

Dhar liot. 

Dhar pi. 

l*awn or deposit, Bandhak, 

Bandha, 

Bandha. 

Debit, 4 side of 

» » 

B6 hanang go. 

Rhulika. 

Credit, / account, 

>» 

Imbc hanang go, 

Pilika. 

Debt, 

Koroj, 

Dhar, 

Dhar. 

Payment, 

Chukti, 

Jopbai, 

» y 

Sliop-keej)er's 1 
craft, J 

Dokani, 

5 

yy 

Retail trade. 

Paikciri, 

5 

yy 

A measure. 

Nap, 

Chilyo, 

Chiiyo, 

Dong. 

A weight. 

Toul, 

Dong. 

Dry measure. 

Don, 

>> 

yy 

Wet measure. 

Kanria, 

Hachung, 

Chdnghai. 

Measure of bulk. 

Don, katta. 

Don, kdthci. 

Don, katha. 

Ditto^pf extent. 

Dighdl, 

Gallon, 

Rhinka. 

Lttntt'^casure, 

Rassi, 


yy 

A span, 

Takor, 

Khiljala, 

Takor. 

A cubit, 

Hath, 

Much6, 

Khur dong. 

A yard. 

Tolali, 

Nalam, 

Biitcmg. 

A tolah, 

>» 

1 y 

A chatak, 

Chatak, 

>> 

y y 

A seer. 

Ser, 

Phol, 

y y 

A. maund. 

Man, 

Mon, 

yy 

•vs^ales or balance. 

Tar^a'i, 


yy 

Stee^ard, 

Till, 

Thoilli, 

Tid. 

Manufacturer’s \ 
craft, J 

Banai, 

y > 

> y 

Textile stuffs 4 
or cloths, J 

Tauter jinis, 

Day a. Hi, 

Siija. 

Artizan’s craft. 

Karigari, 

>» 

J, 

Implement, tool. 
Mason’s craft, 

Mistrir hatliiar. 

Yagnju, 

9 » 

Choporbaudi, 

Nodnugra, 

Sd diimka. 

A house. 

Ghor, 

Nod, 

Sa. 

A story, 


yy 


Ground-stoiry, 


yy 

y » 

Mid-story, 

Atticks, 


yy 


Foundation, 

>> 

>> 

y » 

Wall, 

Bara, Tati, 

Injur, 

Berhem. 

Roof, 

Chh^Ll, 

Nukilm, 

(diali. 

Roof-tree, 

Mardl, 

Manddli, 

Mandal. 

Supports, 

Midi, Bdwna, 

Mildda, 

Moling. 

Door, 

Dilar, 

Dwar, 

Dilar. 

Window, 

Kliilrki, 

>) 

yy 

Staircase, 

Mdi, 

Jaklila, 

Pcdliri. 

Room or chaifMSer, 

, Kdthari, 





VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Kocch. 

Bodo. 

flir 

Dhinidl. 

Bed-room, 

Sutibar ghar. 

Mudunai, 

Jim ka sa. 

Cook-room, \Randlion sala. 

Nishing, ^ 

Gii ko s^. 

Sitting-room, 1 
guest-house, j 

Dan cl i ghor. 

Mando, 

Choura sa. 

A^eranda, portico, Chali, 

Chali, 

Dhiip. 

N ecessary, cloaca. 

>» 

Baira>f(56, 

9 9 

Out-liouse, 

Bahiri ghor. 

Bahira sa. 

Zemina, 

Bhitar bari. 

A ' 


Courtyard, 

Agiiia, 

Chethala, 

Saleng. 

Rule or measure, 

Ndp, 

Mu, 

Dongsiila. 


Plummet or level, 
Trowel, 

Hod, 

Lime cement, 
Clay ditto, 

Stone quarri- 1 
er’s craft, J 
Stone graver’s 1 
craft, J 

Inscription on 1 
stone, J 

Metal graver’s 1 
craft, J 

Inscription on 1 
metal, J 

A mould or die, 

A mallet, 

A graver, 

A mine, ^ 

A vein, 

A flaw, 

A sliaft or tunnel, 
A vent. 

Smelter’s craft. 
Native ore. 

Metal, pure. 
Dross, 

Matrix, 
Bricklayer’ s 
craft, 

^ Brick, 

Tile, 

Paving tile. 
Roofing tile. 

Plain brick, 
Ornamental do. 
Brick mould. 


Mm 


I Kumhdler kain, 

I'nth, 

Khapra, 


Kiimhalni hobba, 

Tilt, Tut. 



VOCABULARY. 




. English. 

Tile mould, 
Sxnootliiug im- 1 
plcment, J 
Carpenter’s 
craft. 


Kocch . 




rlioi, 
11 tar, 


Carpentry goods, Barhoir jims, 
Furniture, 1 ^ ^ 

«Susehold. j «harerj,n.s, 

A door-frame, ,, 

A window-frame, 

A seat, any, 

Bench, 

Stool, 

Table, 

A chest or box, | 


Asan, Pidha, 

Changra, 

Mdni, 

Sandiik, 


large, 

itto ditto small, 

Ihest of drawers, 

A drawer, 

A trencher or 
wooden plat 
ter, 

H^dstead, 
kli Miisal to "I 
huste rice, J 

Wooden utensil, 

Haft or handle, \ - 

any, / 




Katlnia, 

Khiit, 

Chto galiin, 
K'fttlK'r hativar, 


Churi ddfiirtjir 


Knife haft. 

Spade haft. 

Plough haft, 

Ditto body, 

A plank, 

A beam, large, 

A beam, small 1 
cross-beam, j 
A plane, 

An ax, 

A drill or gimk||^ Bhavar, 
A turnscrew, 

A saw, 

A chisel, 

A hammer, 

Potter’s craft. 

Pottery goods, 
crockery, &c. 

A vessel, any, 

Earthen vessel, 


Kddaler dentha, 
Haler muthiia. 
Haler denda, 
Phala, 

Chokra, 

Jhangi, 1 

Gdl batti, / 

Lon da, 

Kiiral, 


Chouras, 

Hath lira, 
Kiimhaler kam, 

I Kiimlifl^ jhds, 
Patra, 

Mater bartan. 


Bodo, 

»» 


>» 


Nddni jinis, 


Kdm]>l{ii, 

C'hangra, 


Sandiik, 

i skiidor, 

» * 

Kiitlnia, 

Khat, 

U'lar giiin, 

>» 

Biphong, 

Biphong, 

Phalli, 

Sal bonphiing, 
Sili, 

Riiii, 


Baith^il, 

DakhalL 

KiimhOTii hohba, 

Kiinihrilni jinis, 

Ydg(5j6ng, 

Hiini gojeng, 


jDhimal. 


>y 

Sii ko jinis, 

yy 

Tiikliim. 

Changra. 

Sandiik. 

yy 

yy 

Kathou. 

Khat. 

Shim khondi. 

yy 

Dentha. 

D^nth^. 

Dentha. 

yy 

Phalli. 

Sili. 

Sili. 

Diiphc. 

yy 
y y 
yy 

Chouras. 
Danghaisluila. 
Chokti bonai. 

Kiimhal ko jinis, 

Bhdnda. 

Bhonoiko bh^nda 



\()(\\mTLAHV. 


Wooden vessel, 

Metal vessel, 
Large earthen d 
vessel to store > 
grain, J 

AVater jar, large. 
Ditto small. 
Earthen cook- 1 
ing Pot, j 
Earthen dish 1 
or })late, j 
Potter's wheel. 
Shaper, 
Smoother, 
Glazing suh- 1 
stance, J 

Smith’s craft. 
Hardware, any, 
Ironware, 
Coppeiware, 
llrassware, 
Pewterware, 
Chain, 

Wire, 

Nail, 

Screw, 

Hinge, 

Lock, 

Key, 

Piolt or Bar, 

Hook, 

Bell, 

Iron vessel, large. 
Ditto ditto, small. 
Copper vess^el 1 
large, / 

Copper vessel I 
small, J 

Metallic cook- I 
ing pot, r 

Metallic dish, 

^ . r 

Metallic plate, < 

Metallic drink- 1 
ing cup, / 


Kocch . 

Khatarbartan, | 
Dhater hartau, 

Gdzina^ 

Kdlshi, 

Basuna, 


Bofh. 

Bonphdngni- f 
gojeng, t 

)> 

Dabar, 

Taihii, 

Tikli, " 


Dkirndl. 

Khatangko bhan- 


Kdlshi. 

Basuna. 


Kii inhaler ehak. 


Kumhari, 

Kaniarni hobba. 

9 > 

Kurnluiler jinis. 

>» 

99 

Ldhcr jinis. 

Shorrni jinis, 

Chir ko jinis. 

Tambth* jinis, 

Thamuni jinis. 

'I’amba ko jinis. 

Pituler jinis. 

> » 

,, 

Kaiiser jinis. 

Khasfini jinis. 

>> 

Jinjari, 

Jhinjari, 

Jhinjari. 

Jdli, 

Khili, 

Khili. 

Pech, 

,, 

}> 

Kahia, 

I’ala, 

>» 

I^diaki, 

Tala. ' 

Chorani, 

Airi, 

.Chorani. 

Dwardeva la- J 

r Dwar chunaini 1 

\ Dwar gip-ko-l^L- 

thi, 1 

[ loutlii, I 

[ thi. 

Kunta, 

Aiigtha, 

>> 

Ghati, 

Ghata, 

Ghanti. 

Kadha, 

Kharon, 

Kadha. 

Luhia, kadhai, 

Lohora, 


D<fikcha, 

Thamjang, 

Thamjang. 

Dekchi, 



Dckcha, | 

r Thou or Don, 

f' Tasala. 

Bogna, < 

Khanta, < 

Lohia. 

Batlohi, 1 

1 Lohara, I 

[_ Chokoti. 

Thali, J 

r Thorsi, 1 

r Thdli. 

Bhanda, ] 

L Kurui, 1 

1 Bhanda. 

Lota, GheSta, J 

r Thikli, 

f Lota Bati, 

Bari, 1 

[ Lota, ^ 

[ Tukuri. 
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^o(;abiilary 


Enylish, 


Kocch, 

A pot, any, 


llandi. 

A potlid, 


Pdrsun, 

A spoon, 


lliita. 

A knife. 


Kati, 

A fork. 



Goldsriiitlfs craft, Banier kth, 

Jewelry, 


(iahana^ Eata, 

A Janter, 


)) 

A blow-pipe. 


C/hungi, 

A fan. 


P-rikha, 

Nippers, 


Chimta, 

Bellows, 


Bhathi, 

(ilow, red lu'nt 


Tan, 

Cutler’s craft, 


,, 

(hitlery goods, 



Hasor, 


Khiir, 

Seissoi*s, 


Keiiehi, 

Shear’s, 



Tweezers, 


Chimta, 

Large knife, 


China, 

lV)fket knife, 


Cliuri, 

Sword, 


Tarwal, 

l)agg(‘i’, 



Arrowhead, 


inidi. 

Needle, larg(‘, 


Sin, 

packman’s, 

i 


Needle, small, 


Siii, 

Thimble. 


Angnshtiin, 

Grindstom', 


San, 

Emery, 



Barber’s craft, 


Kheori, 

Soap, 


S^bon, 


Bnibh, 

Lather, 

Shaving, the act, Kheori, 
Shaving head, 

Shaving beard. 

Nailparing, Nangiil kiiti, 

Taylor’s craft, JDorjerkdm, 

Thread, Siita, siitli, 

Wax, Morn, 

Shoe maker’s I kam, 

craii, j 

Shoe making, Jiita banavan, 

r f tJiifk sonjjot 
Shoe mending;, I ^ 

Shoe, Jot a, 


lioilo. 

hhimdU 

Dii, 

(’hokoti. 

Sharai, 

Phakana. 

Kiirba, 

Hfita. 

Daba, 

Katliari. 

ilaniani habba, 

9 f 

Bania ko kam. 

Waehung, 


(hidiing, 

> 1- 

Sd, 

Khiir, 

( ‘hiira. 

Khaneh, 

Kenidii. 

liOplni, 

( 'hiinti. 

Diiba, 


Thoral, 

J’dral. 

Bhi, Diing, 

Kha})dr. 

Mohan, 

llendi. 

Riji, 

Bendi. 

San, 

San . 

Khorichinihai, 

Piisham. 

Chiilion, 

('ha bon. 

J > 

Khori chimbai, 

9 > 

J » 

Pus ham. 

9 y 

Asigurlrari, 

Khiirsiug chenii. 

Hisliiigi’a, 

I) baba joka. 

Kiindiing or ’ 
Dung dung, J 

Shiite. 

Miishatlni, 

Mom. 


Chtoarni, habba, Chamar-ko-kain, 
Jota godan, 

JotapheSsap, 

Jota, 


Jdta. 



VOCAIUTLAKY. 


Enfflish. 

Boot, 

Slipper or sandal, 
Wooden shoe, 
Leather shoe, 
Straw or grass - | 
shoe, / 

Last, 

Awl, 

Cobler’s wax, 
("ook's craft, 
Boiling, the nc-t, 
Rojisting nr 1 
grilling, 

Frying, 

Fire place, 
Tongs, 

Poker, 

Currier’s or 1 
Tanner’s craft, j 
Peltry goodvS, 
Leather, any, 
Tanner’s Vat, 
Tannin or bark, 
Miller’s craft, 
Grinded goods, 
Flour or meal, 
Brail, 

Mill, 

Windmill, 
Watermill, 
llandmill, 
Oilman’s craft. 
Oilman’s stores, 
Oil-])ress, 

Dyer’s craft, 
Dj^ed goods, 
Dyer’s vat. 
Dyer’s jircss. 
Dye, any, 

Red dye, 

Green dye, 

Blue dye. 

Yellow dye, 
Sugar maker’s 
craft, 

(xoor. 

Chilli, 


Kocch . 


Khornng, 

Jota, 


IMiarma, 

Siitiiri, 

Ihindhon, 

Jlidlan, 

Bhunjan, 

Seiikhan, 

Akha, 

Chinita, 

Kalehnl, 

Cluimarerkain, 

Cham<5r jinis, 
(/ham, 

Nadh, 

Banda, 

Pisfin, 

Atta, maida, 
Bhiisi, 

Janta, 


Jiinta, 

Telier kaiii, 
Teller jinis, 
Gyeeh, Gliani, 
Rongdibar kam, 
llongd jinis, 
Niidh, 

Rong, 

Lai vong, 

Ilara rong. 

Nil rong, 

Pila rong, 

I Ukpiran, 

Goor, 

Chilli, 


Bodo. 

9 > 

Yaptlning, 

) 1 

Jota, 


Chogra, 

('Jumgwo, 

Yauvo, 

Hangwo, 

Doudap, 

(’hirnta, 

5 > 

Cbamarni-bobba, 

Bigiir, 

Dabar, 

> ' 

Yiindii ng, 

Yuiia jini^, 

>> 

Jicjeiig, 


Telini bobba, 
I’biritni jinis, 
Gdeba, 


fj 

>» 

Iloug, 

Gaja rong, 
Kbaiighshnr 
rong, 

Gochoni rong, 
Gammo rong, 

Khiisyarplieret, 

Mitbai, 


61) 

DhimuL 

(diainphoK 

Jota. 


Gidia/ 

> > 

» > 

idiimta. 

i > 

J * 

Dlhde. ” 

Diibar. 

Mbaika." 
Mhiiiku jinis. 

Blnis. 

>) 

>» 

>> 

if 

»» 

Ghani, 11. 

a 

fi 

if 

if 

Rong. 

Jika rong. 

N61pa rong, 

Diiiika rong. 
Yoiika rong, 

Kiisyarperika, 

Mithui. 

a 


I 
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VOCAlUiLAHY. 


Enylia/i. 


Kocvh . 


Bu(/o. 


iJkimiU. 


Misii, 

Sakar, 

Ral>, 

Sugar-press, 
Confect ioiier’s, | 
craft, j 

Sweetmeats, 
Cake, 

Comfit, 

Lolly — l>op, 
Butcher’s craft. 
Flesh, 

Garbage, 

Slaying Ax, 


Misri, 

Sakar, 

Nali, 

Gyech, 

Bhhjarer kaiii, 

Mithai, 

Malpuu, 

Lai, 

Laddii, 
Kassaicr kain. 
Mason g, 

Garsa, 


Cleaver, Che[)s{i, 

Block, (idri. 

Knife, Kathari, 

Baker’s craft, ,, 

Bread, Uuli, 

Unleavened bread ,, 

Leavened bread, ,, 

Dough, (iandhan, 

Ruiinct or leaven, ,, 


Distiller’s ciaf(. 

Cliulavaii, 

Spirituous li- \ 

. Modh, 

quors, ] 


Still, 

Bhatti, 

Receiver or boiler, Bhatti, 

Condenser, 

. Adkar, 

Cooler, 

Nudh, 

Funnel, 

^ f 

Pipe, 

Nali, 

Sj)irits made ] 

- Modh, 

from grain, j 


Ditto from \ 


flowers, j 


Ditto from d 


juices like ; 

> »j 

Toddy, J 


Brewer’s craft. 

Ubiilan, 

, -Fermented li- 1 

Katla, 

quor, ] 


Brewer’s Vat, 

Matka, 

Washerman’s 1 

Dhdbir kam 

craft, J 


Soap, 

Sabon, 

Tub, 

Powna, 


a 


Lali, 

GtSclia, 

Lull. 

Ghain. 

Ladiidagra, 

Ladii bonaika. 

G()ddi, 

Enkrong, 

IT lining, 

Phetta, 

Taaka jinis. 

Biibdr, 

Khoilfiro. 

5 ? 

Bidot, 

Chippika, 
Liimbri, 1 

Thungbri, J 

Phiithang, 
Dingri, 

Dabii, 

)T 

■>> 

' f 

Behd. 

>> 

Diipki. 

Dabia. 

Dingri, 

Kathari. 

i> 

j» 

» > 

* t 

»» 

Chound, 

»> 

yy 

Siiaka. 

Pitika, 

Phatika. 

Bhii.ti, 

Bhati, 

Dailiii, 

Dabar, 

Bhiiti. 

Bhati. 

Diiki. 

Hindu. 

Niila, 

Nalci, 

Pitikii, 

Phatika. 

>> 

Chongno, 

Jdni jinis or Jd, 

yy 

>> 

Yii. 

Dii, 

Rddti. 

Sabon, 

Siibon. 


»» 



V()cabi;la«y. 
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English. Kocvh, liodo. Dhuml. 


Beater, 

. Mogdor, 

>» 

,, 

Block, 

Phalla, 

,, 


Dirty clothes. 

Maila kapra, 

(xini Hi, 

Mirhi Dhaba. 

Clean clothes. 

Safa kapra, 

Hi giiphiit, 

Mii mirhi dhaba. 

Turner’s craft, 

Kiinduil, 

Khiindain, 

Kiindai katang. 

Turned goods, 

Knndail jinis. 

Kiindaiiii jinis. 

Kiindai ko jinis. 

>> 

A lathe. 

Chouras, 

Baithal, 

Cloth printer’s ] 
craft, J 

^ Chapail, 


i} 

Printed goods. 

diaper jinis. 


>* 

Chintz, 

Cliint, 

Chit, 

(diit. 

Coarse chintz. 

Chint, 

(’hit. 

(^hit. 

Pine chintz, 

Cln'nt, 

(Jhit, 

Chit. 

A stamp, 

A press. 

(yhap, 

> > 

> » 

%% 

»> 

iSpinner’s art, 

Siitkatan, 

Klnindiinglnye, 

Siitekiitika. 

8pun goods. 
Spinner’s wheel. 

Siitcr jinis. 

Khundungni jinis 

Siitc ko jinis. 

(>harkha. 

Janther, 

(diarkha. 

Thread, 

Slit, 

Khiindung, 

Snt6. 

Skein, 

Moth a. 

Lerncha, 

Waina. 

Knitter’s art. 

Jabibanad, 

Jekhana, 

Chiting piiika. 

Knit goods. 

Jaber jinis. 

Jeni jinis. 

Chiting. 

Weaver’s art, 

Baniivan, 

Ilidain, 

Dhaba thirka. 

Woven goods. 

Banail jinis. 

Danai jinis. 

Thirka. 

A web or piece, 

Tan, 

Gangche, 

Dhciba. 

’i’he warp. 

Tana, 

Gochong, 

Tana. 

The wootj 

Pet wan, 

Gehen, 

Petwan . 

Fine cotton or 1 
Mulnml, J 

j- Mulmal, 

lliibii Hi, 

> y 

Coarse ditto or ] 
Calico, J 

^ Gajbdri, 

Ili shim a. 

.y 

Fine woolen or ] 
broad cloth, J 

^ Banat, 

Banat, 

Banat. 

Coarser or Ma- | 
lida, J 

Coarsest or ] 

^ Kdmbdl, 

i > 

Kiindmli, 

Kamili. 

blanket, J 


Hemp cloth or ] 
Linen, j 

^ Bhangra, 

,> 

) y 

Flax cloth or ] 
Linen,* j 

Sack cloth of ] 
San or Pat, J 

1 ■■ 

|. Dhokrii, j 

[ Phiitta, 1 

[ Chola, J 

f > 

Dhdkra. 

Sail cloth finer, ] 
of San, ^ J 

1 Jhalok, ] 

( Mckhari, J 

^ Jhalok, 

•Jhalok. 


* The linum usitatissimiim, 'I'lsi or Alsi, however conniion niui irood, «s no whai^tt 
used in India save tor oil. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English . Kovch . 

Silk or Satin, 1 
cloth, J 

A loom, 

A shattle, 

A paddle, 

A roller for 1 
winding web, / 

Weaving, the act, 
Cord-wainer’s 1 
craft, / 

Cord or thick 1 
rope, / 

Twine or thin \ 
rope, J 

Tow, any, 

Oakum, 

Lint, 

Rags, 

Paper-maker's 1 
' craft, J 

Paper made of 1 
bark, j 

Ditto of rags. 

Bleacher’s art. 


Saja, 

Maku, 

Khiit, 

Korkin, 

Banail, 

Basse r bandil, | 
Dor, Rassa, 

Rossi, 

Pata, 

B^kel, 


K^gaj, 


Bodo, 

Injini Hi. 

Ilichan, 

Makn, 

Cork ha, 

Gandai, 

Daiii, 

Doudong, 1 

Chadong, j 

Doga, Do u dong, 

Doga miidiii, 
Phatta, 


Hisri, 


DhimdL 

i y 

S^ija. 

Makii. 

Nacha naiti. 

Dangda-laiiga. 

Til irk a. 

Dihapeka. 

Bada-Dihd. 

Mhoika-Dilia. 

Pat(^ 

yy 

IVkadhdU. 


Basket-maker’s ' 
craft. 


H^pm^, 

Puikd. 

Decorticating, 
The slip or 1 

M^thdn. 

S6in, 

Ko'ikatang. 

strip peeled 

off, J 

> Pati, 

Bishi, 

Pati. 

Basket, open plat, Chang^iri, 

Kho, 

Dondora. 

Basket, close plat, Dhaki, 

Don, 

Bhutiiri. 

Basket, any, 

Doura, Doun, 

Don kho. 

y y 

Deep closed 
basket, 

> Sapuri, 



Shallow open 
ditto. 

> Dhaki, 


y i 

Fine arts. 

>> 

,, 

yy 

Poetry, 

Kavit, 

> y 

*> 

A Poem, 

Kavit, 

y y 

y y 

Metre, 

Rhyme, 

yj 

y ’ 

yy 

y y 

A Distich, 


J> 

y y 

Painting, the art, (vhittrakari, 

Malini habba. 

y y 

A picture. 

Chohi, 

y y 

yy 

Light and shade, ,, 

yy 


Perspective, 


,, 

yy 

©blouring, 


yy 

y y 



A(x:aiutlakv. 
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English. Kocch. Bodo. DhirntU. 

Human portrait, Tazvir, 

Landscape, , 

Loloiir box, ,, ,, ,, 

Easel, 

Brush, ,, ,, ,, 

Pencil, ,, „ ,, 

. I . Gcivan baja- 1 , 

Musical science, *' > liajapdarii, ,, 

Music, Gavanbajawau, Raj^xpdam, Leika bt^i'ka. 

Musical note, ,, ,, ,, 

The gamut, ,, ,, ,, 

Harmony, ,, ,, 


Melody, 

,, 

,, 


Vocal music, 

Gawan, Git, 

Uajap, 

L(^ika. 

Instrumental 

1 Bajawau, 

Natch, 

Dam, 

B(^ika. 

music, 

A concert, 

Miisayu, 

Flytlka. 

A fife. 

Bashi, 

Clnphung, 

Miiliari 

A pipe, 

Sahaniii, 

Phengpha, 


A trumpet. 

T lirhoi, 

Tiirhoi, 

Tiirhoi. 

A drum. 

Dhol, Nagara, 

Nagara, 

Dh6l. 

Cymbals, 

Kortal, 

Khowaw^ng, 

Jhail. 

A stringed in- 

/ Saringi, Dotdra J 

Seuja, 

1 Senja, 

strument, 

{ Bina, \ 

Ddt^ra, 

/• Dotara. 


Sculpture, Chiiiiii, 

A stone statue, -1 j 

human, J 

Ditto of a Deity, Devatcr miirti. 
An idol of clay, Mutir murti. 
Image, plaything, ('hdbi, 

Metallic Idol, Dhatuer murti. 

Architecture, 1 
the science, J ^ ” 

A pillar or co- J Filpay,liiamb^l 
lumn, ( Powa, J 

A shaft or body, ,, 

A capital, ,, 

A basement, „ 

Entablature, ,, 

Architrave, „ 

Frieze, „ 

Cornice, ,, 

Facade, „ 

An arch, * „ 

An arcade or \ 
colonnade, J ” 

A Dome, Giimbaj, 

A minar, Min^ir, 
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v(>(uim:laiiy. 


Enylish, 

A minaret, 

A pent roof, 
A flat roof, 


Time, 

Eternity, 

Day, 

Night, 

Morn, 

Noon, 

Eve, 

Sunrise, 

Sunset, 

Moonrise, 

Moon set, 

A moment, 

A minute, 

An hour, 

A week, 

A month, 

A y ear, 

A time piece, 
A date, 

^ Sunday, 

^ Monday, 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

^ Friday, 
Saturday, 
January, 
February, 
Marcli, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


To-day, 


Kocch . 

liofto. 

Dhimnf. 

IJangaler Chat, 



Sobsdir Cliat, 

i* 

9 5 

Nouns 

OF Time. 


Kal, 

Kbal, 

Kll. 

Anant kiil. 

yy 

yy 

Nhitima. 

Din, 

Shin, 

Rath, 

Hdrr, 

Nhisbing. 

Jierbban, 

Phfijani, 

Kbima. 

Ddphor, 

Sanjapliu, 

Bela glnka. 

Gdnidhfikani 

bcla, 

. Bin, 

Bilema. 

Suiaj iiday, 

Sblnans: khatbai, Bclalohika. 

Suraj asti. 

Shanang bopbai. 

Bclahadeka 

Chanduday, < 

Ndkluibirkliat- f 
bai, J 

Talilobika. 

Chandasti, 

Ndkblbir baj>bai, 

Talibadeka, 

Pal, 

yy 

Pal, 

>* 

y y 

Gbari, 


yy 

Atlidra, 

y y 

yy 

M^s, 

Dan, 

Boclior, 

Mlsbl. 

Boebor, 

Boebor. 

Gbari, 

yy 


Tan kb, Titbi, 

yy 

yy 

Deobar, 

De('), 

J)ed. 

Sornbar, 

Som, 

Sorn. 

Mongolbar, 

Mongol, 

Mongol. 

Budbbar, 

Budh, 

Bi'idh. 

Bishtibar, 

Bisbti. 

Bisbti. 

Sukalbar, 

Si'ikal, 

Sukal. 

S unibar. 

Suni, 

Suni. 

Magb, 

]\l|gh, 

Magh. 

Pliagun, 

Pbaaun, 

Pbagiin. 

Chaityo, 

Cboit, 

Cboit. 

Boisakho, 

Boisakb, 

Boisakb . 

Joitb, 

Jait, 

Jait. 

Asar, 

Asar, 

Asar. 

Sawoii, 

Siawon, 

Slwon. 

B ho dor. 

Bhodor, 

Bhodor. 

A'sin, 

Asin, 

Asin. 

Kortik, 

Kortik, 

Kortik. 

Oghon, 

Oghon, 

Ogifcon. 

Pus, 

Puusb, 

Poush. 


X)v Time. 



Dinai, 

Nani. 



VOCABULARY. 55^ 


English* 

Kocch* 

Bodo* 

DhimdL 

To-morrow, 

Kal, 

Gabun, 

Jiimni. 

Yesterday, 

^Pachila r^ 

Miya or Mia, 

A'nji. 

Prenously, 

A'ga, . 

Sigang, 

l.anipang. 

Now, 

”Elai, 

Dand, Da, 

E'lang. 

Afterwards, 

Pach^, 

Yiind, Ddndng, 

Nhiiehd. 

Always, ever, 

Soda, 

Orai, 

E'lou. ,, 

Never, 

Konokale nahin, Oraineg£*ya, 

Elou maiitli^. 

Seldom, 

Kdnokonobela, . 

’ Ilcnobela hdnd*] 
, bela, J 

Thdrdng. 

Often, 

Bar(j blr<^. 

Phdlc pheld. 

Ghaning ghauing 

Sometimes, 

Konokonobdla, ^ 

Hello bela Ilcno ■] 
bela, j 

. Thoning. 

Now, recently, 

E'i kharair ,» 

Dand, 

Idom Bela. 

Long ago. 

Bh^le dind, 

Guban choi. 

E'shito, 

When, 

J^ld, 

Jdlai, 

Jdla. 

Then, 

S6la, 

Sdlai, 

Kfla. 

When ? 

Kdnbela, 

Mabilai, 

Hllou. 

At once, together. 

E'kehak. 

Phakchd, 

Edo sdng. 

Gradually, one 1 
by one, J 

Eke Eke, 

Hashing, 

E'md Em(j. 

Slowly, 

Dhird, 

Lashi lashi. 

Dhird. 

Quickly, 

Dhor, 

Gakrc gakrd. 

Dhimpa. 

Instantly, 

Sot, 

Dand, 

E'lang. 

Late, 

Bildmd, 

Yu no, 

Yerhe 

Early, 

Jogotd, 

Gakrd, 

Jogotting. 

Daily, 

i> 

>> 

tt 

Weekly, 

a 


tt 

Monthly, 


»» 

tt 

Yearly, 

»> 

» 

>> 

Once, 

>> 

ft 

>> 

Twice, 

>> 

ft 

>> 

Thrice, 

a 

t> 

it 


Numbers.* 


One, 

Ek, 

Man-chd, 

ItAong. 

Two, 

l)n, 

Man-gnd, 

Gnd-long. 

Three, 

Tin, 

Maii-thdtn, 

Sum-long. 

Four, 

Chdr, 

Man-brc, 

Dia-loug. 

Five, 

Panch, 

Man-bci, 

Na-long. 

Six, 

Choi, 

Man-dd, 

Tu-long. 

Seven, 

Sat, 

Man-sini, 

Nhii-long. 

Eight, , 

A'th, 

ft 

Yd-long. 

Nine, 

Nou, 

tt 

Kuhd-long, 

Ten, 

Das, 

rt 

Td-lona:. 

Eleven, - 

Egaro, 

ft 



• 'I’he prefix (Man,) and the DMmal postfix (Long,) arc sometimes omitted, 

and both ar^iuble to vuriution'^, for which see Grammar.^ ^ 


K 



VOCABULARY. 




Enylish. 

Kocch, 

Bodo, 

DhinidU 

Twelve, 

Bard, 

it 

it 


f 

Chokfli^ba, ^ 


Twenty, 

Bis, < 

Thai-khon, 

y E-long Bisha, 

1 

Bisha-che, J 


Twenty-one, 

Thirty, 

Forty, 

Ekdis, 

ts 

93 

Tis, 

Chalis, 

it 

Bisha-gne, 

Sndddng bisha. 

Fifty, 

Pachas, 

it 

it 

Sixty, 

S^t, 

Bishartham, 

Slim-ldiig bisha 

Seventy, 

Sohotor, 


, , 

Eighty, 

Assi, 

' Bisha-bre, 

L Phanai-che, 

j. Dia-long bisha. 

Ninety, 

Nobbi, 

. >> 

it 

One hundred. 

Sou, 

Bfsha-ba, 

Nfi-ldng bisha. 

One thousand. 

H^jar, 

it 

» 

Ten thousand. 

Dashajar, 

it 

ti 

A Lack, 

Lakh, 

it 

a 

A crore. 

Krdr, 

tt 

a 

First, 

Pahilo, 

it 

it 

Second, 

Ddsr^, 

a 

tt 

Third, 

Tisra, 

a 

it 

Fourtli, 

Choutha, 

it * 

it 

Fifth, 

Pachin, 

it 

a 

Sixth, 

Chatin, 

it 

it 

Seventh, 

Satin, 

tt 

a 

Eighth, 

Athin, 

ti 

a 

Ninth, 

Ndhin, 

a 

it 

Tenth, 

Dosliin, 

it 

tt 

■ A ntimeral sign-] 
or cypher, J 

^ Ankhd, 

tt 

tt 


Nouns 

OF Place, 


A place. 

Than, J^lgah, 

Nupthi, 

Choi. 

Presence, 

Hajari, 

a 

it 

Absence, 

Ghairhajari, 

tt 

it 

A level. 

’ Sdbsoir, 

tt 

it 

A slope. 

lidkakdra. 

Khdnglap, 

Chalgdr. 

Acclivity, 

Chdrti, 

Gdnd, 

Tanka. 

Declivity, 

Lamti^ 

Unkhat, 

Khukan 

The centre. 

Bich, 

Gdjer. 

Mdjhata, 

The side. 

Bdgdl, 

Ging, 

Jengahd. 

The corner. 

K6n&, 

tt 

jt 

The top. 

Mathi, 

KhrA 

Puring‘ 

The bottom. 

Hdnt, 

Khibo, 

, . Lettd. 

A nation or 
kingdom. 

1 Rfijij, 

llaijo, 

RAjyi. . 

A province or' 
Siibali, 

i Subnli, 

tt 

" tt 



VOCABULARY. 


English . 

A country or 1 
Zillah, / 

A parish town- 
ship or pagus, / 
A guiid-hall, '|^ 
trader’s, J 
A town-hall, 
municipal 
court, 

A })alacc, 

A council- \ 
chamber, / 
A temple or 1 
church, / 

A burial place, 


^focch^ 

Zillah, 

Bondor, 


Bodo, 


Bondor, 


J 

} Prodhctner-ka- J Mondolni-ka- 1 
chcri, I chcri, [ 

~ Rigbari, 


Rajbiiri, 

Raj sobha, 

De6ta than. 


A burning place, S^isan, 

A public olhce 1 
or court, j 
Court of justice. 

Ditto of reve- 1 
nuc, J 

A jail. 


f Madaino(), 1 
I Bathoninoo, j 
f Gothoiphop* 1 
^-D^ngni niipthi, J 
f Gothoi syou- 1 
\ dongni niipthi, J 

Kacheri, 


Kachdri, 

Adalater Sj^icri, 

Chakaler 'ICm- 1 
cheri, j 

Phdtok, Kr Bond on sala, 


A villas,..,.,, { } 


BhimnL 

>» 

Bondor. 

Mondolko-S;i. 
Riijbari . 

>> 

Dirko sa. . 
Lipko-chol. 
Dii-ko-chol. 
Kacheri . 


Kdts-ii. 

Mondolko-Sti. 


A college, 

A school, 

A hospital, 

A library, 

A bank. 

An arsenal for 1 
making arms, j 
A magazine for 1 
storing arms, J 
A fort, 

A cantonment, 

A camp, 

A warehouse, 1 
merchant’s, j 
A shop, retailer’s, 
A ihetory or 1 
workshop, j 
A smithy, 

A tannery, 

A dye-house, 

A distillery, 

A brewery, 


Gorh, 

Chouni, 

fj 

Kdthi, 

Dcikaii, 


Mariii sala, 
C’harmirer than, 


Kluit, 

Siphai thana. 


Dokan, 

>» 

Kham^innnoo, 


Bh^tti khana, ^lindininoo, 

» ft 

K 2 


Killa. 

!Si})hai jcimka. 


Dokan. 

Kiimhar-ko-sa, 

>> 

>» 

Siindi-ko-sa. 

t> 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

A farm house, 

A farm yard, 

A granary, 

A stack. 

An Inn, 

A stable, 

A cow house, 

A dairy, 

A sheep cote, 

A pigstyc, 

A dwelling house, 
A machaii J:o I 
watch crops, j 
A cottage, 

A hut, 

A city, 

A town, 

A village, 

A street, 

A square, 

A road, high, 

A road, bye, 

A footpath. 

An estate, the ubi, 
A farm, ditto, 

A garden. 

All orchard 1 
Homestead, J 
Flower garden. 
Kitchen gar- 1 
den or cale- > 
yard, J 

Field, garden. 
Field, any. 
Arable field. 
Grass field, lea, 1 
or meadow, j 
Hay field. 

Fallow field, 
Ridge, 

Furrow, 

Hedge, 

Ditch, 


Kocch, 


yy 

yy 

yy 

Khalyan, 

Khalyan, 

Dandi ghor, ^ 

G borer ghor, 
Gdhali, 

Kholto, 

Kholto, 

Mando, 1 

Noukhuli, J 

Goraininoo, 
Gwalninoo, 

yy 

Bhcrir sala, 
Siiarer khdr, j 
Ghor, 

yy 

Burma gogra, 
r Ydmayogrong, 1 
[ Ydma gogra, j 
Nod, 

Kdda, 

Nodeha, 

Khdpra, 

Khopra, 

Shohor, 

Shohor, 

Gaon, Iloiidor, 
Gali, 

Chouk, 

Pod, sorok, 

Nod, 

yy 

yy 

Phard, ^ 

yy 

yy 

Lamd, 

D6g6r, 

yy 

yy 

Degor, 

yy 

yy 

Bdgiche, 

yy 

yy 

B^ri, 

Bari, 

Phiil bari. 

Bibar bari. 

Sdg bdri. 

Moikong-bari, 

Kliet bari, 

Khet, 

Bhiimi bari, 

Khouna, 

Rdvana, 

Hub^iri, 

Hii, 

Hii, 

^ Phutheir, 

Ndtkhila, 

Gdhi, 

Gh6s, 

Bdclhd, 

Pori, Pdghar, 

IKigra,* 

yy 

Chekhdr, 

Phoiri, khoui. 


* the jangle ; no fallow'. 


DhimnL 

f> 

' Khaniiir. 
Khaniar. 

Choura sSi. 

Ghora ko sa. 
Gwallisa. 

E'ch^^ ko sti. 
Paya ko su. 
Sa. 

>> 

Sa. 


Dera. 

ff 

Dfimii. 

»> 

Df'gor. 

)» 

y> 

yf 

Bari. 

Lhep kos'ei. 
Sar bari. 
Ling b^iri. 

Lyjg- 

Ling, 

Pia ling. 

yy 

Longdlit). 

yy 

Chati. 

Ani. 



VOCABULARY. 


i)9 


English. Kocch. BoJo. Dhimdl. 

Place. 


Separately, apart^, 

B^gol, Alog, 

Gubiin, 


Bhindiig. 

Together, 1 

along with, j 

Log, eksath. 

Logoche, 


E^ddsdng. 

Towards, 

Ti, 

33 


So? 

Up to, to, unto. 

Tako, 

Chim or Sim, 

{ 

Tliika. 

Thekapa. 

As far, 

•Tdithe, 

Jedong, 


Jeso. 

So far. 

Scithe, 

Slap, 


Kosd. 

Beyond, over. 

Par, 

Bat, 


Pen. 

In, at. 

Tc, 

Sing, ha, ou. 


Tii. 

On this side. 

Yepdr, 

Inih6 jing. 


Yepar. 

On that side, 

W lipar. 

Kobe jing. 


W lipar. 

On both sides. 

Warpar, 

Ycjungwojiing, 

Mebiibebujing, 

} 

•* 

33 

About, around. 

Agolbogol, 

' Jitigjing, 
Mcbli bcbii,* 

} 

Chengsho bh^ng* 
sho. 

All round. 

Charo bhitti. 

Cham Cham , 

Ora paring. 

On, upon, 

Pdr, 

Chou, 


Rhiitii. 

Here, I 

Hitti, j 

Jung, 

Imboha, 

} 

Isho, Ita. 

> Poz- 

There, j 

Hutti, j 

r llobdlia, 

L Hujuiig, 
r Mouha, 

L Bojong, 

} 

l/sho, 

Where ? 

Kiiiiti, j 

} 

Hesho. 

Hetii, 

Where, 1 , 

There, / 

Eithi, 

Seithi, 

Jeriino, 

By lino, 


Jetiin. 

Kbtau. 

Where ? 

Kiiiithi, -j 

r Bojuiig, 

[ Monk a. 

} 

Heta. 

Every where. 

Sokoltlii, 

Boiyaubo, 


Ora })^ring. 

No where. 

Konothi n^diin. 

Jirobo g6ya. 


H<§tabu inantho. 

Hence, 

E ithe hatti. 

Iinboni phra. 


Ita song. 

Thence, 

J^ithe hatti. 

Hoboni phni. 


U'ta song. 

Whence ? 

Kontlie hatti, j 

C Bojong phni, 

L Mouni phra, 

} 

Hota song. 

Whence, 

39 

J6jong, 


Jet*^ sho. 

Before, 

A'g, 

Shigting.f 


Lang, lidmp^. 

Behind, 

Pach, 

Yund,t 


Nlni chopa. 

Between, 

Bich, 

Gezer, 


Mfijhata. 

Above, 

U'par, 

Cha, 


Rhiita, 

Beneath, 

Tola, 

Sing, 


Lctta. 

Near, 

Nikot, 

Khatai, 


Chdngso. 

Far, 

Diir, 

Gajiing, 


I)ur(*. 

Within, 

Bhitiri, 

Singou or sing, 

{ 

Saldng. 

Lipta, 

Without, 

Bahiri, 

Bahirou, 

1 

Bahira. 

Satan 2 . 


* Mcbu bebu here an(i there, eorniption of Imb6bu hobebu, this si<le and that, 
t in place or time, as in Eng’lish. So Dhimal. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Bhimal, 


Nouns of Quality, and Condition, &c. 


Jlealth, 

Sickness, 

Knowledge, 

Ignorance, 

Fatigue, 

Rest, 

Occupation, 

Leisure, 

Liberty, 

Restraint, 

Society, 

Solitude, 

Crowd, 


Ability, mental. 

Inability, ditto. 

Power, general, 

Powerlessuess, 

Lameness, 

Bliiidiiieas, 

Deafness, 

Dumbness, 

Stutter, stammer 

Wealth, 

Poverty, 

Scarcity, 

Plenty , 

Famine, 
Drought, 
Inundation, 
Happiness, ] 

Pleasure, J 

Misery, pain, 

Beauty, 

Ugliness, 

Straightness, 

Crookedness, 

-Fullness, 

Emptiness, 

Heaviness, 

Lightness, 

Greatness, 


Aran, 

Gakhrfingbld, 

Elkapaka. 

Birani, 

Jobrablu, 

Maelkapfika. 

Gyt\n, 

Gyvln, 

Gy an. 

Ogyan, 

Gyang g^a, 

Ogyan. 

Thakai, 

Mcngbai, 

Maika. 

J Iran, 

Jirebai, -i^'^Iaishaka, 

Koroin, 

a 

it 

Jiran, 

a 

n 

Chhntti, 

TIdgiir, 

Ltippika ? 

Kaid, 

Ilowal, 

Kaid. 

Ddsor, 

» i 


Bhir, 

ti 

99 

Dicing join. 

Bal, 

Balo, 

Balo. 

Nibal, 

Balgcya, 

Balmaiitluika. 

Bnddhi, 

>» 

>i 

Kiibilddhi, 

it 

>> 

Sak, 

Tlaya or Ilria, 

Diiang. 

Nisak, 

Ilaiigai, 

Ddang inantho. 

Lengra pan. 

Ldngran matno ? 

it 

Kana pan. 

Kanan matno ? 

ti 

Bahira pan. 

Benga slo ? 

it 

Giinga pfxn. 

Phaglti slo ? 

it 

Thotala jian. 

Tdtla slo ? 

it 

Dhdn, 

Dhon, 

Dhdn. 

Nidhon, 

Dhdn gc\^A, 

Dhdn manthiika 

Akal, 

Ankhal, 

Akal. 

Satti kill. 

Satti kal. 

Satti kal. 

Akal, 

Ankhal, 

Akal. 

>> 

Ban, 

a 

Ban, 

it 

G(ida. 

Siikh, 

Siikh, 

Siikh. 

Di'ikh, 

Diikh, 

Diikh. 


f Machangan 1 


'»» 

\ matno ?* / 

it 


Slrapman matno ? 

it 

Sidhapana, 

. >> 

ti 

Terapana, 

it 

ti 

a 

it 

a 

a 

if 

a 

lllitnan matno, 

a 

it 


1 Reehcngan 1 


a 

( matno, j 

a 

Badai, 

Gedetnan matno. 

» 5 

iTaijnng ; So Dou for Tuu aiul Cjorai for Korai ; J'.iiijlionic. 
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English. 

Smallness, 

Length, 

Shortness, 

Depth, 
Shallowness, 
Width, 
Narrowness, 
Height, 
Jjowness, 
Around body, 
A square, 

A triangle, 

An angle or 
corner. 

Area, 

Circumference, 

Diameter, 

A half, 

A quarter. 


Kocch, 

Chotai*, 

Lambai, 

Chdtai, 

Gahir pana, 
»» 

Choudai, 

U'cchdi,*' 

Nichai, 

Go], 

Choukdn, 

Trikon, 


Pardst, 

Ber, 

Bias, 

Adha, 


BhimaL 


Miiddyan nifitno, 
(xallcWan matno, 
Giichuman \ 

matno, / 


Guarau matno, 
Gechepan matno, 
Gajdvaii matno, 
Gahiiyan matno, 
Tolot or Dolot, 
Kona maiibre, 
Kona rnantham, 

Kona manche. 


Khou (che-one), E'phala. 

{ “f"} EVU-,,..). 


A third. 

Till'd], j 

r Phan tham, ] 
[ Khou th'iim ? J 

\ 

A j)art, piece, 

Tiikni, j 

r Thiima, 1 

L (flidche, J 

^ Thiima. 

The whole. 

Samiicha, j 

r Biinaino, 1 

[ Boibo ? j 

\ Tam'du^ng. 

1 

Redness, 

L'dli, 

)» 


Whiteness, 



if 

Blackness, 

>> 

>» 

if 

Sound, 

Sobd, 

Shodoj), 

Ilinka. 

Noise, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol, 

Gondogol. 

Silence, 

Nibh'dva, 

Ddrshi, 

Chipaka. 

Echo, 

Ghdng, 

Chatta, 

Chatta. 

A cry, scream, "1 
human, j 

Shdr, Pukar, 

Gapchi, 

Rhikai. 

A roar, bestial. 

Dak, 

Thetnii, 

Diklvdi*. 

A low, bovine. 

Dodari, 

Dodilya, 

Dddai. 

A bleat, sheep’s, 
A bark, dog’s, 

Bhclbheli, 

Gajimo, 

Memai. 

Bhunk, 

Chunguo, 

^ >f 

A whistle, man’s. 

Suskari, 

Mushut, 

Siiskari. 

A whistle, bird’s, 

Sitti, 

Gapmo, 

Khcirka. 

A hiss, snake’s. 

Susari, 

Ncrii, 


A mew, cat’s. 

Memari, 

Gapmo, 


Savour or flavour. 

Swad, 

Gjithou, 

Tail. 

Good savour. 

Acha swad. 

Gathou, 

'Elkaim 

Bad savour, 

Biird swad, 

Thouw'd, 

Maclka¥6a. 

Sweetness, 

Mithai, 

Gado’i matno ? 

.. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Kocch, 

Bodo, 

DhimtiL 

Sourness, 

Kh^tapan, 

Gakhoi matno ? 

ss 

Bitterness, 

Kh^tapan, 

ss 

ss 

Ripeness, - 

if 

Gam^nan matno ? 

ss 

Rawness, 

if 

f Gath^ngan 1 
\ matno ? j 

ss 

Soundness, ‘ 

a 

Glidm matno ? 

s% 

Rottenness, 

>f 

Gechdd matno? 

ss 

Odour, smell. 

Gandh, 

Manamo, 

f Manamo-ihada- 1 
\ mo, / 

Nhamka. 

Perfum^. 

Acha gandh. 

Elka nhamka. 

Stink, 

Bvira gandh. 

f Manamo-khe« 1 

1 chara, / 

Maelka nhamka. 

Roughness, 

Rukliai, 

ss 

ss 

Smoothness, 

Chikonai, 

ss 

ss 

Hardness, 

Sakhti, 

iS 

iS 

Softness, 

f> 

ss 

ss 

Dryness, 

Sukhdpan, 

ss 

Si 

Wetness, 

Bhijdpan, 

ss 

ss 

Juiciness^ fruit, 
Sappiness 1 

Rosilta, 

> Gilapana, 

ss 

ss 

greenness, : 

ss 

ss 

wood, J 

Nouns of 

Motion — Things. 


Appearance, 

>» 

ss 

ss 

Disappearance, 

ff 

Si , 

ss 

Ascent, 

Si 

Gadong, 

ss 

Descent, 

jf 

U'nkhat, 

ss 


Advance, 
Retrogression, 
Vibration^ oscil- \ 
lation, J 

Pressure by 1 
own weight, j 
Depression, ac- 1 
tive, J 

Compression, do. 
Relaxation, “I 
loosening, J 
Increase, self. 
Decrease, do. 
Addition, others, 
Subtractkm, do. 

ExpansiiK 

Contraction, do. 

^ OpenuMjk other’s, 
Shutt^, do. 
Conjunction, self, 


Aga gaman, 
P^ichc hatan. 


Ililat, 

Kamp, 

^ Mouddng, 

f Phirka. 

\ Ldeka. 

Dab, 

Kichin, 

Rlidpka. 

Daban, 

Nachin, 

Rhep pdkii 

Chip, 

Chip, 

Chip. 

Dhilau, 

Shongrop, 

Dhil pdka. 

Barhti, 

Ghotti, 

ss 

ss 

Dhdmd. 

Shimhe. 


Barhawan, 

f battdvan^ 
hiitan, 
Mnnjan, 
Khulan, 
Bond koron, 
Sanjog, 


Phedetin, 

Phiiduin, 

Barsara, 

Khopjop, 

Kh^din, 

Jokhlop, 

Lagomano, 


Lagal nenka. 



VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Rupture, burst- \ 
self, / 

Fracture, break- 1 
ing others, j 

Disjunction, do. 
Melting, self. 
Congealing, do. 
Melting, other’s, 
Congealing, do. 


Approach, 

Retirement, 

A rrival. 
Departure, 

Entry, 

Rxit, 

IVeservatioii, 
Destruction, 
Injury, st>oiling, 
A journey, 

A stage or "I 
day’s journey, j 
Expedition, haste 
Delay, 

A walk, the act, 
A pace, stride, 

A run, race, 

A gallop, animal’s 
V trot, do. 

A leap, juinj), 

A hop, skip, 

A kick, 

A scratch, 

A bite, 
sting, 

\ blow of hand. 
Ditto of stick, 

A cut, 

A thrust or push, 
A pull, 

A cast or throw, 
A pinch, 

A laugh, 

A smiJ(*, 

A weeping, 

A sneeze, 

A cough, 


Kvcck. Bodo. 


Phut, 

Gauwo, 

Torjdidr, 

Chepai, 

Biyog, 

Gdbnn slo, 

Galan, 

Giliin, 

Jarnan, 

Dakhain, 

Galavan, 

Gill hdhi. 

Jamavan, 

>> 

Nouns oi* 

Ai:tion — Persons. 

Nikot an. 

Khatiou plio’in. 

Dur jan. 

Gajan thangin. 

Pohunch, 

(diobai. 

Prasthan, 

ifnkhat. 

Bhitor an. 

Sing hap. 

Bahir jan. 

Bahir tliang, 

Rakya, 

Rakhi, 

N as, 

Nas, 

liigarau. 

>> 

Jatra, 

J atru, 

Moujil, 

Shan chcnilama, 

Tap, 

Gakhri ? 

Deri, 

Diroug, 

Pan, kodoin, 

Agan ? 

Dour, 

> > 

Khat, 

)> 

Phiin, 

J J 

Bat, 

Kiid, 

Bajalo, 

Lat, 

Joyii, 

Achiirau, 

Khiiro, 

Katan, 

Wat, 

Ihn, 

Jd, 

Mar, 

Slid, 

Dang, 

Shd, 

Kata van, 

Ilayii, 

Dhakel, 

Najerct. 

Kcnch, 

Biibu, 

Phenk, 

GarJnW, 

(’him, . 

Khdji, 

llongsi. 

Mini, 

Miishki, 

Minishi, 

Rowan, 

(jrap. 

(’lukan. 

Ilaehu, 

Khasi, 

fii'ijii. 


DhimdL 

Dheika. 

Bhoika. 

Lakka. 

Gale ill. 

.lorn hi. 

Gah^ paka. 

Jdm pak.i. 

Jihigshole. 

Dure hade. 

Dhl. 

lladolvii. 

Saleng wang, 
Satangdlc. 
Biincha paka. 
Nasht piiku. 

Jatra. 

E'-nhi-ko-dama. 

Dhimpa. 

Bilornbh. 

Titar. 

Dhup. 


Tonka. 

Dviika. 

L;U. 

Rhaika. 

Chiika. 

Cluika. 

('hour. 

Danghai. 

J’cil.^ 

Dhikaika. 

Tanika. 

Jhatf^ka. 

('him. 

Lenka. 
Atoisa linikti. 
Khar. 

Ilacliu. 

Shu. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Koceh. 

A gulp or swal- 1 

Dhok. 

low, 1 

A belch. 

Dhckar, 

A fart, 

Pat, 

A spitting, 

Thiik, 

A chewing or 1 

(3haboun, 

mastication, j 

A talking. 

Bolan, 

Talk, 

Boli, 

A kiss, 

Chuma, 

Seeing, the fa- 1 

Dekhan, 

culty, J 

Hearing, ditto. 

Sunan, 

Smelling, ditto. 

Siingan, 

Tasting, ditto. 

Chatan, 

Touching, ditto. 

ChiViyan, 

Pissing, the act, 

Miitan, 

Shitting, ditto. 

Hagan, 

Eating, ditto. 

Khavan, 

Drinking, ditto, 

Piwan, 

Sleeping, 

Siitan, 

Waking, 

Jiigan, 

Dreaming, 

Soponkoron, 

A dream. 

Sopon, 

Breathing, 

Sansphekan, 

Breath, 

Sans, 

Sweating, 

Pasijan, 

Sweat, 

Pasina, 

Palpitation, 

Kapan, 

Coitus, Im- 1 

pregnation, 

> Choda-chodi, 

generating, J 

Conce])tion in 

1 Gaubhari hdn. 

womb. 


Digestion, 

Pach, 

Indigestion, 

Apach, 


Bodo. 

BhiniiiL 

Grotche, 

Nil. 

Molong, 

Kiphoi, 

Miiju, 

' into. 

Li. 

Thop. 

Chouin, 

Rhc katang. 

U^in, 

Ilai, 

Khddiim, 

Dop katang. 

I)6p. 

Chuma. 

Nain, 

Kliang katang. 

Khonain, 

Manamchuin, 

Cholain, 

Dangn^Vin, 

Hashiiin, 

Kliiyin, 

•Iain, 

Longin, 

Miiduin, 

>> 

Simang iiiiin, 

Simaiig, 

Hanglain, 

Hinkatang. 

Nhu katang. 

Dee katang. 

Ver katang. 
Chicho katang. 
Lishi katang. 

Cha katang. 

Am katang. 

Jim katang. 

Chet katang. 
f Sopon khaiig ka- 
\ tang. 

Sopon. 

Sanslho katang. 

Hfmg, 

Galamin, 

Galamdoi, 

Mouin, 

Bilim katang. 
Bhimka. 

Phir katang. 

Khdin, 

Lii katang. 

lJifehii])huliii. 

Gilin, 

Gilya gain 

f Ilenicingdliaiii- 
katang. 

Pdcli pii katang. 
f Poch rnapa ’ka- 
1 tang. 


Nouns of Rksemblanck, Affirmation, &c. and of General 

Im port. 


Resemblance, Soman ta, ,, 

Difference, Osomaiita, 

Identity, E'kta, >> 

Otherness, i, >» 

Doubt, San dchi, „ 

("ertainty, Nichoita, m 

Assent, Kabul, 



VOCABULARY. 


EiiffUsh . 

Dissent, 

AlHnnation, 

Denial, 

Ofl’er, tender, 

Acce])tance, 

Rejection, 

Aid, help. 
Hindrance, 
Advice, counsel, 
Difficulty, 
Easiness, 
Expedient,con- 1 
trivance, j 
Fitness, 
Unfitness, 
Danger, risk. 
Escape, safety. 
Protection, re- 1 
fugc, J 

Abandonment, \ 
desertion, J 
(ffiange, muta- 1 
tion, J 

Immutablcness, 
Luck, hap, for- 1 
tune, J 

Good luck. 

Bad luck. 
Accident, con- 1 
tingeiicy, J 
Meeting, the act, 

Parting, ditto. 

Necessity, fate. 
Free will, 
Necessity, 1 
compulsion, J 
Choice, option. 
Residue, what 1 
left, / 

Model, pattern. 
Method, mode. 
Original, 

Uopy, 

Share, lot. 

Prop, support. 

Instrument, 

Process, 


Koerh, 

Nakabul, 

Sold, 

Inkar, 

Charavun, 

Kabul, 

Nakabul, 

Modot, 

Horj, 

Pranuis, 

Ka thin til, 
Sohojta, 

.TuiJiti, 


Saran, 

Tyiig, 

Bodol, 

Abodol, 

Bhivg, 

Su bhiig, 
Ku bhdg, 

Daiv', Gati, 

Milan, 

Jiida j avail, 

Daiv% 

Suchetaii, 

Janirat, 

Khusi, 

Baki, 

Noksha, 

Doul, 

A sal, , 

Nakal, 

Bakra, 

l^owa, 

llathiar. 


Bo(h). 

ft 

Ongo, 

Onga, 
Jachiyu ? 
Rayo, 

Raya, 

(Jhiimphii, 

99 

Saiijalaiyii, 

(Jabrap, 

Althoi', 

Jiigthi, 

Somaiyo, 

Somaiyii, 

Gabraji, 

Gdwache, 

Kirphat . 

Ncigiir, 

Slai, 

Da slai, 

Bhag, 

Gam bhag, 
Ifarnmabli'dg, 


DkitntU, 

f* 

Jengbi. 

Miijenghi. 

Korhu. 

Rhiika. 

Marhiika. 

Moidhop. 

»* 

Biiddhipaka. 


Jugthi. 

Sobaikii. 

Ma sobaika, 
Lachi. 

Banchi. 

Soron. 

Sh6('>ka, 

Ma shodka. 
Bhag. 

Elka Bhag. 

Ma J^lka Bhag 


Lagomano. 
Gubiin gubiin 1 
thang, J 

Daiv', 

Gouini kliiisi, 


Daivc. 

Tai ko khusi. 


Khiisi, 

Adrii, 


Bh%, 

Thongthang, 

Gagiiju, 


Khusi. 

Adni. 


Bantha, 
l\)wa. 
Glion go'i. 
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English. 

Kocc/i, 

lioi/o. 

Dhimul. 

Product, 


»> 


Order, 

Riti, 

Japdong, 

»> 

Disorder, 

Anriti, 

Chilai bilai, 

1 » 

Beuefit, 

Hit korom. 

Khaiehen bhal. 

Jaiba elka. 

Injury, 

Dnsht. korom. 

Khaiehcn mando. 

Jaiba ina elka. 

Loss, 

II a rail, 

(ianiaiya. 

Mhanhd. 

Search, 

Khoj, 

Naigro, 

BluV>. 

DiscoTcry, 

Pawan, 

Maibai, 

Ncnkii. 

Gain, advantage. 

Labb, 

Bisha, 

3? 

Loss, disad van- \ 
tage, J 

Ilani, 

Loksan, 


Sawal, 



Question, 

Answer, 

J awab. 

>> 


Promise, 

Breach of pro- \ 

Karal, 

Khariil, 

Kanil, 

inise, / 

JV 



Job, piece oi‘ / 
work, J 

Kani, 

ilobim, 


Joke, 

Thalia, 

Sikrai, 

Rouclii, 

Knot, 

Ganihi, 

(iunthi. 

Giinthi. 

Cleft, crack, 

(Mur, 

Goiiwo, 

Dlieika. 

Hole, 

Gadlua, 

Ilakdr, 


Quake, 

Kainj), 

Mou, 

Phirka. 

Earthquake, 

Bhui kanq>,. 

Ha mou wo, 

Bhaiidi phirka 

eS Yizr' 

(xdja, 

Dliar, 

(Jdphul, 

Dhiir, 

Dhar. 

Back, J 1“ ’ 

Pithi, 

(»cda. 

(laiuli. 

Pair, mas et focni. 

J drii. 

J dr a. 

Jorii. 

l*air, sorted. 

.Tora, 

Jdra, 

Jdra. 

Pee, douceur. 

1 luiin. 

Vlaiii,. 

fliim. 

Atom, 


33 

»y 

Inventory or 
list, J 

Ferisl, 



A mark, any, 

(Mnn, 

(Ulin, 

(Miin. 

A stain. 

Dagh, 

»v 

Dagli, 

Dagli. 

A label. 



Krrand of busi- | 
ness, } 

Message, sim- 



^ t 

pif, . . i 




i^ews, inlelli- 1 
gence, J 

Khobor, 

Khoj)or, 

Ivhopor. 

Essence, 

Manja, 

^ianja. 

Manja. 

Equilibrium, 


> » 

3 } 

Bias, 

>* 


3 7 

Excess, 

Jyadati, 

, J 


Delicieney, 

Ghotti, 

^ J 

3 7 

J^uiTieiency, 

Bos, 
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YOCABULAUV. 


EnyJish, . h'ncc/t. 

ADVj j HM iy OF AfF 


]i0(/0. 


DhimdL 


UMATION, CJuANTITY, MoDF., vVo 


Perhaps, 

f Mithia? 1 

Kun kale-, . ^ 

Nilgbe. 

Certainly, 

Khiiti, Niehoi, 

Ongthilrgo, 

Niehoi. 


IltMl, 

Ongo, 

II6. 

No,^ 

Naiiin, 

Ongil, 

Ahe. 

Gttjll^l ])rivitive, 
verbal 1 
privitive, j 

Nil Nil koris, | 

Gera, 

Dk, \ 

Dll khlam, j 

Milntlni. 

Mil. 

M il p il. 

Wherefore 1 J 

Jel tdiio, 

» » 

Jei pilli. 

Therefore, J c<irreu 

S^i tilne, 


Sei pilli. 

Why ' 

Ki tilne. 

Milno, 

11 ai jiilli. 

Much, 

Bhelela, 

Gobung, 

F/shhto. 

Many, 

BhtatUa, 

061)11! ig. 

E'shhto. 

Little, 

Criltik, 

Kitisi or Tisi, 

Atoisa. 

Few, 

Ghtik, 

Kiti si. 

Atojsa. 

Less, 

Kunek, 

Kitisi, 

Atoisa. 

More, 

AVar, Phai, 

Aro, 

Aro. 

Fnon< 2 ;h, 

Bos, 

Thhbai, 

Jelie. 

More^ i 

Til tv, 

Binbo-shin, 

O'konhiulong. 

fcoiiipan- 'i 

Most, J sou, 

Sahil te, 

Boiuobo-shin, 

Sogimingko-nlul" 



(long. 

As inneh. 

Joto, 

Je chi bang. 

Je jokho. 

So much. 

Toto, 

1/ chi bang, 

UVlong jokho. 

[low much ? 

Koto, 

Bechi chi bang, 

lie jokho. 

Mow many ? 

Kiti, 

Bechebii, Piehe, 

>» 

Too mnch. 

Phai ' 

Gabang ? 

S6})a. 

Too little. 

Ok)}), 

Kitisi ? 

Very mnch, 

Oti, J 

f Boinobo-gal)- ( 

Sokape Soka. 

most, J 

ang shin, ) 

Saiko sopa. 

Than, 

■»» * 

f Shin or Sin, 
also No, « i 

Nhil or Nluulong. 

As, 

!Jem6n, 

Jirin, 

J('‘(long. 

So, 

Temon, 

U'rin, 

Kodong. 

Thus, poz, 

^Ye6 mon. 

r Wo rill, r 

\ llisha, Idi, \ 

1 uloiig, 

U Sting. 

How ? 

Kembn, 

Bre, 

Uesk. 

Like, in man- 

Jokho, 

PllSll, 

Bhaika. 

ner of, j 



Unlike, other- 
wise, j 

Nil joklu), 

Dll phsil, 

Mil Bliaika. 

Verily, imleetl. 

Thik thik. 

5 y 


()n4y, merely. 

Khalk{{eval, 

Biino, 


As long. 

Joto khun, 

,h'che bon, 

.lejokho bilomljh 

So long. 

,, 

Woehe bon. 

Sejokho bilombh- 

Until, 

J » 

,, 

Kola. 



;h vocabulary. 


Enylish . 

Korc/i. 

Bodo. 

Dhimdl. 

Because, 

) 


Konaiig. 

>» 

u; 

.Tikhon, Jedu. 

Jela, 

Then, sTel^ioii, 

Kola, 


But. 

Kintu, 

Kintu, 

Kintu 11a. 

And, 

E'vong, 0, 

Bi, Re r Bh ? 

E'dbng ? 

Also, 

Aro, 

Aro, 

Aro. 

A£!;aiii, 

Ban, 

Phin, 

Nh 6 chota^ 

_Pr, 

Ki, 

- 

a,-— - - 

Both, 

Hono, ^ 

San-gne,* 1 

Man-giie, J 

NhdmL 

Nh^long^ 

Either, 

Kiihdng, 


Hash ling. 

. Neither, 

_Kahoii2:na, 

Bibo naiiga ? 

Hashung mantlio 

Or not, other- 1 
wise, / 

Hush ! 

N'at^, 

Date, 

Mate. 

Jhit m*dr. 

Shrith^, 

Dll ik’d p’d. 

Lo! 

H^khek, 

Nai hot or Nvii, 

Khaiig. 

Hurrah ! 

Hhanyo dhanyo. 

Khanoinathai, 


Alas, 

Hai hai. 

Habap, 

Hai hai. 

With, cum. 

Dosor, sathe. 

Logo, 

Dosa. 

Without, sine, 

Bine, 



By, instrum cut, ‘t Diyii, 

Jong, 

Sho, Dong. 

Except, unless, 


„ 


Moreover, lx *- 1 
sides, J 

Aro, 

Aro, 

A'r. 

N otwith stall din 2;, 

Talion, 

Toblabo, 


According’ to, 

Ba Tudjim, 

>» 

3» 

Almost, nearly. 

A tat. 

Khatio, Hache, 

Tlaoraiigi. 

Quite, entirely, 

^ramani. 

Boinobo ? 

Doiighe. 

Partially, in ])art, 

Kucch kiiccli. 

Khaiche, 


Rightly, well, 

Acha koria. 

>> 

i* 

Wrongly, ill, 

Mon do koria. 


>> 

Violently, 

Balibal, 

Baloliaii’diie, 

Joriirajor. 

Gently, 

Hlnrc dlhre. 

Lashi Icishi, 



Pronouns 

, Personal. 


I, 

Miii, 

A.ig, 

Kd. 

Thou, 

Tui, 

Nang, 

Na. 

He, she, it, that. 

, Oiii, 

B(, 

Wa. 

We, 

Ilami, 

Jong (chiir). 

Ky 61 . 

Ye, 

Tiimi, 

Nang chiir. 

Nyel. 

They, 

U'ni, 

Bi chiir. 

Trbal. 


Bossesstvk 

Pronouns. 


Mine, 

Mor, 

A'ngni, 

Kang. 

Thine, t 

Tor, 

Nangiii, '* 

Nang. 

Ilis, her’s, its, 

Or, 

Bini, 

0 ko, wang. 

Our’s, 

Hiimaro, 

Jongni, 

King. 


SiiniriK-. 2 poovile. Manffiic, 2 animals. 
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Enijlish . Kocch . B oilo . 

Your’s, Tiaiiaro, Nangshurni, 

Their’ s, U'lmar, Bicliiirni, 


Relative Demonstrative Pron 


Self, 

A'p, 

A'piier, 1 

Goiii ? 
Gomni, 

Own, 

Bithani, 

This, 

Yalii, 

Imbo, 

That, 

Vohi, 

TIobo, 

Who, rel. 

dd. 

Je, 

Who, cor rel. 

Soi, 

Bi? (He, it,) 

Who ? 

Kai, 

Chur, 

What, thatw hich, 

J J 


What? 

Ki, 

Ma, 

Any, 

Kaho, kdno. 

Miingbo ?'*■' 

All, 

Sob, 

Boino, 

A A 


Anybody, \ 

Somebody, J 

Kahd, 

Chiir, 

Nobody, 

Kaho nahin, j 

r Chur dnga, 

[ (yliur gey a. 

Any thing, 1 

Kucch, j 

r JishlalS A* 

Some thing, j 

1 Mongbo, 

Whoever, 

Jehi, 

Jai, 

Like, 

Sa, Mdn, 

Pusa, 

Like this, such. 

E'lndn, 

Ri pusa, 

Like that, such. 

Werndii, 

U'ri piisa, 

Like what ? 

Kemdn, 

Bre pnsti, 

Other, another, 

Ard, 

Gubiin, 


DkinniL 

Ning. 

U^balku. 

NS, Ax. 

Tai. 

Taiko. 

Iti or Idong. 

U'ti or U'dong. 
Jcti or .Iddong. 
Seti or Kodoiig. 
llcti or II ash u. 

»» 

Hai. 

Kaibo. 
j Sailed ! 

\ Sogiining. 

Ilashii. 

1 Ma hashu. 
j Hdshiimanthuka. 

I Ilaidong. 

Jddoiig kedong. 
Bhaika 'f 
Ts^ika. 

U'saka. 

Ilesaka. 

Bhiiiang. 


Adjectives. 


(tooJ, 

Bhalo, 

Gham, 

Elka. 

Bad, 

Mondo, 

Hamma, 

Mvi elka. 

Virtuous, moral. 

Piini, Dhormi, 

Gham, 

Dlnirmi. 

Vicious, immoral. 

Papi, 

Hamma, 

Papi. 

Religious, 

Dhormi, 

if 


Irreligious, 

Adhormi, 

■>y 

it 

Penitent, 


i > 

if 

Impenitent, 


a 

if 

Modest, 

Laju^, 

Laji ganang. 

Laji hika. 

Impudent, 

Niloj, 

Laji yonga. 

Laj nianthuka. 

Hopeful, 

Bhordsi, 

Bdrsa ganang. 

Bhdrsa hika. 

/ Bhorsa rnanthii- 
\ ka. 

Hopeless, 

Nirasi,- 

Bdrsa geya. 

Joyful, happy. 

Horkit, 

Khus, 

•Khus. 

Sorrowful, iin- 1 
happy, / 

U'das, 

^ JMungbo, 

Kliiis geya, 

to tilings only. 

Khus rnmntliuka. 



so 


VOCABULARY. 


Enylish . 

Kocch, 

liodo. 

IViinuiL 

Cunning, 

Phaktia, 

Phakta, 

Phakta. 

Candid, 

Sid ha. 

Sodha, 

Sodha. 

Malicious, 

Ghiir^ia, 

Miigwino, 

( 'hikaka. 

Benevolent, 

Doyasil, '' 

Wanjano, 

>> 

Envious, 

Ilinsok, 

Mogon chanai, 

1 liska. 

Content, 

San tush tit. 


Iliska inandnika. 

Troud, vain, 

Diphongi, 

Gar lb, 

Diinai, 

Dim phiilla. 

Humble, 

Tluing jang, 

Sdjha. 

Industrious, 

Mahinati, 

Mou chiino, 

Kisri paka. 

Idle, 

Alsia, 

Alsia, 

Alsia. 

True, 

Saccha, 

Bobr.a, 

Bobra. 

False, 

Jhuta, 

Khulai, 

Lappa . 

Impatient, 

Passionate, 

1 Radh, 

)> 

J J 

hasty, J 

Placid, fpiict, | 
patient, J 

Merciful, 

I 

Dhir, 

Doyasil, 

Wan gonang, 

'» 

yy 

Cruel, 

Diisht, 

Wan geyji. 

y* 

Brave, 

Sahosi, 

Gironga, 

Mala chiika. 

Cowardly, 

Doriik, 

Gikho, 

IlaUisia. 

Constant, steady, Stliir, 

Ghoidaria, 

Gongouda. 

Inconstant, | 

^ Asthir, 

Kholai, 

Shat montina. 

Capricious, j 

Wasteful, pro- ' 
fuse. 

^ Dhulia, 

Phiitiia, 

KluVi nasia. 

Niggardly, 

Kirpini, 

Kostia, khalt*, 

Koshdi. 

Kind, gentle. 

Siisil, 

Gluiiii, 

Dhilaka. 

Unkind, harsh. 

Kusil, 

llauiina, 

Chiikka. 

Good natured. 

Siisil, 

Giiroj, ghcini, 

F/lka. 

111 natured. 

Kiisil, 

llaniina, 

; Milelka. 

\ Ddndiia. 

• > 

Polite, well bred, Sishtachari, 

>> 

Rude, ill bred. 

Khada, 


yy 

Obedient, 

Maini, 

fiiin gauaiig, 


Disobedient, 

O maini. 

(iiiii gt-ya. 

,, 

Grateful, 

>> 

ff 

1 » 

Ungrateful, 


Phagla, 

Pliagla. 

Mad, 

I’agk, 

Idiotic, 

Paglii, 

Phagla, 

Phagla. 

Ijicit, morally. 

Korlobya, 

>5 


Illicit, dittt). 

Okortobya, 

>> 

yy 

Legal, 

>» 


yy 

Illegal, 



y » 

Physical or 
matcri|il. 

1 Bhoutika, 


yy 

^material, 

precise, 

Aitmika, 


,, 

Thik thik. 

>* 
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Effglifik . 

Vague, 

Hungry, 

Thirsty, 

Naked, 

Clothed, 

Libidinous, 

Gluttonous, 

Drunken, 

Foul-mouthed, 1 

Abusive, j 

Alive, 

Dead, 

Sick, 

Healthy, 

Asleep, 

Awake, 

Mature, 

Young, 

Old, 

Strong, 

Weak, 

Free, 

Confined, 

Handsome, 

Short, r human 
Tall, \ beings, 

Fat, 

Thin, 

Tired, weary, 
Fresh, 

Lame, 

Blind, 

Deaf, 

Dumb, 

Alone, 

Companioned, 

Learned, 

Ignorant, 

Wise, 

Foolish, 

Poor, 

Rich, 

Noisy, talkative, 
Silent, 


Kocch. 

Bodo, 

Bhiikil, 

if 

Ydkidong, 

•Pifisi, 

Do! kangdong, 

Nangta, 

Hi g^y^. 


Hi gandong, 

Kami, 

Chaltia, 

Petu, 

Jachogrd, 

Shar^bi, 

Mdthol, 

Miikhclibr, 

Khiiga shapma. 

Jiwat, 

Goth^ng, 

Mdr^, 

Gothoi, 

Kdhila, 

Haiya, Jobra, 

»> 

Gak lining. 

Nindail, 

Miidii langdong. 

Jugil, 

Sidi mondong, 

Siana, 

Jliolau, 

Chi^ngor, 

Gothoni, Galaini, 

Biidha, 

Brai, 

Bali, 

Balo gni. 

Nibali, 

Balo g6ya, 

»> 

Songot, 

Mojiliig, 

Baiya, 

Shapiiui, 

Btingra, 

Gahai, 

TtMigha, 

Gjijou, 

Mdta, 

Giiphung, < 

Siikna, 

L 

Gaham, 

Thakit, 

M^ng chdo. 

Athakit, 

Mengya gai, 

Lengra, 

Khdra, 

Kana, 

Kana, 

Bahira, 

Benga, 

Gunga, 

Rdin dnga, 

Ekala, 

Hashing, 

Dosor^r, 

Lagola, 

Gyani, 

Gyan ganang. 

Ogyani, 

Gy^n geya. 

Gyani, 

Syan, 

Ogyani, 

Gyan g^ya. 

Nidhoni, 

r Houiia, Thaka 1 
1 geya, J 

Dhoni, 

Dhon ganang. 

G^ngcdia, 

Phidua, 

Obola, 

Bava, Thanda, 


Dhim&L 

Mhituica. 

Chiam lihika.^ 
liangha . 

Dhaba gukf^ i 
Kokhdf hika. 
Shopa ch^ka. 

Yii ilmka. 

Naika. 

Singlhoka. 

Sikk. 

Maddnka. 

Donka. 

Ninda l^kha. 

Ch^tanka. 

Wh^intika. 

Chan hika. 
Warang. 

Bcrang. 

Bal hika. 

Bal manthuka. 

»* 

Elka? 

Ma elka. 

Bangra. 

Dhanga. 

Dhamka. 

Chopka. 

Mhoika. 

Maika. 

Ma m^iika. 

Kdhra. 

Kana. 

Bahira. 

Giinga. 

Ekal^ng. 

Dosorhi. 

Gy^n hika. 

Gyan manthuka. 
Gy^n hika. 

Gydn m^nthdka. 

Dhon m&nthuka. 

Dhon hika. 
Phidua. 

Chika pdka. 
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English. Kocch. Bodo. Bhimdl. 


Dirty, 

Maila, 

Gini, 

f Mirhi. 

1 Machikan. 

Clean, 

Safa, 

Guphur, 

'Chikan . 

Married, 

Bihilta, 

Noha jabai. 

Mougia. 

Single, 1 

Akumixri, 

r Jholou (mas.) 

J- Dhduu. 

Akwdri, 

\ Sikala (icem.) 

Highborn, 

Kulin, 

99 

91 

Lowborn, 

Akulin, 

if 

Bod^s. 

Dependent, 

Porbos, 

Malaini, 

Independant, 

Aponbos, 

Gouini khusi. 

Taides. 

Taxed, 

Mdlguz^ri, 

Girini, 

Girini. 

Exempt, 

um, 


um. 

Designed, 

>> 

a 

9 9 

Accidental, 


,, 

*9 

Old, 

Purina, 

Gozdm, 

99 

New, , 

Ndya, 

Goddm, 

9 9 

Present, 

Hdjir, 

,, 

9 * 

Absent, 

Ghair Hajir, 

» i 

99 

Ready, 

Tiyfir, 

i V 

99 

Unready, 

it 

> > 

if 

Scarce, rare, 

Thora, 

,, 

99 

Common, Vulgar; Bohut, 

i t 

99 

Public, 


f t 

9 9 

Private, 



if 

Prosperous, 

>> 

»» 

99 

Unprosperous, 

35 

9 > 

if 

Saleable, 

>> 

J>> 

99 

Piirchascable, 



99 

Valuable, 

Kiiuati, 

if 

99 

Worthless, 

Mond, 

i> 

1 9 

Habitual, usual, 

> i 

fi 

99 

Unusual, strange 

if 

fi 

99 

Similar, 

Soman, 

»» 

99 

Dissimilar, 

A soman. 

Gublin, 

Bhinang. 

Same, 

E'khi, 

91 

9 9 

Different, 

Jiida, 

(iiibun. 

Bhiir^ng. 

Doubtful, 

Sand^hi, 

99 

39 

Certain, 

Nichoi, 

99 

9 9 

Deserted, 

Chon, 

99 

Diang m^nthiika 

Frequented, 

Bosot bari. 

99 

Diang yonka. 

Easy, 

Sohoj, 

Altiia, 

Kar^ikara, 

Difficult, 

Kosor, 

Gobrap, 

Changeful, 

Asthir, 

Kholai, 

Lapha. 

Changeless, 

Sthir, 

Bobrai, 

Bobrai. 

Lucky, 

Siibh^gya, 

9 9 

fi 

Unlucky, 

Obhdgya, 

9 9 

if 

Original, 

Asali, 

99 

It 

Copied, 

Nokoli, 

9 9 

91 
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English. 


Kocch 

Methodical, 


Doul se. 

Imrnetbodical, 


Andoul se, 

Fit, suitable, 


Laik, 

Unfit, 


Na laik, 

Orderly, 


Sari, 

Disorderly, 


Osari , 

Profitable, 


Phalit, 

Unprofitable, 


Opbalit, 

Possessed, teneus. 

>> 

Dispossessed, 

i 


ousted. 

/ 


O main en led, 


Rongil, 

Plain, 


Sadha, 

Useful, 


Phalit, 

Useless, 


Opbalit, 

Quick moving, 
active. 

} 

Chdluk, 

Slow moving, 
inert, 

} 

Gor chalak, 

Cbenp^ 


Sosta, 

Dear, 


Milan ga, 

Pure, 


Pabitor, 

Impure, 


Opobitor, 

Wholesome, 


Pochya, 

Unwholesome, 


Napoebya, 

Edible, 


Kbabar, 

Inedible, 


Nakb^bar, 

Manufactured, 
wrought. 
Raw goods, 

} 

Banail, 

Sharp -edged, 


Cbdkba, 

Blunt, 


Bhotora, 

Grinded, 


Giira, 

Woven, 


Banail, 

Spun, 


,, 

Platted, 




Bodo. 

Doul ganang, 
Doul gey a, 
Shomaiyo, 
Shomaiya, 


Chilai bilai, 
U daqUi^ 
U'daiy^, 
Akhai on, 


Akhai on goya, 

Roiig goiidg, 
Roiig goya, 
Ilamsin, 
Hammasin, 


Cfakhrai inouiti, 


G(5ne6 mouin, •! 

Gbecr, 

Mongo, 


Gilinai, 

Giliya, 

Janaiui, 

J avail i, 

Daanai, 

(iol)bo, 

Bowa, 

Gandoi, 

Shunai, 

Khundong, 

H^pnai, 


Spacious, wide, ^ 
ample, J 

Contracted, 
Moving, 

> Posar, 

Ato, 

Cholnir, 

Guwar, 

G^tch^p, 

Thabaiyo, 

Motionless, 

Sthavar, 

Thabaiya, 

Figured, 

Figureless, 

Luminous, 

Riipit, 

.\{ru]3it, 

Ujjala, 

Rupgauang, 
Rup geyn, 
Shrangni, 

Dark, obscure, 

Andbkar, 

Kdmsbini, 

Opakc, 


Nuya, 


M J 



Dhimdl. 

Doul'irfka. 
Doul manthiika. 
Sha baika. 
Masba baika. 
S^rika. 

Masarika, 


Rongbika. 

Kong mdutbuka. 


DliiinkaiCluikka 

Ma dbitnkn. 

Ma cbilkka. 
Lank^. 

Jdnka. 

Cbikanka. 

Mirbi. 

Pdcb paka. 

Pocb paka. 

( diaka. 

>la chaka, 

i i 

l.’buka. 

Ma cbiika. 
lY)6lika. 

Joka. 


JViika. ^ 

Dhai dbaik. 

Ato. 

Cholon bika. 
Cholon rti^n- ' 
tbiika. 

Ri^ liika. 

Rup mantbiika. 
Pbor phora. 
Cbipka. 
Kitikitika. 

Ma D(ioka. 
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VOCABULARY. 


English . 

Pellucid^ 

Blazing, 

Extinct, 

The present time. 
The past. 

The future, 
Right, 

Left, 

Central. 

Lateral, 

North, 

South, 

East, 

West, 

Passible, acces- 1 
sible, , j 

Impossible, 1 

Inaccessible, j 
Cultivated, 
Uncultivated, 
Fruitful, rich. 
Barren, poor, 
Sandy, 

Clayey, 

Calcarious, 

Saline, 

Muddy, 

Dusty, 

Braji^hy^'atcr, 

Fresli, 

Flowing, 

Still, 

Deep, 

Shallow, 

Windy^weather, 

Stormy, 

Fine, fair. 

Cold, 

Hot, 

Cloudy, 
Sunshiny, ^ 
Rainy, wet, ^ 
Dry, fair, 

Moist, full 
vapour. 


Kocch , 

Jolot, 

Nibhal, 

Bartamaii, 

Bhuta, 

Bhavish, 

Dohifti^. 

Bain, 

Madhyika, 

Pas, 

Uttai^ 

Dak^in, 

Purab, 

Poschim, 

Podit, 

Apodit, 

Jdtrdia, 
Unjot aha. 
Osar, 

Atd, 

Balua, 

Chik th^li, 

Chiinaini, 

Nunia, 

Kechara, 

Dhiilaha, 

N unia, 

Mitha, 

Bohonti, 

Dhi, 

M6ni, 

Alpho, 

Batasia, 

Andhia, 

Accha, 

Thanda, 

Gorom, 

M^gh^r, 

Ghdm^r, 

Panier, 

B^sh, 


Moist, 

green. 


Bhija, 


sappy, J Gila, 


Bodo. 

DhimaL 

N liyd. 

Ddoka. 

Jong jong. 

Tiika. 

Komot bai. 

Sln^ka. 

Jaddong, 

I'dong Bela. 

Japbai, 

Jehi. 

* » 

Nagda, or Agda, 

if 

Dam. 

Nakchi, 

L6d^. 

G^jer, 

Manjhika. 

Jingni, 

Alika. 

Cha, 

Dkh6u. 

Khla. 

Mah^n. 

Sanja, 

Nunh^n. 

Shanap, 

Dinhen.* 

Pdt lang^. 

1 9 

Pat hayd. 

it 

Hii mona, 

Long hika. 

Hagrani, 

Dinchaka. 

Gliam, 

Elka. 

Ilamma, 

Maelka. 

Balani II u. 

>> 

Chik thali, 

»» 

Tyiika. 

it 

it 

llabdiini. 

it 

KMedka. 

lladrini. 

if 

Shapma, 

Maelka. 

Ghain, 1 

Elka. 

Majang, J 


Buyd, 

Phaika. 

Bilu, Dongo, 

Maphaika. 

Gatho, 

Bhile. 

Thouri, 

a 

Komka. 

it 

J > 

Majang, Ghain, 

Elka. 

Gdshu, 

Tirkd, 

Gudum, 

Sa^k^. 

Nokh^ini, 

it 

Syan dongni. 

a 

>> ^ 
Ndkhahaya gai^i, 

it 

1 it 

Gichi, 

Jhakka. 

Gothang, 

Sink a. 



VOCABULARY. 


Englwh . 

Kocch . 

Juicy, 

Rasail, 

Juiceless, dry, 

Sukhii, 

clothes, { 

’Bhija, 

Siiklm, 

Woodedan 

J ongoli, 

O^sar, 

close, jl , , 

Naked.^’f 

open, J J 


Coloured, 

Rongil, 

Colourless, 

Siida, 

Red, 

L<ll, 

White, 

Dhonla, 

Blue, 

Nil, 

Green, 

Hara, 

Black, 

Kala, 

Yellow, 

Pda, 

Sour, 

Titd, 

Sweet, 

Mitha, 

Bitter, 

Kaduva, 

Ripe, 

Pakka, 

Raw, ^ 

Kachha, 

Kancha, 

Rotten, 

Sara, 

Sound, 

Tdja, 

Stinking, 

Kugandhi, 

Well-odour’ d. 

Sugandhi, 

Rough, 

Korkoria, 

Smooth, 

Chikna, 

Hard, 

Kada, 

Soft, 

Norom, 

Straight, 

Sidha, 

Crooked, 

Beka, 

Full, 

Bhorti, 

Emptj', 

Khali, 

Solid, 


Hollow, 

> J 

Heavy, 

Bhari, 

Light, 

Holka, 

Great, 

Bado, 

Small, 

Choto, 

Long, 

Lamba, 

Short, 

Choto; 

Wide, 

Chowra, Osarj 

Narrow, 

Tang, Ato, 

High, 

tTcch^, 

Low, 

Nicha, 


Bodo. DhiniiiL 


Bide gonang. 

Ros jenka. 

Bide geya. 

Ros m^nthuka 

Gichi, 

Jhakka. 

Gran, 

Sinka. 

Iliigra gonang, 

Dinchahika, 

Dhai dhai/>v^ . 

Dhai dhaika. 

Rong gonang, 

Ika daka. 

goya. 

Jeika. 

Gatch^i, 

Jika. 

Guphut, 

Jeika. 

Gotchdni, 

Daiika. 

Khangshur, 

Nelpa. 

Gotchom, 

Da^ka. 

Giimrno, 

Youka. 

Gakhdi, 

Dakha. 

Gaddi, 

Tasika. 

Gakha, 

Khdka. 

Gammang, 

Minka. 

Gathang, 

Sinka. 

G^ch^d, 

Aika. 

Gham, 

Ma aika. 

Khech ara. 

Ma yokka. 

Madam ma. 

Yokka. 

Gobrii, 

Kher souka. 

Chil cliil, 

Chikan. 

Gdrra, 

Korkorka. 

Giirdi, 

Norom.' 

f Gotthong, 1 

Thong jong, J 

^ Ghdnka. 

Khonkra, 

Kdoka. 

Tongo, Bunja, 

Bhdlpa. 

f Muiigbo g^'ya, 1 

^ Maiithiika. 

G6ya, J 

«> 

Gillit or lllit. 

» » 

Lhika. 

Recheng, 

Ildrnka. 

G6det, 

Dhamka. 

Muddi, 

Mhoika. 

Gallon, 

Rhinka. 

Giichiini, 

Potdka. 

Guar, 

Pachdrka. 

Gcchep, 

Ch'ipka. 

Gajou, 

Dhdngaka. 

Gahai, 

Bangra. 
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Enylish . 

Kocr/t . 

Bodo. 

DhirmL 

RouikI, 

Gdl, 

Tdldtni, 

Giitaka. 

Square, 

( >hou konia. 

Kona rnanbreni, Dili thiinika. 

Angular, 

Kdnia, 

Kona manch^ni, E long thiinika. 

Broken, 

Tiitd, 

Gojd, 

Bhoika. 

Intirc, 

Samiicha, 

Bimaine, 

r Gdthakl. 

\ Ma bh(Hka. 

Porous, 


>> 

>3 

Imporous, 


a 

33 

Open, 

Khul'A, 

Klunvo, 

Ilekii. 

Shut, 

Bond, 

Jdklddjuno, 

Gibka. 

Spread, 

Asar, 

Boclong, 

Posarka. 

Folded, 

Expanded, 

Goto, 

Phiita^ 

lliituindong, 

Jdm paka. 

blown, a flow- > 

Biirsliara, 

Bcirka. 

er, J 

Closed, shut, do. 

» » 

Khdkj('>p, 

Ch6])ka. 

Tight, 

Tiintcin, 

Tanatiin, 

Tantan. 

Slack, 

Dlnla, 

(iiirnin, 

3 3 

Loose, unsteady, 

Larbaria. 

Liido ludo, 

I/'ika. 

Fixed, firm. 

Thir, 

(iakhning. 

Kcirktirka. 

Cooked, 

Randha, 

Coin on. 

Minka. 

Raw, 

Ranch a. 

Gothang, 

Sinka. 

Hairy, 

Romail, 

Khomon gonang, MiVishii hika. 

Hairless, 

Cholchol, 

Khomon gey; 

- f Muishii inanthii 
ka. 

>3 

Feathered, 

Scaly, 

f> 

tt 

> 

a 

a 

J Kiins. 

33 

f 

Konu, 

I Mouno, 

1 

To do, 

Korihar or Ko- 

• > Khlainno, 

y PAii. 

1 

rin u. 

J Khajainno, 

J 

Not to do, 

Na korinu, 

Mona gaino, 

Ma })ali. 

To undo. 

»» 

a 

33 

To do over again, 

if 

]\Iou })hinno, 

f Nhechuto*- ^ 

To shape, form, 1 
make, j 

a 

Diiuno, 

Banaili. 

To change, 1 

form or alter, j 

Bodol korinu. 

f Baino, 

\ Slaino, 

1 ShooH. 

To be, (Esse) 

Ilobar, 

JeVcino, 

Jengli. 

Not to be, 

Na hobar, 

Jaii gaino, 

Ma jengli. 

To become. 

Hobar, 

Jaiino, 

Jengli, 

To come to 1 
pass, happen, j 

Asia poribar, 

tlaa plioino. 

f Dhiili. 

\ ti^teng wangh. 

To create, 1 , 

To destroy j * 

Siijibar, 

a 

5 > 

Nasht korinu, 

Nasht khlainno, Nasht pali, 

To be born, 

Janam hobar, 

Janam jaano, 

Janam jengli. 



vo(:abiilary 


Enylish . 

To give birth 
to, produce, J 
To deliver, ac- 1 
couchcr, j 
To nurse, wet. 

To nurse, dry. 

To live. 

To die. 

To kill. 

To grow. 

To decay, decline, 
To be mature. 

To ie(‘l, be bo-'j 
<lilv sensible > 

J 

'Po perceive, | 
inent.'dly, J 
To think. 


Kitvvh . 


Janan. .lil.ar, ( 1 

\ I jUaii botno, J 


Diidh kbilibar, Abu ddno. 


.Tibur, 

Moribiir, 

Maria phalanu, 

lladibar, 

Gbotibar, 

Svaii liobar. 


To desire, 


Plium korinu, 
(diahinu. 


To remonbor, Yild korinu, 


'Po forget. 

To learn, 

To teach, 

To educate, 

To read. 

To write. 

To sign. 

To seal. 

To sin, 

To err,' 

To revenge, 

To forgive. 

To repent, 

'Po intend, pur- 1 
pose, J 

To endeavour. 
To persevere, 1 
continue doing, J 

To desist from, 

To enjoy, use, 
To use, bring 1 
into use, j 


Bliulinu, 

Sikliinu, 

Sikha dinu, 

Pdt dibar or dinu 

Padhinu, 

Lekliinu, 

Doskot korinu, 
('Jhapinu, 

Pap konii, 
Bliulinu, 

Bodol libar. 


Thiingno, 

Thdino, 

/ Shitbatno, 

\ Watno, j 

Lingno, 
Jliolau jiuiuo, 
Sliutrung "I 

khlamno : I)i- > 
sba khlamno, J 

{ Shutriing "I 

khlamno, / 
Mitliiuo, 

r Labaiiio : 1 

< Gasho khaj;ini- > 

I J 

f Shutriing kha- 
\ jamno, J 

Jiouno, 
(niiilongno, 
Pluirrdngno, 


Mdaflu'niu, | ’j 

Patch konii, Jiuga sino, 
Mansiiba korinu, Gasho rakhiua ? 


Chalangno ? 
Litno, 

Doskot litno, 
Ohiip thiino, 

Piip khajauino, 
Bauno, 

Bodol sophinno, 
Doyakhliinino, | 
Niigarno, j 

Jiuga sino. 


Antliinu, 

Kortc robar, 

Th^kibar, 
Bhoginu, 
Kainot lagiinu. 


Jangi khapniuo, 
Mouin thano, 

Nagjirno, / 


DhmulL 


Janam pili. 


Uiido lini p:di. 

Singlhdli. 

Sili. 


Waring jengli. 
Wlicintika jengli. 

Shiirti ]mli. 

Shiirti jiiih. 

Pbdin pali. 

Kluiiigli. 

IMidin piili. 

Nilli. 

DIurli. 

Dhir jaili. 

Porhli. 

Lokhli. 

Chap pili. 

Chap jiili. 

Piip pali. 

Bhuleli. 

Boded piili. 

Doya })ali. 

Patch taili. 
Mansiiba p^ili. 
Ktmkni tepli. 
Piikateng hili. 

Liiji piili. 

Ldpli. 
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} 
} 


English. 

To disuse, by, 

To know, un- 
(lerstand, J 

To be ignorant 1 
of, not under- > 
stand, J 

To cause to 
know, to ex 
plain. 

To believe. 

To disbelieve. 

To doubt, be- 1 
sitate, J 

To be sure. 

To make up 
mind, deter- 
mine. 

To resemble, 

To differ. 

To compare, 

To cajole, whee- 1 
die, / 

To please. 

To displease, 

To esteem, 

To des])ise. 

To decry, run 1 
down, J 

"J'o deceive, i 
mislead, J 
To persuade, 

To dissuade, 

To attend to, 1 
heed, / 

To neglect. 

To confirm. 

To annul. 

To allow, permit. 
To disallow, 1 
prevent, / 
To forbid, in- I 
terdict, / 

To succeed, 

To be able. 

To 

Not to be able. 


Kocch, fiodo. 

Chorinu.rakbinu, Daiino, 

B uj liin u, M I tliino, 

Na biijhinu, Mithi gaiuo, 


Mithiya hotno ? 

Gham mitbinu, 
l^amma mitbinu, 
^anogoto 1 

kblamno, j 


Pali an u, 

N a j)atiana, ^ 

Son debi konuj^ ^ 

Nicboi jdnibar, 

Tabarounu, 

Soman bobdr, 

Usomiin liobar, 

Milaibiir, 

Bliiir kanu, 

Kluis korinu, 

Naklniskorinu ^ 

Bodo maninu, 

Cdioto maninu, 

Badnam konu, 

Blmla kdnii, 

Mananu, 

Bada diiiu, 

Bfiran korinu 

Maninu, 

Na maninu, 

Sabit koribar. 

Rod koribar, 

Hobar dibar, 

Nd hobar dibar, Bada hotno. 


Soman jaano, 

Dd soman jaano, 
Uiijuno, 

Bur klaino, 

Klnisi kblamno, 
Kbusi khlam- 1 
ma gaino, j 
Mani ebuno. 
Many a gaino. 


Bouhotno, 
Rodongno, 

^ Bada hotno, 

Manino, 

Manya gaino, 
Kotha r^ikhinu, 
Rdd khajamno. 


Bada dinu, 

Parinu, 

Sakinu, 

Na pariuu, 
Na sakinu. 


Bada hotno, 

Ilaano, D^hano, 
H^ano, 

llaagaino, Jenno, 

im 


fi^ino, 


DhimAL 

Lap pili. 

Geli. 

Mil geli. 

G61i pali. 

Sapli. 

M^ s^ipli. 

Dommo kommo 
p(ili. 


Soman jcngli. 

Ma soman jengli. 
Jora chd pali. 

Bang pfili. 

Kbds pfili. 

Makbus p^li; 

Man^li. 

Ma maneli. 

Nilli pali. 

yy 

Badti pil|i« 

Mau^li, 

Md mdneli. 

Sabit pdli. 

Rod pdli. 

yy 

Bada pili. 

B^da pili. 

D6^ngli. 

Dd^ngli. 

Mil dd^ingli. 
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l^nylish . 

To wondcT at, 
To ajiprove, 

To disapfirovo. 

To apj)laud, 
oommend, V 
praise, J 

To censnn*, 
blame, j 

To hiss, loudly 1 
decry, ‘ J 
To cheer, loud- 7 
ly applaud, / 
To cheer, com- 1 
fort, cherish, > 
protect, J 
17) neglect, 1 
abandon, j 
I'o encourage. 

To discourage, 

To abuse, revile. 
To frighten, 

To be alraid, | 

To tranquillize, 
To be tranquil, 
To brawl, 

'fo l)rag, boast, 
'fo condole with. 
To annoy, vex, \ 
tvaze, irritate, j 
To love, feefl 
a flection, J 


Ko(‘('h . 

Acharaj indninu, 
l^).sin koim, 

Nii }»osin konu, ^ 
Xi 2 :ou korinu. 


Xinda konu, 
t'hicbi bolibar. 


vShiiluishi korinu. 


Posh inn. 


Tvag korinu, 

Sabos dibar, 
irdas koribar, 
(bill dibvir, 

Dor khililibar. 
Dor khilibar or 
khabar, j 

Sant korinu, 

Sant hobar, 
Jhogrfi korinu, 
Badhai korinu, 
Thatib dinu, 

Dukh dinu, 
Mava koiiu. 


1 fil.in k.mu. 


malice, J 

To hoj)c, 

To fear, 

To tell a lie. 

To tell the truth, 
To rejoice, n. 

To grieve, n. 

To satisfy, a. 

To disappoint, a. 
To command 1 
order, j 

*ro counter- ^ 
mand, / 

*ro obey, ^ 


Bhorsa konu, 
Ilatas khabar, 
Jluit bolinu, 
Sacch bolinu. 


Jiodu. 

Ankhti manino, 
Phosin khlainno. 
Da pbosin 1 
khlamno, j 


Nagarno, 

Bhorsa hot no, 
ill hotno, 
Baiebano, 


Nang Jalainu, 
DiiV liiuo. 


Dhimril. 

Hid wall. 

Posin pali. 

IMa posin pali. 
Posin pali. 

Via posin pidi., 


Posh khlamno, Posh pali. 


Ma posli j)aU 
Bhorsa pili. 

Naili. 

L^cbili. I 
Laebi pali,) 


Naislnili. 
(lophi dopli. 
'rhatlb pili. 


Diikii hotno, Diikb pili. 


Wanebdiio, 

Mogino, 

(jironga jaano, 
Gichino, 

Santha laino, 
Thongjong raino, 
Kb II si j^no. 


Doya pali. 

Ohika ptili. 

Bhorsa n6nli. 
Lachili. 
Mitcha dopli. 

Khusi jengli. 


Iliikam dinu, llukarn hotno, lliikarn pili. 


Buda dinu, 

0 

llukarn maninii, 


Bada hotno, 
lliikarn manino, 


Brida pili. 

lliikarn rn^ueli. 


N 
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VOCABULAKY. 


English, 

To disobey, | 

To question, 

To answer, 

To assent. 

To dissent, 

To affirm. 

To deny. 

To speak, talk, 1 
say, J 

To repeat, say 1 
again, j 

To announce, 1 
tell, inform, J 
To summon, call, 
To call out, 1 
shout, I 

To accost, sa- 1 
lute, / 

To invite, 

To visit. 

To entertain 
guests, / 
To request, so- ^ 
licit, J 

To beg, aiiiiis. 

To refuse. 

To ask, inter- 1 
rogate, in- > 
quire, J 

To offer, ten- \ 
der, / 

To accept. 

To reject, 

To help. 

To hinder. 

To advise, give \ 
advice, / 

To consult, ask 1 
advice, j 

To quarrel. 

To be reconciled, 
To curse. 

To bless. 

To forswear, 1 
. renounce, j 


Kocch. 

Hukam na mi- \ 
ninu, j 

Piichinu, 

Jowip diiiu, 
Kabul konu, 

Na kabiil konu. 


Bolinu, 


Hukam many a ( 
gaino, I 

Songno, 

Kii douno, 

Ongo raino, 
Onga raino, 
Ongo raino, 
Onga raino, 

Raino, 


Dobara bolinu, Rai phinno, 


Kbopor dinu, 
Dakibar, 
Gondogol konu, 

Saheb salamat 1 
konu, J 

Nyota korinu, 


Ling hot no, 
Hochino, 

Kbulumno, 


Binti konu, 

Bhik manginu, 
Na dibar, 

Jachinu, 


Bhurkibar, 

Libar, 

Na libar, 

Modod dibar, 

Horoj dibar, 
Salah dinu, 

Salah manginu, 

Jhogra konu, 

, Milinu, 

Srap dinu, 

Asirbid dinu, 

Kirya kliai cbari 
dinu. 


Binti kblamno, 

Dan bino, 

Da hot no, 

Songno, 

Ilotno, 

l^iino, 

Di lano, 
Cliurnphano, 

Homtano, - 
Sanja laiiio. 


Niing jalaino, 
Beng jalaino, 
Srap hotno. 
Thing baita f 
raino, \ 

Shoinai lanaue 
nagarno. 


hhimal. 

Hiikam mi mi- 
neli. 

Him. 

Do])li. 

Maneli. 

Ma maneli. 

>» 

»» 

Dopli. 

Nh<5chota.-. U. 

Kaili. 

Rhi kaili 

Doinli. 


Binti pall. 

Dan rlidli. 

Mi pili. 

Hilli. 

Pili. 

Rhiili. 

Ma rhiili. 

TtMik^li." 

Rholi. 

Salah pili. 

Salah rhiili. 

Nai shiili. 

Laili. 

Snip pili. 

Sing teng— 

iiili ? 

Kirya chateng lap 

pill® 
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English. 

To take oath. 

To give oath, 
To swear false- 

ly. 

To preserve, 

'Fo destroy. 

To hurt beings, 
To injure, de- " 
teriorate 
goods, ^ 


Kocvh. 

Kirva khabar. 


Shomai laiio, 


Kirya khai dibar, Shdmaila hot no, 
Jhiita kirya kha- Mitcha slioinai 
bar, Icino, 

Bacha korinu, 

Nosht korinu, 

('hot dinu, 


Dhimdl. 

Kirya. 

Ch^li. 

Kirya chapali. 
Micha kirya 
chilli . 


Khariib konu, 


To benefit, 

Bhalo konu, , 

To wrong. 

Biira konu. 

To converse, 

Bolin u. 

To be silent. 

(.'blip honu. 

To silence. 

Chiip korinu. 

To make a 1 

1 Gondogol ko- 

noise, j 

1 rinii. 

To laugh, 

Hasinu, 

To smile, 

Muski hasinu. 

To weep, 

Rcuni, 

To moan. 

jy 

To sob. 


To squint, 

Tera dekhinu. 

To sneeze. 

('hikinu. 

To cough. 

K hasinu. 

To swallow. 

(ThdtiniJ, 

To belclv 

Dhikar konu, 

To fart. 

Pat korinu. 

To spit. 

Thuk phalinu. 

To chew, 

(Jhobibar, 

To bite. 

Katibar, 

To kiss, give, 

Chunia* dibar, 

To kiss, take. 

('hiinia libar. 


Ghiim khlamno, 
llainma khltimno, 
Raino, 

Sri t ban o, 

Sritha hotno, 
Gondogol kha- \ 
jamno, / 

Minino, 
Minishino, 
Gapno, 


Khdnka naino, 

Ilachiino, 

(fiijiino, 

Molongno, 

(jotno, 

Kiphaini), 

Miijuno, 

Chouno, 

Kondom hotno, 
Koudoni lano, 


Klka pali. 

Ma elka pidi. 
Ddpli. 

Chiktili. 

Chika pali, 

Gondogol Pah. 

Lihigli. 

Atoisa lengli. 
Kh^rli. 


Keokd khangli. 
Uachuli. 

Shuli. 

Nili. 

Dik^kdi, 

Lipaili. 

Thdpchi chibli. 
Chobaili. 

it 

Chihna pili. 
Churna rhiili. 


To copulate, ^ 

To cause to "j 
impregnate or i 
cover, give f 
male, J 

To conceive in I 
womb, j 

To digest in I 
.stomach, j 
To lick. 

To suck, 

To see, 


('hoda chodi 
korinu, 

Jhag dibar, 


Khoino, 


(Tiinang hotno, Dankha lapipuli. 


(xau hhari hobar, Bisha phiilinu, Ilemang dh^mli. 


Hojorn* konu, Gilinu, 

(^hatinu, ('halaiio, 

(^hiisinu, (^.hupno, 

Dckhibar, Naino, 


Pdch pali, 

•Dedi. 

('hiiuli. 

Khangli. 
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Englhsh . 

AW//. 

To hear, 

Siinibar, 

To taste, 

(yhakibar. 

To smell. 

Siingibar, | 

To touch. 

Chiibiir, ^ 

To piss. 

Miitibar, 

To shit. 

TIagibar, 

To eat, 

Khiibjir, 

To drink, 

Pibiir, 

To cook. 

Rondhon konu. 

To sleep. 

Siitibar, 

To wake, self. 

Jagibar, 

To wake another. 

Jagta konu. 

To dream. 

Sopon dekliibiir. 

To breathe. 

Sans libar, 

To sweat, 

Jhoshibar, 

To palpitate, | 

Kamuibar, 


Bodo. 

Dhinnif 

Khanano, 

llcnli. 

Chtilano, 

Chakhili, 

Sriik hiino, 1 

Manam chiino, / 

Nhiili. 

Dangno : Chet- 'I 
naino, / 

Verli. 

jll ash lino, 

Chicholi. 

Khino, 

i^ishili. 

tiano. 

CMiali. 

Liingno, 

A'mli. 

fy 

Miidiino, 

Jirnli. 

Sidi inanno, 

Chctandi. 

Phajano, 

Lhopali. 
Sopon doll. 

Sirnang naino, 

Ilanglano, 

Lfkus rluilL 

Galanino, 

Bhcmli. 

Modom inouno. 

Phirli. 


''o make easy, 1 
facilitate, J 
To make dilfi- \ 
cult, j 

To risk, put in i 
iiazard, j 

To escape, 

To save, deliver, 
To stay with, 1 
abide by, J‘ 
To desert, >1 
abandoiijleavc, } 
To change, be i 
mutable, 

To make^ ^ 
-change, alter, [ 
To meet, fall \ 


in with. 

To part, go | 
apart, f 

To come together. Song asinii. 


Solioj korinu. 
Kosor koriim, 

lliichinu, 
Rakhya korinu, 

Dosor robar, 
Tyug korinu, 
Asthir hobar, 
Bodol korinu, 
Bhetinu, 

Jiida genii, 


To bring together. Song li asinu, 

To separate, 1 t / i i / 

segregate. } Juda korinu, | 


Gcnco khajanuio, 1161 piili 
Gopnij) klilrtinno, Krirakura pali- 


(jiono, Gobaino, 
Gon hotno, 

Lagochc thano, 

Birin chili. 
Bcincha pali. 
Ltancng* 

Nagarno, 

Bhiniing hadeli. 

Slaino ? 

Shooli. 

Slai jalaino. 

Shoo ])ali. 

Lagomanno, 

Diisiili. 

Giibiin giibiiii f 
thangno, 1 

Lagochc phoino, 
Mislaino, ^ 

Lagoch6 daimo j 
Giibiin giibiin'l 
khlamno, J 

Manushi phii- 1 
tiimno, J 

Biiddhi khlam- 1 
no, i 

Bhinang hadcli. 

Dosa leli. 

Miso laili. 

Bhinang pali. 

Diang slnili. 

Biiddhi pali. 



VOCABULARY. 


English . 

Tocompcljcoii- 1 
strain, obli«>;e, J 
To leave, option, 
To choose, take \ 
option, j 

choose, se- 1 
lect, j 

To copy, imi- 1 
late, ])attcrn, J 
To imitate, 1 
take off, mock, J 
I'o share out, 
(listrihute in > 
sliarcs, J 

To produce. 

To consume, 

'Lo gain, 

To lo^fse, 

To work, labour. 
To play, amuse 1 
ones-self*, J 

To rest. 

To be tired, 

To tire, another, 
To adorn. 

To disfigure. 

To dress, self. 

To dress, another. 
To undress, self. 
To undress, an- 1 
other, J 

To guide, direct. 
To misguide, 

To lead. 

To follow. 

To clasp, cm- 1 
brace, / 

To baptise, name. 
To wean. 

To marry. 

To divorce. 

To bury. 

To burn, corpse. 
To mourn, for | 
dead, J 


Korch . 


Dhimiil. 


Chun korilmr, Sai khono. 


Saheny; ehumli. 


Nokol korinu, Nokol khlamno, Xokol piili. 


Biintinu, 

Kamai konu, 
Khoroch korinUj 
Niifa khabar, 
Noksan khabar, 
Kismot konu, 

Khelinu, 


Thakinu, 
Thaka korinu, 
Songot korinu, 

Berup korinu, 
Kapra pinibar, 

5» 

Kapra phalinu. 


Uanno, Banta ]>ali. 

Ifptaii khlunino, Kamai pali. 
llani khlamno, Bai piili. 


Habba inbuno, 


Niifii cliali. 
Naksan chiili. 
Lcnjjr kamli { 


Majiing kJilarnno, 
Shiipma kha- 1 
jam no, / 

Hi ganno, \ 

Hi giirnno, J 

III gun hotno, 

III khuno. 


Elka jiiili. 

Ma elka pali. 

Dhaba gupH. 

Dh^ba giip pali. 
Dhaba chibli. 


Hi khii hotno, Dhaba chip pali. 

Lama dinthino, Dama dop pili. 

,, Dama awaili. 


Agot genu, I 
Pacho asinu, 

Kbl korinu, 

Nam rakhibar. 
An khilibar, 
Bibah korinu, 

Mciti dibar, • 
Phun kinu, 


Lama dinthino, 

Sigouno, \ 
Sigang langno, J 
Yuno phoino, 

Gobano, 

Mung dond, 

Abu nagar hotno, 
Habba khlamno, 
Hinjou nagarno, 
Phopno, 

Shouno, 


Lampang hadcli 
Nhu choleli. 


Ming tali. 
Diidu lap-pali. 
Behe chum^li. 
Bewal-du-pili. 
Libli. 

Duiili. 
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J 

} 


English. 

To inherit, 

To acquire. 

To serve meni- 1 

ally. j 

To cheat, de- 1 
fraud, J 

To steal. 

To rob, 

To murder, 

To beat. 

To maim. 

To commit rape. 
To commit \ 
adulter}^ j 
To promise, 
give and take 
promise. 

To impigno- 1 
rate, j 

To redeem, 1 
pledge, / 

To complain, 1 
tax with wrong > 
doing, J 

To sue, legally. 
To prosecute, do. 
To examine, 1 
try legally, J 
To prove, esta- 1 
blish judicially, / 
To decide, de-1 
cree, do. j 
To sentence, 1 
condemn, / 
To fine. 

To punish, 

' To hang (per 1 
collum), J 
To imprison. 

To give physic. 
To take physic. 
To bleed, let 1 
blood, J 

To pay taxes. 

To levy taxes. 

To let. 

To hire. 

To appraise, 


Kocck. 

War si bhag libiir, 
Kainainu, 

Chakori korinu, 

Thaginu, 

Churi korinu, 
Dfikii niiirinu, 
Kluiii korinu, 
ritiiiu, 

Ghail konu, 


Koral korinu, ^ 
dibar & libar, / 

Bandhak ra- 1 

khiiiii, J 


Nalish korinu, 

>> 

Tajvij konu, 
Sabit konu, 
llukatn dibar. 


Dour libar, 
Sasti dibar, 

Phansi dibar. 

Raid korinu, 
Oshod dibar, 
Oshod libar, 

Phust libar, 

Khajana dibar, 
Khajana libar, 
Bhara libar, 
Bh^a dibcir, 
Bhbu konu. 


Boc/o. 


»» 

Chaleno ? 

Sikhou khoiino, 
Luthino, 
Shithatno, 
Slnino, 


Koral lano & 
hotno. 


Banilak hotno. 


Bandaklabono, 


•{ 




Dour lano, 
Sasti hotno, 


Mtili hotno, 
Miili lano, 

>> 

Khajana hotno, 
Khajana lano. 
Biban lano. 
Biban hotno, 
Bhou khl^mno, 


Dhundl. 

J » 

>> 


Chdlcli. 

Chiiri pali. 
Daka pali. 
Khun pali. 
Danghaili. 


Koral pili k rh 
li. 

Banda pili. 

B^nda... ^ - 
“^lang f)ali. 


Oonr rhiili 
Sasti pili. 


>> 

Oshor am pali. 
Oshor arnli. 


)* 

Khajana pili. 
Khajana rhiili. 
Bhara rhiili. 
Bhara pili. 



VCXWBULARY. 


Englifth, 

To cost, 

To buy, 

To sell. 

To exchange, 
barter, j 

To cal(!iilate, 
reckon, / 

To lend, money. 
To borrow. 

To ow (‘. 

To pay, 

To give credit. 
To weigh, 

To measure*. 

To build house, 
To quarry stone, 
'fo make bricks. 
To engrave on 1 
stone or metal, j 
To fuse, make 1 
melt, j 

To melt, self, 

To mould, cast, 
To manufacture. 
To dye, 

To grind (corn, I 
&c.) / 

To give edge. 

To blunt edge. 
To mine. 

To smelt. 

To refine. 

To polish, 

To glaze, varnish. 
To hammer. 

To saw. 

To sew, stitch, 
To mend clothes, 
To make clothes. 

To weave. 

To spin. 

To knit, 

tan leather, 
To express ^ 


Korc/i. 

Moliim, 

K ini bar, 
Bechibar, 

Bodol konu, 

Gonti korinn, 

Dhar dinu, 
Dhiir linu, 

(^hukti korinn, 

1 J 

Tonlinu, 

N a pi nil. 


Dhirndi 


flit ]mrlnii. 


Galinu, 

J J 

Banaihar, 
Bong dibiir, 

Pisinu, 

Bar dinu. 


Chikon konu, | 
Chikon konu, 

Silai konu. 


Slit keitinu, 

»i 

Sichibar, 

Perinn, 


Bhan jaano, 

Diim jengli 

llaino. 

( -hddli. 

Phanno, 

Pilli. 

Slaino, 

Shdli. 

Shyanno, 

Gan hill. 

Binane hotno. 

Dhiir pili. 

Biuuue lauo. 

Dluir rhiili 


»» 

Dhiir siijili, 

Chiino, 

Ddngli. 

('hiino. 

Ddngli. 

Nod hi no. 

Sii diimli. 

Onthai jouklioiu 

), ,, 

Ithii diiano, 

y 9 

Gili hotno, 

y 9 

(hli piili. 

Gilino, 

Gileli. 

»» 

Daiino, 

Thirli. 

Hong hotno. 

Kong pili. 

Y linno, 

Mhaili. 

Bar hotno, 

f Bar pili. 

Yiinno, 

1 Laili. 

Iliitroinno, 

Bhoi piili. 

9% 

>) 

Gochong kha- 

99 

f Rhiwa pali, 

janino. 

L Manjili. 

>» 

Diind, 

Tddli. 

Ghin khouno. 

('Jhei^li, 

Shiino, 

.1 d(')li. 

9 9 

it 

Hi diiano : ' ] 

Daiino, j 

99 

> Thirli. 

Kluindiing hmo, 

, Katidi. 

.Teekhano, 

Piiili. 

('hiingno, 

It 

Ph6rt‘tno, 

IVreli. 
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Eiiyiish . 

Korch, 


Dhimut. 

'Po shnve. 

Milndinu, 

(liimiio. 

Kainli. 

I'o bathe. 

8udn konu. 

Diigwino, 

(lieiili. 

To wash clothes, 


(Inind, 

Ph^li. 

To dry elotlies, 

>> 

Lamiio, 

Shcnli. 

To cook. 

Rondhon kftnn. 

M 

yy 

To roast, 

.. i 

r Ydphranno, 1 

1 Youuo, j 

Ildli. 

To boil, 


(lioiigno, 

Khinli. 

To fry or grill. 

To bake. 


llauguo. 

Hdli. 

yy 

To brew, 


(lidngno, 

Yii gaili. 

To distill, 


( liouno ,1 ousouno (liuaili. 

To turn with ] 




lathe, / 

To print cloth, 

1 > 

Clnipibar, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

To make ro})t‘, 

To bleach. 

- 

(liaud, 

yy 

Bataili. 

y y 

To make has- 
^ kctry, J 

- 

llepnc). 

Gothaili. 

To paint, 

llongimi. 

Roiig hotno, 

Gabaili. 

To sing. 

(hiiini. 

Rojapno, 

Lecli. 

To play music. 

Baja konu, 

Dam no. 

BeVli. 

To sculpture, 

yy 

>> 

> » 

To cement, glue, 

Siitinu, 

(liitapno, 


To paste. 

Lepibar, 

Lcj liotno. 

L^i pili. 

To jdaster walls. 

Lepihar, 

>» 

Litno, 

L6 pili. 

To breed, cattle, 

Galai gophatno, 

Posh hili. 

To fatten, ditto. 

„ J 

f Giijdning 1 

[ khlamno, j 

Dham pfili. 

To feed, simply, 


Jahotno, 

Chfi p(di. 

To slaughter. 


Danthatno, 

Palli. 

To day, 

>» 

Ihgur khuno, 

Dhale Ihdli. 

To shear, 

,, 

llachb garno, 

(lie hili. 

To milk. 

yy 

Dudn cliorotno. 

Diulu cln^pli 

To churn. 

yy 

yy 

M obeli. 

To cultivate, 1 
agriculturally, J 

Khcti konu, \ 

f Shyam duno,* 1 
[ Hu rnouno, j 

Ling paii. 

To dig. 

Khan dibar. 

Jouuo, 

Todli. 

To plough. 

Jotibar, ch^sinu 

, Ilumouno, 

yy 

To harrow. 

lleiiga koiia. 

Moi hotno. 

Moi pili, 

Sar pili. 

To manure, 

Sar &b^r. 

S6r hotno. 

To sow, 

(liitlmar. 

Phiino, Gaino, 

Dalli. 

To reap. 

Kfitibar, 

Hdno, 

Ch^^li. 

To transplant, 

Ropibar, 

Gaino ? 

Thinli. 

Toyifeed, 

Cliikan phalinu. 

Chekha ddngno. 

Chalai upli. 

To irrigate. 

Sichinu, 

Do'i hotno. 

(lii pili. 

To desiccate, 

yy 

Doi’ shatno. 

Shap pili. 


• ' f o out down tin* lorost, a proceat equivalent amon}^ peoj)Ir to eultivation. 
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English, Kocch, 

To thrash, Pftinu, 

To winnow. Sup korinu. 

To stack. Kalian komi, 

To grow, Bodhinu, 

To flower, Phulinu, 

To fruit, Plialiiiu, 

To ripen, Piikinu, 

To rot, Sadiiiu, 

To blow, as wind, Bohinu, 

To shine, as sun, Chamkinu, 


To rain, 

To thunder. 
To lighten, 
^flash,as light- 


Bdrsibar, 

Gargibar, 


Shibno, 

Ilungiio, 

RojoiK), 

Gajo jaano, 

Barno, 

Thaino, 

Monno, 

Cbedno, 

Bohino, 

Chiino, 

Gongno, 
Modinno, 
Noklia haiio, 
Khoromno, 


Dhimdl. 

jt 

Om ya])li. 
Jdm pali. 


Ilanli. 

Barli. 

Sh^li. 

Minli. 

Aili. 

Bahili. 

Mhuli. 

lUn'wali. 

Chilkali. 

Waileli. 

Duili. 


Chomkon korinu, Miiphl^lmno, Rhiw^i. 


To hail, Pathar porinu. 

To snow, Ilcm podiuu. 

To freeze, con--, 
geal, / 

To tluiw, Gilibar, 

To burn, self, Juliiiu, 

To burn, another, ,, 

To glow, be of I 
a glow, / 

To make glow. Dab konu. 

To light, can- 1 | 

die or fire, j t 

To extinguish, Nibhil konu, 

To illumine, a 1 f 

room, j jj I 

To darken, do. Andher konu, -[ 

To flow, water, Bohinu, 

To make flow, *1 
let off, / ^ 

To come, Asibar, 

To go, Jabar, 

To remain, Robar, 

To return, Ghuribar, 

To approach, Logod asiuu, 

Diirc jabar, { 

To journey, Jatra konu, 


Kortliai giikleno, 
Hdm galaino, 

Dtikhakano, 

Gilino, 

Wat juugno, 

Sou gariio, 

Wat Jong babiiio, 

Wat chublouiio, 
Jung hotno, 1 
Lagaiiio, j 
Kluimatno, 
Sbrang kha- 1 
jamno, / 

Khamshi 1 
khkimno, / 
Bohi langiio, 

Bohi hotno, 

Phoino, 

ThiUigno, 

Thano, 

Phoi ])liimio, 
Khatiou phoino, 
Gatchaii thang-] 
no, J 

Jatra khlamno. 


Ilcm longli, 

Jomli. 

Galeli . 

Tib. 

Ti pali. 

Lluili. 

Lhd pali. 

Til pali. 

Nibhaili. 

Phara pali. 

Daj) pali. 

Bahili. 

Bahi pali. 

Leli. 

Haddli. 

Hili. 

Giirai hili ' 
Cbdngsho hadeli. 

Bhinang hadeli, 

Jatra ptili. 
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Etiglish , 

Koceh . 

liodo. 

DhimdL 

To arrive, 

Pohiincliino, 

Snkhino, Chono, 

Lcdi. 

To depart. 

Chalia g^nii. 

Thangno, 

Hadcli. 

To enter, 

Bhitor sonainu, 

Sing hop no. 

Lipta wiingli. 

To go out. 

Bahir nikalnu. 

Bahir thangno. 

Bahir ol^li. 

To make haste, 

Jold konu. 

Gakri khlamno. 

Dhim pali. 

To delay. 

Bilombh konu, -j 

^ If 1 Bilonib i.iili. 

. khlamno, j ^ 

To walk, as 1 




quadruped or : 

> Bcu’aiiu, 

Thabaino, 

Iligilli. 

mail, J 




To fly, as bird. 

irribar, 

Birno, 

Blnrli. 

To creep as in- 1 
sect, J 

" Rcnginii, 

Man baino. 

Sursiiraili. 

To pace or 
stride as man, J 

. Kodom konu, 

Thabaiiio, 

Higilli. 

To run. 

Dourinu, 

Khotno, 

Dhajili. 

To run away, 1 
flee, J 

Bhaginu, 

Khat Icingno, 

Khatli. 

To gallop, horse 

> >> 


s» 

To trot, do. 


>> 

>f 

To leap. 

Tirpanu, 

Bill no, 

Tdnli. 

To hop, skip. 

Kiidinu, 

Bajalono, 

Jliu gili. 

To kick, 

Ijiit miirinu, 

Jdnd, 

Lat hili. 

To scratch, 

Acbiirano, 

Khiirchinu, 

Khali. 

To sting, as hee. 

Binnu, 

J liy uno, 

Chuli. 

To strike with 1 
hand, J 

!> Marinu, 

Shu no, 

Dang luiili. 

To strike, beat, 1 
with stick, J 

1* Marinu, 

Shu no. 

Dang haili. 

To cut. 

Katinu, 

f nano, TIano, ^ 

[ Phono,* / 

Pa pili. 

To thrust or ' 
push. 

To pull. 

1 Dlickanu, 

f Nagarctno, ^ 

Chojarctno, f 

Dhe kaili. 

lYumu, 

Bono, 

Tan pali. 

To catch, as 
thrown. 

Dhorinu, 

Chap khangno. 

Bimli. 

To throw, 1 

Phenkinu, I 

Dalinu, J 

[ Gar hotno. 

Jhatcli. 

To throw away. 

Aphalinu, 

Gar hotno ? 

Chipli. 

To pinch, 

Ndchinu, 

Khepno, 

Chim thaili. 

To swim. 

Porinu, 

Santreno, 

Ndili. 

To drown, sink, 'J 
self, J 

1 Diibinu, 

Ilapno, 

Dubili. 

To make sink ] 
or drown, J 

f .. 

Ilap hotno, 

Diibi pali. 

To stand. 

Tharu honu. 

Gochongno, 

Japli, 


* Phono to fell timber ; lliiiio to cut culinarily ; JDaiio to cut ffeiicrally. 
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To fall' 

To make stand, 
To make fall or 1 
throw down, / 
To sit down. 

To get lip. 

To lie down, 


To take up. 

To set down. 

To put, place, \ 
set in place, / 
To fetcli, bring, 
To take away. 

To carry, bear. 
To convey away, 1 
transjiort, j 
To nioiint, ve- Y 
hide, j 

To aliglit from, 
To diiiib, go \ 
u]) tree or hill, j 
To descend, 1 
come down, j 
To stay, stop, 
delain, a. j 
To let I 
snfller to 
part, a. 

IV) stoj), stay 
be staid 
self, n. 

To liiiider, im- 
pede, prevent, 
obstruct, a. 

"JV) put a stop 
to, a. 

To set a going, ^ 
To begin, have 
beginning. 

To coininenc 
make 
uing, 

To end, 
end. 


4 

stay, 1 

.•} 


i 


'} 


'4 

ive I 

To tinish, per- 1 
feet, complete, > 
’ktitil.-'i-t I 


Kocch. 

Both. 


Poribar, 

Gataino, 


Thar konu. 

Gdchong hotno, 

Thelia phalaiiu. 

Nfikli laino, 


Bosinu, 

(^'hufmo. 

1 

Utliinu, 

Jhi kluingno. 


Ausanu, 

Sunatno, 


Uthaibdr, 

Daikhangno, 

{ 

Rukbibar, 

Damn), 


Rakliibar, 

Danno, 


Leasibiir, 

Lubono, 


Lejabar, 

Laiigno, 


Bokibiir, 

Biino, 


Bdklejabai, 

lialciiigiio. 


Chorinu, 

Vdng kbatno, 


Utarinu, 

(hind, 


Chorinu, 

Yong kliatno, 


Utarinu, 
Lfimbiliar, J 

!> (hino. 


At kaibarelien- ] 

! Than hotno. 

1 

kinu, 1 

\ 11 o[) tano, 

i 

Jiibar dibar. 

Tbang liotno, 


Atkinu, 'I 

Tekinn, j 

|> Tliajduno, 


Clienkinu, ] 

1 Jlomtauo, 

/ 

Rokinu, J 

r Tinipta liotno, 

1 

Tluini blianu. 

j- Thun hotno. 

{ 

Cbolou konu. 

Tbang hot no. 



N. Sharil liobar, Hiingno, 


A. Sliani konu. 


J Hang hotno, 
Moujenno, 


N. Tamuin ho- f Japno, 
bar, t Khangno, 


A. Tainani ko- f Mon japno, 
ribar, \ Jap hot no, 


{ 

} 

} 


DhiindL 

Ldngli. 

Jiip piili. 

The! it eng Ion 
piili. 

Yongli. 

Lhdii. 

Aiisdi. 

Totheli. 
lihd pali. 

Tcicili. 

Taiili. 

Clnimtfbig 
(diiim poli, 
riiuli. 

Pbticlirnnli. 

Tiiugli. 

Kbuli. 

Tiiugli. 

Kbnli. 

'IVui piili, 

Ilali pili. 

Taall, llili. 

Itiioli. 

'I Via p:'li, 

Kinili. 

'J'aji piili. 

Dingil pili. 

Mbojli, Tengli. 

■Mboi piili. 

Teng j;ali. 

IbVili. 
iItVi pali. 
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English, 

To have, hold, 1 
possess, j 

To lack, want. 
To hold, retain, 
keep. 


Kocch, 

Bos korinu, 
Obh% hobar, 
Rakhibar, 


Bodo, 


To cede, give 
up relinquish, 

1 Chdrinu, 

Ndgarno, 

To hold, have 

1 Dhorinu, ■ J 

r Akhai ouv»^- 1 

in hand. 

j Rakhinu, j 

[ ®^ikhino, J 

To grasp, hold 
forcibly, 

I Dhorinu, 

Ilomiio, 

To relax grasp. 

Hath dhila konu, Akhai phiiriinnO; 

To let go, quit 
hold of, 

1 Chari dinu. 

N agarno. 

To dispossess,^ 

1 

f 

take Ibrcibly, 

^ Karia libar. 

Horn no, < 

seize, J 


1 

To take simply. 

Libar, 

Laiio, 

To give, trans- 
fer by gift. 

^ Dan konu. 

Ilotno, 

To transfer, J 
generally, S 

^ Dibar, 

Porbos sompi- 
htir, J 

Hotno, 

To receive, ob- 

Pabeir, j 

r Mnnno, t 

tain, get, J 

To acquire, "j 
earn, gain by , 

Libar, 1 

[ Lauo, \ 

> Kamariu, 

Kamai khlamno. 

own labour, J 
To find, disco- 1 
ver, -1 

, Panii, ] 

P^bar, J 

1^ Manno, 

To lose. 

Ilarai konu. 

Gomano, 

To search for. 

Onsibar, 

Naigriino, < 

To intrust with, 
commit to, j 

> Sompibiir, 

L 

>» 

To conceal, hide, Luki rakhinu. 

Hikmano, 

To reveal, dis- ) 
close, ( 

► Pargot konu. 

Dinthino, 

To cover, simply, Dhdkibdr, -j 

r Khopno, 1 

[ Jokhlopno, J 

To uncover. 

Dhaka phalinu. 

But 16.pno, 

To lie hid, be 1 
hid, ] 

Liikibar, ") 

Chhipibar, J 

^ Khakmauo, 

To show one’s | 
self, i 

To show, exhi- I 

^ Nikalibar, 

Nujaiio, 

bit, display, J 


Don thaino. 


goods, 


j 


BhtmAL 

>> 

y> 

Lhali. 

Khurta rakheli, 
Rimli. 

Kliur dhila p6li. 
Lhiili. 

Ghinli. 

Rimli. 

Rimli. 

Pfli. 

Pili. 

Nenli. 

Rhi'ili. 

Kiimaili. 

Nenli. 

Mliali. 

Bhuli. 

Rholi. 

Mho pali. 

Ole pali. 

Tliuinli. 

pali. 

Mholi. 

Ol^li. 

Dopali. 
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Bngluh. 

Kocch. 

Bodo, 

DhimdL 

To put up, put ' 

^ Rakh chhorinu. 

Chuk kliipno. 

Thum ])ili. 

To board, save, ' 
amass, j 

Songtibar, 

Phiitumuo, 

Jom puli. 

To spend, con- 1 
sume, use, j 

To waste pro- ] 

^ Khoroch konu, < 
1 

f Garno, 

[ llani kliliimno, ^ 

^ Bai i)ali. 

diKally, j 


>> 

>> 

To furnish house, Smaiiu, 

N()() cliono, 

Sa le pali. 

lo load, lade. 

Lvidiuu, 

Bii hotno, 

Ladai pidi. 

1- 

To unload. 

Bluir litarinu, ^ 

f Yiingno, Tluin- ' 


gi kbedno. 

J 

To pack, 

Mot bandhinu, 

Tliilngi khiino, 

J<»m piili. 

To unpack. 

Mot khiilinu. 

Tluingi klieono. 

Khaili.^ 

To tie knot. 

Gaiithinu, 


To untie knot, 

Gantli kholinu, 


■ » ♦ 

To bind. 

Bandhinu, 

Khano, ^ 

Jingli. 

To unbind. 

Kholinu, 

Khcdiio, 

Kbaili. 

To thighten, 

Bliiribar, 

Garra khlamno, 

Bbirili. 

To loosen, 

Dlid koribiir, -i 

f Runno, PJiii- ] 

^ Dhil pali. 



[ riinno, J 

To erect, put up, Khada kono, \ 

r Tlnino, | 

[ Pochongno, J 

^ Jap ptili. 

To pull down. 

Paria phulinu. 

Iviiklaino, 

Long pali. 

To sheathe, 1 


Cliono, 

Whali. 

weapon, J 

I 


To uusheatli^./ 

>> 

Bokhono, 

Iloli. 

To mark. 

Nisliaii dihar. 

Chin hotno. 

CJiin pali. 

To erase. 

Metiuu, 

Khomatno, 


To stain. 

Dagh dibar. 

Dagaino, 

Dagcli. 

To let in, j 

Bhitor asibar\ o- i i 
dibar, |S.nglubouo, 

liipta wangli pili. 

To let out, 

Bahir jabar dibar, Bahir la bono, 

Bahir oleli pili. 

To expel, drive ] 
out, j 

^ Nikalya dinu. 

Tan hotno, 

Ole [)ali. 

To wring, wet | 
clothes, J 

^ Nichdribar, 

Chepno, 

»» 

To wrench. 

Aintiuu, 

Bof)haino, 

Tbvirli. 

To annex, add to, Jodinu, 

Jodinu, 

Jom ])ali. 

To dcncx, de- ) 
tach, J 

^ Alag konu. 

Giibun danno. 

Bhinang pali. 

To move, self, j 

[ Cholinu, ^ 

[ Ililiuu, J 

Thabaino, 1 

Mouno '! J 

Leli. 

To move, 'I 

Choloii-hilon- ^ 


Le pali. 

other, j 

korinu, j 

>■ ft 

To remove, dis- ] 

J 

Gubun nupthi 1 

Bhinang chol— 

place, i 

1 

langno, J 

-•Le ])uli. 

To be stationary, Thir hobar. 

Gochongiio, 

Japii. 
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English . 

Kocch. 

Bodo, 

DhimaL 

To make sta- \ 
tionary, J 

Thir koribar. 

Posongno, 

Jap pali. 

To appear, 1 

come ill sight, J 


Niino, 

Lholi. 

To disappear. 


Ilapiio, 

Dubili. 

To rise, sun. 

Uday konu. 

('houno. 

Lholi. 

To set, sun, 

Asti konu. 

Dedenno, 

Dubili. 

To rise, ascend, 

Uthinu, 

Jhikhopno, 

Lholi. 

To raise, lift. 

Uthya konu. 

Boklopno, 

Lid jmli. 

To sink, dc- 1 
scend, ii. J 

Dii bibar. 

Ilapno, 

Diibili. 

To make sink, 1 
depress, j 


Chomno, 

Diibi pali. 

To advanc(jgo on. 

A'gii jabar. 

Doulangno ? 

Lam pang ha deli 

To retrograde, 

Pache cisibar. 

Inslotno, 

Nhucholi. 
Khangli ? 

To vibrate, "1 

shake, n, j 

Ililih^r, 

Mouno, 

Dailoiig Icli. 
Phirli. 

To make 1 

shake, a. j 

>> 

* Chamouno, | 

Lee pali. 

Pliir ])ali. 

To press, hy 1 
own weight, j 

Ddbiiiu, 

llap chono, 

J ) 

To compress, 
squeeze, / 

Chipinu, 

Chet no, 

Kcjdi. 

To contain, 1 

hold in, J 

Sdndibur, 

Chiino, Ilapno, 

Wangli ' 

To sustain, 1 
hold up, J 

Thambhibar, 

Tliaj) thaiio. 

Tekili. 

To stick, ad- I 
here, ii. j 

Lagibiir, 

Bi thiingno, 

Tepli. 

To affix, at- ( 
tacli, a. J 

Siitibar, 

Shithapno, 

Te pali. 

To come off, n. 

U'thinii, 

Giigiino, 

Lhali. 

To take off, 1 
detach, a. / 

>> 

Botlapno, 

Lha pali. 

To increase, self. 

Bailibar, 

Detno, 

Dhamli. 

To make in- 1 
crease, add to, J 

Bodokonu, 

Ph6dctno, 

Dhain pali. 

To decrease, self, 

To make de- 

Ghotibiir, | 

.Duino, Slicm- 1 
no, J 

Shibli. 

iMhoili. 

crease, sub- > 
tract from, J 

Ghotia koribar. 

Phediihio, 

Mhoi pali. 

To divide, 

Khan a kluini- 1 
konu, J 

Gubiin gubiiiir-l 
- llanno, J 

Banta pali. 

To expand, self. 

Phutinii, 

Barshnino, 

Phuteli. 

To open, other, 

-Khulinu, 

Khetino, 

Heli. 

To close, self, 

Munjinu, 

Kliop jopno. 

Chobli. 
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English, Kocch, Bodo. DhimdL 


Bond korinu, 

!> Bapli utliinu, 

Chuya pod inn, 


To sliut, other. 
To exhale, eva- 
porate, self. 

To exude, do. 

'Fo absorb, do. 
To sprinkle, 

To moisten, 

To soak. 

To make dry. 
To be wet, 

To be dry, 

To filtrate. 

To Hash, 

To blaze. 

To be extinct. 
To extinj>:nish, 


Sosdjar, 

Chit anil, 
Bliijinu, 

Svisya kbilibar, 

Siikba konu, 
Bbiju bobar, 
Snkna liobar, 
Clu'nka konu, 
Cbdinkibar, 

Niblnl bobar, 
Nibbil korinu, 


Jdkb lopno, 
Kbiinde kba- 
laiigno. 

Bide,.- 
* kbatno, 

Chop no, 

Sbatno, 

riiicbino. 

C/bi Crono, 

(3bi bapno, 

R;in botno, 
Gicbi jiuino, 
Riinuo, 
(diogorno, 
Cbul goiino, 
.long doiino, 
(lomatuo, 
Kbiiinatno, 


Gipli. 

Dliuu Ihdli. 

Oleli. 

(diuli. 

Tirtbira pali. 
Jlni pali. 

Jbvi }Kili. 

Sinig piili. 
.IbiUi. 

Stuigli. 

Cbuaili. 

Rliiwiili, 

JMcditili. 

Kombili. 

Nibhaili. 


PROPER NAMES, 

Dliimiil males. — Undo, Giimbdr, Jidbor, D<'>da, Bbonda, irs<>p, En- 
dii, Meiida, Riivnbai. 

Dbinidl females. — Apcbl, Ddloi, Siijdi, Saldi, PbirsdV. 

Bodo males. — Gijan, Mosbto, Pbabu, Birna, dinkbap, Gongdr, 
Tbe<)pbai, Laidar, Ilajo, Gadar, Jdnti, (Jakbang, Nadong, Mela. 

Bodo females. — Tuhit, Mairi, Jijiri, Bujin, Kbdni, Roudini. 
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Okthoohaphy. 

I must begin witli tlie remark that I do not propose to say 
anything of the Koch Grammar, vvhilfh is wholly corrupt Ben- 
gali. The reasons which have induced me to give the Koch 
Vocabulary are stated elsewhere.*^ following remarks 

will therefore apply solely to the Ma coh and Dhitudl languages, 
languages which, as it appears to me, have prpseryed to a wonder- 
ful extent their primitive racincss, both in vocables and in struc- 
ture. Neither of them possesses, nor ever did, any alphabet 
or books, and I have consequently been left at liberty to apply 
to them any system of letters that might seem most advisei^Jil^ ; 
for various reasons I have postponed the Nagari to the Roman, 
whicli latter I have, I hope, employed in a manner sufficiently 
conformable to that recognised by the Society, except that, 
having no ^ctu^l or prospective occasion to employ Arabic or 
Persian M^ords or sounds, I have uniformly expressed the In- 
dian k by the like English letter. The vowels are sounded as 
on the continent of Europe and in Scotland — not as in England, 
and the graver or lengthened sound of each is denoted by an 
accent or mark abov|^ thus e, a very long sound, in some rare 
instances, by reduplication as well as accent. A few sounds of 
this latter kind occur both in the M^efsh and Dbinial languages, 

* 1 have failed to get at the original and true speech of this race, whose ancient 
tongue is fast merging in Bengali. 
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and in tlie former they subserve the important purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the different senses of otherwise similar words : thus 
hano^ to cut : haiino, to be able ; jano^ to ^^i^no, to be. In- 
stances of this kind are rare in the Me^wiand rarer in the 
Dhimal language, which are both clearly of the Indian and 
multisyllabic — not of the Indo-Chinese or unisyllabte class, and 
are consequently free from that arbitrary system of tones which 
forms so striking a feature of the languages allied to the Chi- 
nese. The M-^iSf^and Dhinud tongues have an easy and flow- 
ing enunciation, which is readily represented by our letters. 
Compound consonant sounds arc rare — .‘iny so comjioiind as the 
Sanscrit ksha, 8:c. unknown — aspirates common. 

The nasal n, denoted Ify me by a dot above the letter (h) is 
fully as common as in IT'rdu and Hindi, and is not unfrequently 
complexed into a liarsher sound, which I have denoted by gn. 
Two coiicuE^nt voi^rels are always to be understood as a diph- 
thong* with ajic blended ifchd long sound, unless when the 
second vowd is doubly dotted (b) and in these cas(^, which are 
common in Bodo and Dhimal, each vowel is to have a perfect 
and iiidependant utterance. The naso-guttural French e is 
freqi^ent in Dhimal, ^ind has sometimes a prolonged and very 
harsh sound, which I cannot represent otherwise than by redu- 
plication and accent, thus eecha, a goat. Y is always a consonant. 
In Bodo N is often prefixed to words begi i \ i li n ^ a vowel, as 

Akai NakaV, and in this tongue the use of en^^ -^ of t for d, 
of k for g, are commutations, constantly occurring, but deemed 
vulgarisms. 


Abticl.es. 

There is no article, defttnte or inde|j|iite, in the Bodo or 
Dhimal tongue. The demonstrative pronouns l?iis and thaty 
usually, and the numeral one more rarely, stand in lieu of 
articles, if 


* I use three, a makes an, e ai and d ou, e. y. Huwtincli, Aye aye, Howevei, 
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SlTllSTANTlVES. 

Nouns, like verbs, have only one regimen or mode of declen- 
sion, nor is that single uniform mode perplexed with any refine- 
ments expressive of gender. Declension is accomjilished not 
by inflection, of which strictly speaking there is hardly a trace, 
but by aflix(‘s or ratlier post-fixes, analogous to the I/rdii and 
IJindi post-positions. Number is similarly expressed, that is, by 
post-positions. In Bodd there are clearly but two 

iiuinliers, and I tliink also in Dhimal, tbougb in the latter 1 
hav(* met with some vague traces of a dual, which further 
research may establish. In Bodo the word phur, and in Dliimal 
the word galai, post-fixed simply to the noun, expn’ss the 
plural, thus, B. gotho, a child, gotho phur, children, Db. (*han, 
a child, chan galai, chiidreu. '1^'hese words have, I believe, no 
meaning \\'hate\'er. 

By turning to tht‘ Vocabuliiry it will be seen that the Bodo 
and Dhimal tongues both possiSis a great variety of suhstantivi' 
sexual terms wliicli usually suflice as in English, to denote all 
that is needful in the distinction of sex among human beings. 
There are exceptions however to this rule, and then the defe(*t 
of specific t('rms is supplied by periphrasis. Tfrus the Bodo 
tongue has no simple words eipiivalent to the English boy and 
girl, and the sex of minors is therefore expressed thus: — man 
child, woman child, or luwii gotho, hiujou gotho. In DIumal, 
wajan and bejaii are simple and exact ecpiivalents for boy and 
girl. The word clian, which properly means the young of all 
creatures — is likewise used iu Dhimal to express ‘ boy,’ in oppo- 
sition to chanidi, or girl — which last word aflbrds the only and 
faint triftce in Dhimrd (none in of that happy facility 

of converting male into female words, by mere variation of th<^ 
terminal letter or sellable, which characterises UTdii and Hindi. 
Sex among animals generally, exclusive of human beings, is 
expressed in Bodo by the post-fixes jola and joj and in Dhimal 
by the prefixes Dankha, and Mahani, ecjuivalent to male and 
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female ; thus B. mushu bos^ mushu-jola, a bull^ mushu-jo, a 
cow. Dh. Pia, Dankhii pia, and Mahani pia^ respectively. 
There are likewise in both languages a variety, of specific terms 
expressive of sex among the domesticated and familiar animals, 
as is English and other languages. These may he found in the 
vocabulary ; they have no grammatical effect or character, what- 
ever ; and tliis remark may be generalised or applied to th(‘ 
whole subject of gender in Bodo and in Dlnmal. 

The gender of substantives consecjucntly has no inffuence at 
all on adjectives or on verbs. 

Cases in Bodo and Diurnal are formed entirely by postposi- 
tions. Tlicre is no inflection whatever. Cases arc numerous ; 
not less tluin nine were given to me. But, all simple and direct 
languages which decline their nouns by means of prt* or post- 
positions, have an almost unlio^ited field for the miiltiplicatiort 
of cases. I apprehend that the companionative is a doubtful 
case, and that the ablative and instrumental are, normally, but 
one case^'and also the dative and objective^ and that on or upon, 
is no case at all. In that event there would be only five cases, 
for the vocative seems v\ anting. 

To form the plural it is merely retpiired to supply the word 
philr or galiff in Bodo and Dhimal respectively, between the 
noun and the post-position. 

All nouns substantive are declined according to the following 
example : 

English , lintht . 7M inni /. 

N. A man, Tliwii, AV^val. 

G. Of a mail, Tliwilni, AVih al ko. 

I). To a man, lliwa no, Waval eng. 

Ac. A man, IliMilkho, AViVval eng. 

? On a man, Iliwu chon, AVsival ko rluiio. 

Voc. O ! man ! Garet? (^aret ? 

Ab. From a man, Jliwani phra, Waval sho. 

Ins. By a man, llivvfi jong, Waval dong. 

Loc. In a man, lliwa ha or ou or non, Waval ta. 

Comp. With a man, lliwa lago, Waval dosa. 

Plural, Hiwa pluir, lliwii phur iii, &c. in Bodo ; and in Dhi- 
inal, Waval galai. Waval galai ko, &e., as in the singular. 
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Thus it appears tliat in Bodo iii is the sii^n of the goni|||(fe, no 
of the dative, kho of the objective, chon of the anonymous, 
phra of the ablative, jong of the instrumental, ha, or ou or non, 
of the locative, and lago of tlie companionative ; and that in 
Dhiinal, ko, eng, eng, rhdto, sho, dong, ta and dosa are, their 
equivalents. 

In Latin and other languages pre])ositions govern a variety of 
eases. Post>positions are the ecjuivalents of this part of s[)e(‘ch 
in Lastern tongues and in tlie ;d)ove declension — it appi’ars 
that the Bodo phni, equal to the Latin ab, and the llhiinfil rluito. 
ecjual to the Latin su})ra, govern the genitive, that is, require 
the sign of the genitive, even while occupying the jdace of tlu' 
ablative in declensions. This is an anoinaI\. going far p('rhaj)s 
to j)r()ve that jilira and rhuto are not truly signs of cas^||or 
dech'iision, but ratlier post -posit ions in tli(‘ general sense (like 
some of the others perlia[)s) that is, )iot signs of declension. 

Ad.i kctivks. 


Adjectives in both these languages precede or follow the 
substantives, with ‘‘di^the simple dire(*tness of English and witli 
no more eftect on the grammatical structure; thus in Bodo, an 

1 ‘i i ‘i 12 J 2 

ugly son, shapma bislui, an ugly daughter, shapimi bishii ; a 

12 2 11 2 2 I 

good boy, luwa-gotbo gham, a good girl, hinjou gt)tho gham ; 

12 3 2 3 1 1 2 3 

good chil-dren. gotho-phur gham; fin* sport of good cliildren, 

2 3 1 12 1 
gham gr>tho-phurni klu*!. In Dhimal, a naughty boy, maelka 

2 12 12 1 2 3 1 2 

wajan ; a naughty girl, ma (dka bejan ; good chii-diam, (dka chan 

3 1 2 3 2 3 ^ i 

galai ; tlie play of good children, elka elian galai ko kind. 

12 3 • 2 3 1 

To naughty boys. Bodo.jddljinmu gotho-phiir no. Dhimal, Mii 
2 ‘3 yiffr 

elka wajan-galai eng 
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substantive and adjective, of the simple forms abound, 
in both languages, and both tongues are miserably deficient in 
abstract forms, whether derivative or primitive, such as child- 
hood from child, greatness from great, and sex, age. See. So 
nearly all compounds are wanting in these tongues, that is, 
that vast class of words which in Greek, Latin and Sanskrit are 
formed either from a noun or verb compounded with privitive, 
intensitive, qualititive, aggregative or disjunctive particles, or 
from two nouns or a noun and verb mixed ; anarchy, astrono- 
my, agriculture, nirvritli, pravritti, dwibhasya, vibritasih, hema- 
chal. Such words, as a class of terms, are wanting, though the 
means of forming tliem arc forthcoming, and used to a small 
extent. These are points however which wdll be best explained 
by#onsulting the copious and carefully constructed A^ocabulary. 
Ellipsis is carried to a great extent, both as to nouns and verbs, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the sanction of concurring 
vowels, and often in excess of wdiat that sanction would cover 
w'here it exists. Long- tailed words or sestpiepedalians nor 
Horace nor Frero ever abliorred more heartily than do these 
simple races of men ; and w hen three even short words come 
together without a verb, one of them, the central, is almost 
sure to be lopt and to lose the first syllable of a dissyllable ; 
thus, taller than all, boiiiobo ;e?/ shin, l\n' //r/Jo// shin, in Bodo ; 

1 2 ji :i 1 ‘2 

and in Dhimal, /a/ bvvntj for taiko bvval eng, to his owm w ife. 

Similar ellipsis taki'S place constantly among the verbs, espc'ci- 
ally in Dhimal, as llanka for lladeiingkil, 1 wall go, Jenka for 
Jeiingka, I w ill be. 

There are verbal nouns both in Bodo and Dhimal, substan- 
tives formed from the root or imperative, and adjectives from 
the fnwt participle. There is likew ise a very useful of 

general application in each of these tongues, w hich is the word 

gey a of the Bodo, and manthd m Dhimal. 

Ong^ in the former tongue (y(mga|K(HiN|||l^p^^^ it) has 

Hkewas(' a similar function but of less currency; and this Ian- 
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^iiiige hcis^ further^ a, pofisessive of much value, called ^oiiang. 
All these are post-fixes, and separately viewed are adverbs rather 
than nouns; hut in composition they form adjectives from sub- 
stantives, and perhaps also one class of substantives from 
another ; thus, from dhon, wealth, we have dhongeya or dlu)n 
maiithuka. poor, void of wealth, respectively in Bodo and Dhi- 
mal ; and, in the former tongue, from rai speech ^roni sj)eak !) 
we have raindnga or raiyonga, dumb, speechless : also dhon- 
gonang, wealthy, possessed of wealth. Again, from dharam, 
justice, we have dharam-geya vel manthuka, unjust and in- 
justice ? and also, in Bodo, dharaingonang, just. 1 am not aware 
that adjectives in either language are ever transmuted into 
adverbs, as eviy from evil, liaughtily from haughty. Nor hav(‘ 
I met with any instance of a diminutive, or the means of form- 
ing one, in either tongue. 

I should add, before (piitting tlie subject of nouns, that the 
Bodo attempt to form abstract nouns from the simple ones by 
means of the post-fixes matno, sld and bhi, with a slight change 
of the termination of the primitive word, and that they (‘V(‘n 
affirm that of tliese post-fixes matno belongs more properly to 
things, sld and blii to beings. Thus, from gasoil, tall, is formed 
gajdwan matno, tallness, from majang, handsome, majangan 
matno, Ix'aiity, from gotho, child, gothobla or sld, childhood, 
fromKcdet, great, ge(}et lummatno, greatness. More samples of 
this formation may be seen in the Vocabulary, wherein however 
I have left most of the abstract nouns blanUs, from doubts as 


to the authenticity of this method of filling those blanks^ 
Vbstracts arc very puzzling, yet it is indisj)ensible to test the fact 


absence at all events ? The Dliinifds make no attempt ML 
but fairly avow their unqualified astonislirnent that any 


body should seek for such strange and useless words ! 


Comparison. 

There are no distinct words in either of these tongues expn\s- 
sive of the degrees of comparison, like agathos, aridn, aristos. 
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bonus, i^irlior, optiiiius ; l^ood, better, best: nor an}" increinen- 
tory particles serving to the same end, such as the Sanscrit tar, 
tain ; the English er and est, and the Latin or;ind ssinuis. 

The comparative and superlative degrees are formed in Bodo 
and ill Dhimal as in Hindi and U^*du, by words expressive of 
‘ than that/ ^ than all’ binbo shin and boinoboshin in Bodo, and 
oko nhadong, sogiining ko nbadong in Dhimal, according to the 
following (example. 


Enyfialt. Dhi/tinf. 


Tall, 


1 

(iajou, 

Dluingfi. 

Taller, 


►H Binlx) gajou sliin, 

O'ki) nhadong dhanga. 




5 1 

p Sogiming ko nhadong 

'rallest, 



§ Boinoho gajou shin, < 

dhanga, or dhanga 





[ saika. 

Short, 



2. (lalun, 

Bcingra. 

Shorter, 



rj 5 Binbo galiai shin. 

( )'k<')nhadbng bangrii. 

Shortest, 



Boiiioho gahai shin ] 

^ Biingra saika. 

I 

or sin, J 

O 


In the above examples Binbo is compounded of the inflected 
form of tlu* word Bi, him, it, that, and of the' euphonic particle 
bd. Shin or sin is ‘ than.’ Boiiiybo is compounded of the word 
boino all and bd, as before. Iii the Dhinuil series Oko is the 
inflected form of wa, him or that or it. Nhadong is the in- 
declinable " than.’ Sogiming is all,’ an adjective, and Saika, 
I believe, an adverb ecjuivalent to very, most, or the majis vel 
maxime of Latin. It will be seen tlnit in the Bodo idi^n the 
literal style is ‘ that or it great than’ for the comparative, and 
‘ all great than’ for the superlative, w hereas in Dhimal the 
Hindi and l/rdii idiom is followed, ‘that tliaii great’ — ‘all than 
great.’ I have already adverted to the elliptical manner of 
speech so popidar with these races. In the above examules 
the Bodo constantly, almost invariably, drop the middle 
ble of boinobo and the flrst syllable of gajou and of gahai. And 
in like manner, the Dhimal sink the second syllable of nhadong, 
and the middle syllable of sogiming. If my conjecture as to 
the Dhimal saika be correct, we shall have in one form of the 
Dhimal superlative a nearly exact equivalent of the English 
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and Latin idiom very pious, most pious, niagis pius, nia::!(^xie 
phis, except that the adverb follows the adjective in Bbimal. 


Pro>"Ouns. 

The personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative,^ inierrogia-’ 
tive, and reflective or egoistic (self*) pronouns will he all foum# 
in the Vocabulary. The declension of the jpronoiins seems to 
be the least imperfect part of the structure of the Bodo and 
Dhiinal tongues, and in the latter exhibits throughout marks of 
genuine inflection. The regimen is the same as that for the 
(leclcnsioii of nouns; but, as 1 have given the latter curtly, I 
will, at the risk of being tedious, give the deedension of the 
pronouns more fully. 

Gender affects it not : the numbers arc two : the cases nine ? 
as before. 


Enylish 

N. I, 

G. Of me, 

D. To me, 

Ac. Me, 

Voc. Oh me, 
Loc. Ill me, 
i On me, 

Abl. Trom me, 
Inst. By me, 
Com. With me. 


N. We, 

G. Of us, 

I). To us, 

A. Us, 

Oh we ! 
Loc. In us, 

I On us, 

Ab. From 
Ins. By us. 
Com. With us, 


Had it. 

A'ng ni, 

A'lig no, 

A'ng kho. 

Caret ' 

Angha-ou-nou, 
Aiigni eliou, 
Angni plira, 

Aiig joiig, 

Ang lago, 

Plural. 

Jong, 

Jong ni, 

Jong no, 

Jong kho, 

(>aret 

Jong ha, on, non, 
Jong ni chon, 
Jong ni j)hrd, 
Jong jbng, 

Jong lago. 


Dhuuid. 

Kii. 

Kang ko. 

Keng. 

Keng. 
f'aret I 
Kang t;i. 

Kang ko rbnto. 
Kang sbo. 

Kang (long. 
K'iiwz (loMi. 


KyiM. 

King ko. 

King eng. 

King eng. 

( )arc‘t ? 

King ta. 

King ko rbiila. 
King sbo. 

King (long. 
King (losa. 


'J’lus wanting sav(; in tlit loriii own. 
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Th<^ 

Nang, 

Na. 

Of thee, 

Nang ni, , 

Nang ko. 

To thee, 

Nang no. 

N^ng. 

Thee, 

Nang'ilio, 

Ndng. 

O tliou I 

C^T-ret, 

Caret. 

In thee. 

Nang, hfi, non. 

Nang tii. 

On thee. 

Nangiii chon. 

Nang ko rlnita. 

]^m thee. 

Nangni phra. 

Niing sho. 

liy thee. 

Nang ioiig. 

Niing dong. 

AVith thee. 

Nani^ lago. 

Nang dosa. 

Ye, 

Nang ell hr. 

Nven. 

Of you. 

Nani*; ehurni. 

Niiig ko. 

To you. 

Nang chumo. 

Niiig eng. 

¥e, yon. 

Nang chhrklio. 

Ning eng. 

Oh ye ! 

(]aret ? 

("art t ? 

In you, 

Nang clinr, hii-ou-iion, 

Ning ta. 

On you, 

Nang ehurni <!hon. 

Ning ko rlnita. 

From you. 

Nang ehurni phra. 

Ning slio. 

Hy you, 

Nang chiir jong. 

Ning (long. 

With you. 

Nang clnir dago. 

Ning dosa. 

He, she, it, 

Bi, 

\A'a. 

Of him, 

Bini, 

O'kti, wiingko. 

To him, 

Bino, 

AA'eng. 

Him, 

Biklio, 

Weng. 

Oh he? 

('Jaret ? 

(’ar(‘t ? 

In him, 

Biliii-ou-noii, 

W'.ing ta. 

On him, 

Bini chon. 

AVang ko rlnita 

From him. 

Bini phra, 

AViing sho. 

Py him. 

Bini jong, 

A\ ling (long. 

With him, 

Ihiii lago. 

AViing (losii. 

They, 

Bielnir, 

V'hal. 

Of them, 

r»ietnir ni. 

in,al kr>. 

To them, 

Bielnir no. 

t 1)al eng. 

Them, 

Bielnir klio. 

k'ha’ eng. 

Oil tli(7 ! 

C^'iret ? 

Caret \ ^ 

Ill them. 

Bielnir non. 

C'hal tii. 

On them, 

Bielnirni ehoii. 

C'i)al ko liniui. 

From diem. 

Biehiirni plirii. 

V'hal slio. 

By tbe*fn. 

]h clnir i ^ng. 

C'hal (long. 

With them. 

Bielnir lago. 

1 bill do.'-a. 


Po S S E S S I V E P R O X o i: X tSc c. 

Possessive pronoun^ preee<le Ihelr nouns. Possessive and 
relative pronouns are seUloiii eiuj.hiyed in the in{leett(l forms 
of the personals^ though these forms are eoniinon to botli. Of 
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the use of the relatives in form the Bodo and Dhimrd arc 
very shy. Indeed^ l doubt if their lanj^iiai^es have any such 
words, tluniidi I ‘have s''l do\vn in the Vocabulary, the evidently 
borrowed and seenTii).;]y |jerverted terms of otln'rs, and the 
imsa^died of 

The inteiToirative proiuuins who ? and \Vi\at ? ilicy have, vi/. 
Clidr and Ma. in Bodo, and llai in niiioi.d. d'hese pro- 

nouns arede(dined alYcr tiie j^pnera! nujdd o/ llu* personal ones, 

D EM( ST n A T r VK P H O X O r N s. 


As iias been noticed, t!sey serve for articnis. linhe is this, 
and l]dl}e lliat. in Bodo; and in Dliinui! P and ['\ or, more 
formally, idonji^, udoni^ for beini:;s, it a, uta ftir tliim^s. Thai, 
IJ'bal, sii(nif\ ing these and those in Dhimal, are considered the 
most express ecpiivahMits of the Bodo imhechiir and hdhe- 
<*Iuir. Tims a good deal of dlderence is ostablislual i)et, ween 
the 3rd personal pronoun and the demonstratives, tlmugh ihal 
of the 01iinuil is evidently but the eoi relative of tin' personal 
pronoun iri)al.‘^ I proceed to (‘xhihit the decl(‘nsi:)n of the 


proxiniat<‘ dcmonstrativi'.^ . 

Tills, r. 

Of this, Tiub<'' iii, J ku, Yjin;j;k(i. 

’'J’o this, Yrui;. 

This, l.'uljc klu), YiMig. 

Oh tliis ! < 'arcl ! (’aivt ' 


in tills, 

liniie, lia-mi-non, 

Yiiiij; tii. 

On this, 

liiiiKui elioii. 

^ angko rinitii 

I'roni this, 

hiiheni plira, 

^ aiig sho. 

By tills, 

linlieiii johg. 

Yang dong. 

AVitli this, 

lairo, 

Yiing dosa. 

Tlicsc, 

Iinhe ehiir. 

rh;i]. 

Of these. 

Jiiihe eliijrui, 

Ihal ian 

To these, 

lml>e ehiir no, 

Uni! erig- 

These, 

I 111 he eliiir kho, 

Ihal eng. 

Oh these ! 

( ? 

Caret ? 

In these. 

Imhechiir, hii-ou-noii, 

Ihal ta. 

On tlicse. 

.Irnheeluirni chon, 

Iljal ko rhuta. 

From these, 

Iiiiheeluirni jihra, 

Ilial sho. 

By these. 

I loheeliiir jonir, 

Ihal dong. 

M'ilh these. 

Im’Uechiir hiiio. 

Ihal dusa. 
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Ita makes itdng and uta^ litang, in the dative singular : for 
the rest, these words as well as idong, iidong, are declined 
without change by means of the universal post-positions. So 
also the Bodo Ilobe, plural hob&hur, follows? the model of Imbe. 

There are two great, peculiarities in the use of the pronouns 
in these tongues, one is, that in both languages the pronouns 
frequently stand as the last word in the sentence ; and this 
whether they be personal or possessive. The other peculiarity 
is confined to the Dhimal and consists in tlie reduplication of 
the first and second persons* plural (wx-ye) thus, from hinli^S 
laugh, we have kyel liin kyel^ we laughed^ nyel bin mjvly ye 
laughed. Ifbal bin, they laughed, ceases to exhibit this cha- 
racteristic mark. The possessive pronoun sometimes follows 
the governing noun ; not usually. It will be observed, from 
the above examples, that the plural in most Bodo pronouns 
and in many Dhimal ones is formed by the respective post- 
fixes cliur and bal. These are further distinctions between tlie 
declensions of the nouns and pronous of these tongues. 

Numeration. 

The cardinal numbers extend only to 7 nr 8 in Bodo, to 10 
in Dhimiil. Beyond these numbers the method of reckoning 
common to both people is by the Indian ganda and Bisa, thus, 
5 gandas are = 1 bisa or score, and 2 bisa == 40, 5 bisa =100, 
and thus they contrive to reach the nepliis ultra of 200 
or ten score. There are no ordinals in either tongue. The 
cardinal series is evidently the same in both tongues, and is 
derived from Tibet — the only instance of the kind I have 
noticed in their languages,t but I have not yet gone into com- 
parisons of this sort, nor purpose to do so till I have completed 
the whole contemplated series of Vocabularies for the Hills and 
Tarai, from the Bramaputra to the Kali or Ghagra. 

* Singular also 'I See on, 

t 10 of the 60 words in llrown’s List are identical in Dhimal and Tibetan : none in 
Bodo and Tibetan : 15 in Bodo and Garu. 
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The following is 
their affixes. 

the cardinal series 

of numticrs, stript of 

English, 


Bodo. 

Bhimdl. 

One, 

Che, 


E. 

Two, 

Gne, 


Gne. 

Three, 

Tlu'im, 


Slim. 

Four, 

Bre, 


Did. 

Five, 

Bd, 


Na. 

Six, 

Do, 


Tii. 

Seven, 

Sini, 


NllH. 

Eight, 




Nine, 


>» 

Kiihd„ 

Ten, 


»> 

Te. 


To these the Bodo 'prefix the particles Sim or S;i, Man or 

Mil, and Thai, accordhii]^ as human beini;s, other animals and 

things, or monej", are in (piestion. The mimeral, w ith these 

2 

affixes, mav either precede or follow the noun. Thus, Bihi 

1 1 ' 2 2 ^ 11 2 2 j 1 

iiche, one wife ; Iliwa sanche, one man ; Burma niache, one 

2 2 112 / JL ^ 

goat ; Thaka thai che, one rupee;* Chokai mantham menda, 12 
2 1 a 

sheep or 3 gandas of sheep. 

The Dhinials again, have an immutable posi-JiXy which is the 
word long, void of meaning like the Bodo prefixes. Thus, e 
long is one, gne long two. This post-fix is often omitted as 
well as part of the noun to which the numeral is attached with 
that love of ellipsis that has been already remarked on. Thus 
one day is properly e long nhitiina : but the Dhimals eontc'iit 
themselves usually with Enhi. One man is Ediang or E'long 
diang; and thus it appears that in Dhiinal the numeral always 
precedes the substantive. In Bodo on the contrary, tlie nu- 
meral follows it or precedes it ; generally the former. 


The Verb. 

Verbs express being, possession, or action. Those of the two 
former classes are veiy rare or wholly wanting in Bodo and in 

* Chokai Vel Jokai, so Dou Vel Tou and Gorai V^el Koraj. I'he mutation is no 
doubt euphonic and systematic, though th^ people are not aware of this^ 
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DliiniHl. TIm)«c (if the tliircl class, if they belong to the primi- 
tiv(‘ or simple type, are abundant. Verbs are divided by Graiii- 
inarians into the active and passive, tlie transitive and intran- 
sitive or licuter, the personal and impersonal, the regular and 
irregular, tlie intire and d(deeiive, the coiujiound and simple, 
the auxiliary and primary. Gi tiuv.e kind:-,, j)a>'sives are formed 
in Bodo by means of the perfect aiixdiary V'.'rb 1o lie (jaano) 
added to tlie roe! of tlie prin?::uy, w’nieli root is tlie imperative, 
2n(l person singuim*. In tin re is Jio passive voice, 

iliough ther(' fs a p;e.t p:*rt,i{‘iph‘. (nay t^vo.) attcadied to the 
active voie(‘ :in:! in (••::: lent use as an adj- cti’re. A suhstitiite 
for the passive xoice is .'ttenrpfcal to he fmiiid by 11 k‘ Dliimuls 
in a manner analeyems t .Jihe i held :md idi:)nu a(*cording 

to which a man ss freepaent iy says " 1 have keen beaten by 

my brother’ than ‘ I have ealen a hvathuj fn^m my brotherj^ 
12 3 1 2 

Bhai se mar khaiii. So the Dliimal says yollasho danghai nen- 
3 

cliiiliika. But the parallel is not complete, for iicnchahika is 
a compound, made up ofnenli, to find, andchali, to eat, so that 
the Dliimal idiom, literally rendered, is, ^ I have found and 
eaten a heating from my brother.’ I'raiisitivc and neuter 
verbs are, of course, common to both tongues : but neitlicr, 
nor perliaps any language in the world, possesses the U'rdii 
and Hindi facility of transmuting tlic latter into the former, as 
utlm^, utbana ; ehalna chahuia, saiuajlma, samjhaiia, &c. ad in- 
finitum. Tlie only contrivanee of this sort known to the Bodo 
and Dliimal languages is the compoimdiiig of the verb hotno, to 
give, ill Bodo, and of the verb pali, to do, in Dliimal, with the 
root of the neuter verb which it is proposed to make active ; 
thus from hauguo, to begin, ii, comes bang liotno, to b('gin a, 
and from mlioili n, inhoi pali| a^in Bodo and Dliimal respec- 
tively. In Bodo Japno, to be finished, is made active by pre- 
fixing the imperative of the verb to do, thus moujapno. Of 
impersonal verbs 1 have nothing to say. Of reflected or depo- 
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lU'iit verbs I have fouiul no trace* Verbs, in t^eiieral, are very 
regularly conjugated according to one regimen, irregular verbs 
being rare in Bi^do and rarer in Dhimal, Jengli, to be, is an 
irregular in Dliiinab as in so nmny other tongues. I scarcely 
know another instmice, in Dhimal ; but in 13udo Ilotno, to give, 
haaiio, to be able, Piioirio, to come, with some others, are irre- 
gular in one tw murc4 tenses. Of defective or fragmentary 
verbs, the Bodo alixiliaryMong and dongnian, e<|uivalei]l I 
apprelicnd to the hiin and tlia of irrdii and the hoiitind bhayoii 
of Hindi, and the Dhimal auxiliaries Uhika, hika and*angk;i, 
fragments of verbs of similar meaning with doTigtnan — are 
samples. Compound verbs otluu* than those already spoken of 
vvliereby neuters are made active, are very rare, as I liave 
already hinted under the liead of nomis. Wh(‘revi‘r th(*y exist 
tliey are fonnfecl in the manner of neuters made aetive. ^f'he 
auxiliary verbs have been already mentioned, in part, as (l(*fec- 
tives. To those then' spoken of we must lu re add tlu‘ Bodo 
regular and perfect verl) jjVano, t,o be, wliieli is of llie iiighest 
value as the sole means of fonnirjg the [)assive voice, hy ])ost- 
fixing its various inih'etioiis to the root of tiu' primal*}' verb in 
the aetive voice. l\'r se, it is little used, the Bodo (and Dhi- 

"“i. 

mal) seeming to think tiiat talk of mere exiistenee is nt ither 
very profitable nor vi'ry intelligible. ,Tbe Dhimal auxiliiiries 
khika, mhika, nhika, hlkti, angka^ arc of the last iurportaueo as 
forming tlu* S{>le means of ei'>iijugating a’l vc'rl^s. Trom nmeh 
enquiry thro\;gli t.lae me liio- \ of i.ioliiplijd sc'iifeuee' — imt of 
direct questions, which 1 foun'’ htilly futile air.l e — I infer 
that the B first of tlie above b v. ( /(ss an^ n ali} cme and llu* 
same, only varied fiji* the sak(' of euphou}', but upon pi inciples 
too subtile for ready deteclion ])y a stranger; that all the* B 
represent the /^re.srn/ t e^se indicative moc‘d, of tlie fragmentary 
verb to be or to do tiiat liika, tin* 4th word represents the yu/,sV 
tense of the same or a similar verb; and that aiigka, the nth 

* Talve the style of English conjugation as a help to appreciate this peculiarity, 
I do love, I did love, 1 will love. 
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word, stands in like manner for thii future tense. These words 
are modified by genuine inflection,* to suit the persons of the 
singular number and the whole may be tabular^zed thus. 

Singular. 

1st. person Ka khika : Ka mhika : Ka uhika :/Ka hika : ^Ka angka. 

i/Na : 


2d. person Na khina : Nil mhina : Na n hiiia ly Na hinaj/Na angna. 

3d. person khi : Wa mhi : Wa nhi : JW a hi : /W?lng. 

Plural.' 

* « j , 

lst.*per|0ii Kycl khi kyel :f K. mhi k y K. nhi k :/K. In k :/ K. aiig k. 
2d. person ^Jyel khi nyel : N. mhi ny N. nhi nj/N. hi nj^ N. ang n. 
3d. person Ubal khi ; Ubal mhiyTjbal nlii yljbal hi yXlbal ang. 


The three first of thes^ are apparently equivalent to the Eng- 
lish verbal signs ‘ do/ ^ am / the next to ^ did/ ^ was/ ^ have/ 
^ had / the last to ^ shall, will.^ The student mil find these 
remarks a key to the whole process of conjugation in Dhimal 
verbs. He has only to prefix the root of the verbs he wishes 
to conjugate to the above auxiliaries and he at once obtains all 
of conjugation that the language exhibits ; for the imperative 
or root, the infinitive and the participles, have, each and all, a 
single and inflexible form. 7 ^:^^ 

Should the coi:gecture hazarded in the foot note of the 1^-t 
page prove well founded — ;and there seems every probability of 
its proving so — a very singular state of things would be the 
result ; for, we should then hjrre the whole process of conjuga- 
tion of Dhimal verbs accomplished by affixing an invariable 
auxiliary verb or verbal particle (viz. khi or hi or ang) to the 
root of the primary verb, with reduplication of the 1st and 2nd 
pronouns, both singular and plural. Whether tl)at particle or 
verbfd fragment be really one or three, and whether significant 
or meaningless, are doubts which higher grammatical skill than 


* Is this inflection, after all, nothing more than the reduplicated pronoun, added 
0 the root, after the manner of the plural ? Bopp says all personal inflection was 
riginally pronomina^a* 

t The double pronoun is marked by its initial letter only, to save space. 
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I can pretend to, may go fur to settle.* The people use their 
language with extreme carelessness even in regard to those 
grand distinctions of time, the past, the present and the future, 
and though I hare stated as the result of much investigation 
that kill denotes the present, hi the past, and ang the future, 

I cannot deny that I liave often found the whole threeis em- 
ployed promii^’uoiisly. Possibly therefore the three may prove 
to be only one, and even to have some connexion with the 
perfect verb Jengli, to be — anologous to tliat which seems to 
conjoin the fragmentary verb hiin, tha, hou, bhaybu, with the 

perfect verb hoiui. Ill is often employed in the sense of the 
/ i 2 

II rdii hai, is, as i for example, who is there ? Hashu In, 

exactly eciuivalent to kdn hai ? rather kdn tha ? in the past tense^ 
Who was it ? as if he were gone.^ Who is it -j^ or who i s th ep e ? 
And, though hi may be alleged to be a contraction of jehi, which 
is deduced regularly from the perfect verb jcuigli, to be, yet, on 
the other hand, I see not any necessity for excluding the con- 
jecture of an afli Hated fragmentary verb consisting of hi solely, 
and kill and ang may possibly be of the same nature. That 
mill and nlif arc eiiplionie variations merely of kin, 1 have no 
doubt whatever. Under tlie head of compound verbs I ought 
to have observed that, in Bodo such as express rej^ietition or 
reiteration, have the reiterative adverb placed in the' centre of 
the verh^ between its radical and inflected portions, thus pboino, 
to come, plioi-/?4//A-n(), to come again ; and, tftat both in lSo% 
and Dhimal there is a useful set of quasi-compound y^rbs 
formed, as in l/rdii and llhuH, by verbs equivalent to 
Chilkna, and lagna. These words arey in Bodo, KbiinginS and 
Langno — in Dhimal, Hoili and Tengli. But, wliefeas ill the 
former tongues these accessary verbs arc added sometimes to 
the imperative and sometimes to the infinitive of the primary 
verb (marchuka, Iwine laga), in the latter languages they are 

1 am now satisfied that these so called particles ar**' rrmrinpnfarv vprh« 
tha ill U'rdu, and Chaya in Hindi, or do, did, will do^w 
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subjoined solely to the imperative, which in all four languages, 
alike is likewise a verbal noun. 

In most cultivated tongues tlierc are several regimens for 
the conjugation of verbs, and under each regimerj or model are 
comprised a great variety of moods and tenses — all which, as 
well^as the numbers and persons of each tense, work changes 
upon the radical forn: of the verb, whether by inflective or 
auxiliary increment. 

In Bodo and llhimal there is apparently i)ut one regimen for 
the conjugation of all verbs, which is accomplished by means 
of inflection in Bodd^of auxiliaries (immutable, verbal frag- 
ments) in Dhimal. This regimen exhibits great simplicity in 
both tongues, there being hut three moods, the imperative, the 
infinitive and the indicative,* and tlie last only, admitting of 
variety of tenses which are limited to three, or the absolute 
present, the absolute past and the absolute or simple future. If 
a Bodo would express tlie time of the action with greater pre- 
cision he obtains an imperfect present by means of the auxili- 
ary dong; (thus inou, do ; moudong, I am doing) — an imperfect 
past by means of dongman ; (thus, mou dongman, I w^is doing;) 
an emphatic past by means of tlie separate verb khangno, to be 
ended, (thus mou, kar, khangbai, chuka, I liave, it is, entirely 
done) — or.' else he marks decisively the three grand divisions of 
lime, or any one of them, by //re-lixiug an adverb of time 
^^o, now, thi^ instant — sigang, previously, in the pasVyuno, 
afterwards, in the future). Of these methods of marking time, 
with precision, the lust alone appears to be available to the 
Dhimals, although the careless mannoi' in which, they employ 
theh sole icon jugatioiw index of time (khika, hika, and angka, 
supposed to represent respectively the present, past and future) 
would seem to render further expedients more needful to them 
than they are to the Bodo. The Dhimal adverbs of time, cor- 

/d-Me 

* There are vague traces of a subjunctive rrood in formed by the postfix 

bla ; thus, should go, ang thdiig bid. But in general the future indicative denotes 
i^ntingency. Power and will are denoted by separate verbs, and duty also. 
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responding to the Bodo ones just given, arc clang, lainpang an 
uhucho respectively, and these likewise are placed before the 
verb as in tlie Bodo tongue. In Dhiindl there is no passive 
voice ; in Bodo the passive is formed precisely as in English : 
thus, Shuno, to strike, Shu jaSib, to be struck. In Bodo, how- 
ever, the auxiliary follows instead of going before the primary 
verb. There are two numbers, and three persons in each 
number, both in Bodo and Dhimal. In Bodo number and 
person have no effect upon the verb, nor in Dhimal either, if, as 
conjectured, the 2d syllable of the DhimM auxiliaries (khiM, 
khma, khi, et sic decajteris) be reduplicated pronouns and not 
inflections. The imperative mood has but one tense and one 
person^ in both tongues, viz. the 2d person singular ; and to this 
the negative is prefixed (da in Bodo, nia in Dhimal). In Bodo 
this proper verbal negative (mat in l/rdii) is nearly confined in 
its use to the imperative. In Dhimal it is as constantly applied 
to the infinitive, thus creating a very useful class of contrasted 
verbs (Doaiigli, to be able, Ma doangli, not to be able; khangli 
velle^to will; Ma khangli no/le, not to will, or wish). This 
function is discluirged in Bodo by the general j>rivitive geya, 
contracted to gai^ and put as usual between the radical and 
inflected part of the \’erb, (Iiaiino, to be able, luiii^«ino, to be 
y/7zable). This contrast(*(l negative is likewise universally ob- 
tained in Bodo verbs by varying merely the terminal vowel, 
whether simple or diphthong (do you go or not ? — thfitbgoiia 
thanga? will you go or not go ? th’dugnai na thangd?) The 
infinitive mood has only a present tense, nothing more analo- 
gous to gerund o^* supine, than the three participles, viz. a 
present, a past, and a remote past, and extensive use of 
which in lieu of conjunctions^is very characteristic of both 
tongues. The root of the verb, as already frequently noted, is 
the imperative, and it is peculiar to these t»ngu(*s that they 
iorm all tenses and’ compounds from it and seldom or never 
participles or infinitive. From this root, in the 
Bodo present tense (indicative) is formed by adding 6 (go, if a 
a '1 
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vowel precede) for all the persons of both nuinl)ers ; the past 
by a {y&y if a vowel precede) or bai ; the future by nai ; the 
infinitive by no ; the present participle by in, the past partici- 
ple (like the past tense) by a (ya, if a vowel go •before) ; and the 
remote past participle by nane. 

In Dhim^l the inflective increments, as above enumerated, 
are either khi, impersonal, or khika, khina, klii for the thr('e per- 
sons; hi, impersonal, or hika, hina, hi ; ang, impersonal, or ang- 
k&, Sngni, ang ; li ; katang ; ka; teng. 

The passive voice in Bodo is conjugated precisely as is the 
active, while in Dhimul there is no such thing as passive voice. 
In neither tongue is there any thing like honorific tenses or 
phrases of any sort. We may now conclude the subject of vi'rbs 
with some samples of conjugation. 


English, 

Go! 

Go not ! 

To go, 

Going, 

Gone, 

Having gone, 

I go, 

Thou goest. 

He goes, 

We go. 

Ye go. 

They go, 

iVei^ 

Thou wentest. 
He went. 

We went. 

Ye went. 

They went, 

I will go. 

Thou wilt go. 
He will go. 

We will go. 

Ye will go. 

They will go. 
Come ! 

Come not ! 


4 


Bodo. 


D/i'nn/if. 


{ 

4 


Tiling, 

Ha thang, 

Thdiig no, 

Thang in, 

Thanga, 

Th^mg nan 6, 

A'ng thango, 

Nang th^ingd, 

Bi thango, 

Jong thango, 

Nang chur thango, 
Bichiir thango, 

Ang thang^i or thang- 
bai, 

Nang thanga or bai, 
Bi thanga or bai, 
Jong thanga or Ijai, 
Nang chiir th6nga or 
bai, 

Bichur thanga or bai, 
A'ng thang nai, 

Nang tiling nai, 

Bi thiing nai, 

Jong th-^ng nai, 

Nang chiir thang nai, 
Bichur thang nai, 
Phoi, 

Da phoi. 


Hade. 

Ma bade, 
lladeli. 

Hade ka tang. 

Hade ka. 

Hade teng. 

Ka hade khika. 

Nil hade khinii. 

AVa Imdo klti. 

Kyel hade kin kyel. 
Nyel hade khi nyel. 
U'bal hade khi. 

Ka hade hika. 

Na hade hina. 

Wa hadelii. 

Kyel hadehi kyel. 

Nyel hadehi nyel. 

LTbal had6 hi. 

Ka hade ang kii. 

Na hade ang na. 

\\^a hade ang. 

Kyel hade ang kyel. 
Nyel hade dug nyel. 
Ubal hade ang. 

L^. 

Ma le. 



Both. 


hhininl. 


English, 
To come, 
(yoming, 

Come, 

Having come, 

1 come. 

Thou eomest. 
He comes. 

We come, 

Ye come. 

They come, 

J came. 

Thou earnest, 
He came. 

We came, 

Y e came, 

Tliey came, 

I will come, 
Thou wilt come. 
He will come, 
W’e will come. 
Ye will come, 
They will come, 
Kat'! 

Mat not I 
To eat. 

Eating, 

Eaten, 

Having eaten, 

I eat, 

I ate, 

1 will eat. 

Speak, 

Speak not. 

To speak, 
Speaking, 
Spoken, 

Having spoken, 

1 speak, 

I spoke, 

T will speak. 

Be, 

Be not. 

To he. 

Being, 

Been, 

Having been, 

1 am. 


Phoino, 

Phoi in, 

Phoi yu, 

Phoi nants 
A'ng ])hoigo, 

Nang phoigo, 

Bi phoigo, 

Jong phoigo, 

Nang cluir phoigo, 
Bichiir jJioigo, 

Ang phoi bai or ya, 
Nang phoi bai, 

Bi phoi bai, 

Jong jihoi bai, 

Nang chiir phoi bai, 
Bichiir phoi bai, 

Ang phoi nai, 

Nang phoi nai, 

Bi phoi nai, 

Jong phoi nai, 

Nang clnir phoi nai, 
Bichiir phoi nai, 

Jii, 

Di'i ji'i, 

Jan 6, 

Jiiyin, 

J liya, 

Janiinc, 

A'ng jcigo, 

Ang jabai or jiiya, 

Ang janai, 

Kai, 

Darai, 

Kaino, 

Baiyin, 

Bay a, 

Bai nane, 

Ang raigo, 

Ang raibai, 

Ang rainai, 

J all, 

Dii jaa, 

Jaiino, 

■Jaiiyin, 

Jciiiya, 

J iianane, 

Ang jaiigo, 


Leli. 

Me katang. 

Lekci. 

Tit* leng. 

Ka le khikii. 

Na le khinu, 

Wii liMvhi. 

Kyel lekhi kyel. 

Nvel lekhi nvel. 

U'bal lekhi. ’ 

Kvi le hikii. 

Nil lehi mi. 

Wii lehi. 

Kyel lehi kyel. 

Nvel lehi nvel. 
m)al lehi. * 

Kii le lingkii. 

Nil le lingiui. 

Wii leiing. 

Kyel leiing kyel. 

Nyel leiing nvel. 
irbal leiing. 

Chii 

IVIii ehii. 

(Unili. 

Chakatang. 

Chiikii. 

('hii teng. 

Kii chii khikii, . 

Ka ehii hikii. 
r Ka changkii (for cl 
1 i'ligka).' 

Hop. 

Mii (iufi. 

Diipli. 

Dop katang. 

Diijikii. 

Deij) teng. 

Kii (lop inhilvii. 

Kii (hip hikii. 

K^l dop angkii. 

Je. 

IMii ji'\ 

Jengli. 

Jeng katang. 
tlengkii. 

Jeng teng. 

Kii jehika. 
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English, 

I was, 

I will be, 

Strike ! 

Strike not ! 

To strike, 

Striking, 

Stricken, 

Having struck, 

I strike, 

1 struck, 

1 will strike, 

Be thou stricken. 

Be thou not stricken. 
To be struck, 

Being struck, 

Having been struck, 

I am struck, 

I was struck, 

I shall be struck, 
Desire ! 

Desire not I 
To desire. 

Desiring, 

Desired, 

Having desired, 

I desire, 

I desire not, 

I am desiring, 

I was desiring, 

I desired, 

I will desire. 

Give, 

Give not. 

To give, 

Giving, 

Given, 

Having given, 

I give, 

I gave, 

I will give. 

Be able ! 

Be not able ! 

To be able, 

Being able, 


Bofto. 

Ang jaabai, 

Ang jaanai, 

Sho, 

D^ slid, 

Shiino, 

Shu in, 

Shuii, 

Shdnane, 

Ang shogd, 

Ang shud or shiibai, 
Ang shonai, 

Shd jda. 

Da slid jcia. 

Slid jaano, 

Shd jaayiii, 

Shd jaaya, 

Ang shojaago, 

Ang shd jaabai, 

Ang slid jdanai, 
Labai, 

Da labai, 

Labai no, 

Labaiyin, 

Labaiya, 

Labainaiid, 

Ang labaigo, 

Ang labai gai^o, 
A^ig labai dong, 

Ang labai dongmau, 
A'ng labaibai, 

Ang labainai, 

Hut, 

Da hdt, 

Ildtno, 

Hotnin, 

Hotna, Hiia, 
Hotnane, 

Ang, H6yu, 

Ang hotbai or liua, 
Ang hogon, 

Haa, 

Da luiii, 

llaano, 

Iliiavin, 


Dhimtif, 

Ka higa hika. 
r Ka jenka (for je ang- 

1 ka.)- 

D^ng hai. 

Ma dang hai. 

Dang haili. 

Ddng hai katang. 

Dang hai k^. 

D^ng hai tdng. 

Kd dang hai khika. 

K^i d^ng hai hika. 

Ka ddng hai dngka. 


>» 


>> 

»> 


a 


{ 

{ 


{ 


»y 


Khang. 

Ma khung. 

Khangli. 

Khang katang. 

Kbankd. 

Khang tdng. 

Ka khang khika. 

Ka ?nd klicing khika. 

Ka elang khang khika. 
Ka lampang khang 
khika. 

Ka khang hika. 

Ka khangka (for khang 
angka) . 


Mapi. 

VWl 

Pi katang. 
Pika. 


Pi teng. 

Ka pi khika. 

Ka pi hika. 

Ka pi ^ng ka. 

Ddang," 

Ma dddng. 

Dddngli (ddngli per 
ellipsiii) . 

Ddang katang. 
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English. 
Been able, 

Having been able, 
I am able, 

I was able, 

I shall be able, 


Bodo. 

llaavtt, 

11 aa iiane, 

Aiig liaago, 
Aiig Haabai, 

Aiig Ilaanai, 


Dhimdl. 

DcVingk^. 

Dbang t(5ng. 

Ka (lofmg khika. 

Kii doang hika. 
r Ka doang angkii (dd- 
1 iingka viilgo). 


Indeclinabl.es. 

These highly useful parts of speech which give precision to 
all the others^ whilst they connect them into well knit sen- 
tences^ are sadly delicieni in the Bodo and Dhimal languages. 
Here more than any where, and almost only, I trace evidence 
of systematic borrowing and very clumsy assimilation. For the 
adverbs of place, time, quantity, quality, mode, and for the 
conjiictions the vocabulary must be considted ; nor is there any 
thing needful to be added in this place. Conjunctions of pure 
or unborrowed character are very rare* both in Bodo and 
Dhimal, and this circumstance, together with the habitual neg- 
lect of those post-positions which denote the cases of nouns, 
causes the sentences to hang very loosely together. Euphony 
however is studied, and the Euphonic particles, which are the 
chief links of the construction, may be properly regarded as 
conjunctions. In Bodo the chief ones are, bo, no, na, a, ya, 
ma. All are post- fixes and insignificant, e.xcept the last, which 
has ail intensitive sense, as hagra, a jungle, hagra ma, a great 
jungle or forest. In Dhimal there are fewer of these euphonic 
links of sentences, and indeed I remember distinctly but one, 
which is sa, and is void of meaning. Prepositions in these lan- 
guages, as in others, govern various cases, of which some ex- 
amples have been given, and more may be drawui from the 
subjoined sentences. Adverbs generally precede, but sometimes 
follow the verbyor nouns whose sense they qualify and in close 
juxtaposition to which they are always found. I have met with 
lio method of converting adjectives into adverbs, and this may ac- 


The want is cleverly evaded by means of the participles^ a la Turque. 
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count in part for the poorness of tlicse tongues in indcclinables. 
Participles perform the function of conjunctions, as in Turku 

Sentences illustrative of the above rules of r/rammar and of 
the construction of the Bodo and Dhimdl languages : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Yesterday I went to the forest, to cut timber. To-day I am 
« M 10 11 12 

going to the jmuU e, to cut grass ; and to-morrow I shall go to 
13 14 15 16 17 18 

the village, to choose a lit site for building a house on. 

2 5 4 

Bodo. — -Ml ri,ang thanga hagramou, bongphong phono. 

, ^ 7 10 9 11 18 

Ang dine liagrou thangdong thure hand. Gabun ang pharou 
^12 ^ 16 ^ 15 14 18 17 

thangnai nupthi majang naino, jerubo nodkho luno labaigo. 

^^1 2 3 5 4 5 

Dhimal. — Aiiji ka hadehika bada dincha ta, sing palli. Nani 

mhoika dincha ta hadeka (for hadekhika), naime cheli. Jumni 
13 ^ 12 ^ ^ IB 17 ^ 15 16 14 

kii dcrata hadeang (ka), sa damli, elka chol (eng) khangli. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , 8 0 

The big boy beat the big girl, till she began to cry. 

^ /2 4 ’I 

Bodo. — Iliwagotlio gedet/id hinjougotlio gedet//a sluui, bini 

her phra from gapnia a crying dongman was. 

1 2 4 5 3 ’ 

Dhimal. — Bada chan bada chamdeiig (for dieng) daiighaihi, 

6 7 9 8 

kola wa kharli tengln. 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

The large pig has given six young, three males and three 
9 

females. 

_2 154 3 6 

Bodo. — Ydma gedeUm yosha madd (kln))* gdphaiya ; ma- 

tham jdla ; mat ham jd. 


Sign of casc> or cllipticul omUbion, suppUed within brackels. 
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1^ 2 4 5 3 6 7 

Dhinial. — Bada paya t along cliau jdlii ; sunfknig danklia, 

8 9 

mahani.* , 

^ 3 ^ (T" 7 ^ 

The girl is olcicr than the boy, but the boy is taller than the 

girl.^ ^ 

• — Hinjou^othorV gibi, Imva^gothd// gddoi ; toblabo hin- 

joiigo thowo huva^)thd<V joii (for^gajou) siif. 

^^hiinal. — Wa^al chan nha^ (dong) beval^cluin ^siilna In ; tai 

bejSi iihaddrig wajan dhaiiga^ (hi for jehi). 

The h({i*sc is fatter thlln the^'ow, but the cow^is less flik't 

than th? h orse. . 

^ ^ ^ H * 

Bodo. — Mdsbujono gorai^r? giipbung shin ; tdblal)d inushujo- 

Nono* gorai gakhri sin.^p ^ ^ 

Dhinial. — Pii^ iihad^ng diiyha giindi hi ; tai pTa nhaoong 

diVvlia chukkii hi. 

^ ^ Ji 'f. 

This pc^i is longer than that knife. 

Bodo. — linbe kalani hdbe daba galou sin. ^ 

Dhimal.— IT'ta clmri nhadong iCx kafani rhinka hi. 

This pen is the longest of all. 

Bodo . — ^oinobo nuinino iiiibe kalani galmi sin dong. 

Dhimal. — Sogirfiing nha (dong) ita kafain rhiiflia. 

What (is) your name ? 

Bodo. — Nangni your, miinga^ name, ma what, mun(j name, 
Dhinial. — llai what, ming name, nangkd yonr^s. 

1 2 3 4 6 7 a ^ 9 

When you called me 1 was within the house, and did not 

hear. 

12 4 3 r> 8 7 ti 

Bodo. — Jela nang angkhd liiighotbai^ang ndo singon jaiibai, 

9 

khanaye. 

12 3 4 .7 H 4t 7 

Dhinird, — Jela mi kailiina keng, ka higahika sako-lipla. Ma 


hinhika.t 


* Expletive particles marked by Italics ; double Expletives by Small Capitals, 
t Here is a sample of sbeerly direct construction in Dhimal. 
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Wlio is (there) ? It 
Bodo. — Cliur cloriff. 
Dhimdl.— Hdfhu ffi. 
It was so or thus, 
to-morrow. 


It IS I. 


Ajg <long. 

Ka hika. 

It is^not ^ now ; 


but it will 


iiyso ag^Eii 


^Bodo. — Risha dongman. Dano urijmsa gey a 
jaa phin rJai. 


/c ^ 

G ahull risl^ 


Dhimal. — U'sang higahi. E4M4%g ui 
us^^g nhec^iuto jeaifg. 

Why s^^o ? It i^ false ! 

Bodo. — Maiio idi rtiigo. O^iga. 
Dhimal. — Hal^ale u^ang doiSthinfi. 


EriM«g usang maiithd. 


4 

Micella 


J uimii 


(for je 


ang). 

y . 2. 5 . 

As it was, so it is. 


Bodo. — Ji?ing dongmaii, uriifg dong.* 

Dhimal. — Jed^ig higlihi, llodong'^n (for jehi). 

Will ^ou go with nife to Ui^ Hills ? 

Bodo. — Na?ig ai^gjong hajolui thangliai. 

Dhimal. — Na kaii^ dosa dangta han^ia (for hadeang na). 


l^wilffi 


o. I^will not 

-Ain^g than§ii:ii. ^lig thmiga.]^ 


--t, — 

Dhimal. — Ka hanka (hadcangka). Ka ma hanka. 

Did y^u g?r with him ? I ditf^not go. 

Bodo. — Nang Injoii^ (lagochc together) thanga. Thaiigi. 
Dhimal. — ^a wai^g do^a haimi (for hadehina). 

^ V / 

Maliaika (for hadehika). 
li he h^e, or riot ? 

Bodo. — Imboha jaago, na geya. 

Dhimal. — Isiio jeln, na mdlii (ma jchi). 

Is it^ so (fact), or liot ? 

Bodo. — O^ilgo, nd oifga. 

Dhimal.— ^lehi, n a i^iijeln. (Precisely hast ya nest.) 
Yesterday I^was^ beaten by Biri^ for losing the t^dves iil ^ 
th^ cultivation. 


* Ofi Jiriiig jaiibai, uringjuiigo. 
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2m S' 

iirFitini akhai^ shojaya, hunou inushu- 
j;alai^)hur (kho) hogiiniane. (Past participle always if the act 
be done.) - . ^ “ 

Dliimal. — Ka anji Birhako khurdoiig,.dang-4iai^ncnchahi, 
fengta pia ko changalai (eng) la^ikii. 

AL^^s ! r was yes^rday beaten witlH)iit fault. 

Bodo. — Chi5 cbi ! iiiid ai^ doshge^ (hhnann) shdjaya. 
Dhinial. — llaif hai ! dd^imantfo ka anji dang- bai tlenelia- 
bika. 

I 2 - 3 4 r, 

He was killed by a ^^ger, and when we went to look for bis 
« 7 8 9 10 

remains, we found notbing but sbreads of bis (^lotbes. 

2^ ] % . 

Bodo. — Moebajong watjjuLbai ; jelai jong, bini begeng nai- 

griino tbanga, selai liisri band mana, inangbo any tbbig (elsi*) 
inane found not. 

2 , 

Dliimal. — Kbuiia dong eba nencbabi, jela kyc'l weng^o bara 
5 4 10 7 

bbdli hadelii kyel, tela tbeka dbaba (eng) kyS neiibi kyel, aro 

else, baidong anything, mantbd not. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The niouse wat killed by the icat and the ^eat was killei^ by 
the dog. 

Bodo. — Injotn« mouji jo?ig wathat jaya,%ioujia cbonna jong 
Wilt ^bin jay a. 

Dliimal. — Jul^a nicnkou sSo she nenebab^ utluif menkou 
^ bia dong she hencbalii. ^ 

I struck him and be struckjne, and tbej^eon we TougbL^ 
Bodo. — biSbo ^ua bid an|;kbo sbiia, ^^und jong kboin- 
jahibai. ^ ^ f 

Dliimal. — Ka weng dangbaL-'bika, wa keng dangbai In kdli 
kyel pudiu In kyel. ^ 

Having ^ said, be departed. 

Bodo. — Risba rainaiie, tban^bai. 

Dliimal. — U^saiig ddp^terig, badeln. 

* Literally, by the hand of Birna ; and go in Dliimal. 
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Having beaten his tiwn wife, he fled for shame. 

Bodu. — Gouini bihi‘^(kho) shuiiane, l&jmini khiii langbai (or 

khatbui). . ,3 , 4 

Dliimal. — Ta^ (ko) be (wal) 6ig dang haika, leder teng khat 
nhi (nhi=klii or hi), 
lie goes laifgliing. 

Bodo. — Minin niinin tliangdong. 

Uhinial. — Lenkatang leiikatang liadekhi. 
y 2 

He conics crying. 

-Gapywi r?' gap/win phoidoi ig. 

leifln. 


Bodo. 

Dhimal. — Kharkatang kharkatang lel5 
He gc^s spetiking. 

Bodo. — Rai in rahn than go. 

Dhimal. — Dopkatang dopkatang hadekhi. 


Having come, he will %eak. 

Bodo.— PllS inan^ raiimi. 

Dhimal. — Leteng sa^ dopiing. 

Havi^ g^*ne, he finished his business. 

Bodo. — Thanj^ane, h^bba (kho)^mmijapbai. 

Dhimal. — Ha (de^teng m liam jeln.* 

shall be^ beaten to-morrow fd? not havii^ finished tlu* 

wofk. ^ ^ . 

? ^ , 9 h 4 ^ 

Bodo. — Gilbiin aivg shojaaiiai, inano, hobba haagai.t 

Dhimal^Kam te, (eng) work, nia not, piika done, konang 

bccaus^ ka anji^danghai nciichangka (for chaangka). 

A beaten ^og, is good to nothing. 

*” 2 , 

Bodo. — Sojaya choiina, mangbo any, hobbaao work, (for) 
udaiya (S d tiiya useles^ ^ 

Dhimal. — Danghaimenehaka khia, haibo any, kipi ko iisc, ma 
not. 

S|^ken wm*ds, are ([uickly forgotten. 

Written wwds, arc not soSii obliterated. 

* A strong idiom if correct ; literally, the work wau : foit so ante, chan jehi, for 
has produced young^ V 

t Literally, for why I was unable for the work. 
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Bodo. — Raya koibia, ga^hri boii^jaiiAa^l^itnai ? kc^Tlia, uf^khri 

golliicftiia. ^ 'h f /T h 

Dhinial. — Ddpka koUia, dliiiiipa lek^ka kotlia, ina§ 

pika (idiomatic ?)• 

Yesterday Im came but the work was^lone previctusly. 

Bodo. — Bi mia phoiya, kiiritu babba sigting japbai. 

TOi^iial.— ^iiji lehi came^ wa be, kiittu ka^ lain^ang lidibi. 

H I find liiiii I will beat him. 

Bodo.— Jela ang biklio mano, ola^bikho/ him, shoiiai will 
beat, ang I. . 

Dhimal. — Jela ka weiig iienangka, 61a vvcng dang haiangka. 
Will y^i eat, or imt ? 

Bodo. — Jaifai, na jaya (or jaya gai). 

^ * 2- A * 

Dhimal. — Chaiigna, na maehangna (clui angna). 

Will you sit down, or not ? 

Bodo. — Jodifai, na jowa. 

/ <7 ^ ^ 

Dhimal. — Yongailgna, nil ma yongangna. 

Will yoTi speak, or ilot ? 

Bodo. — Raii^ii, ^a niya'^ai. 

Dhimal. — Dopaijgna, ?'ui ma^lopangnii. 

Go quickly, Birna is gone. 

Bodo. — Tlio (familiarly for thaiig) ^ikhri, Birna|^ tliaiigbai.ltl 
Dhimal.— Dhiifrpa l^de, Biffia hildelu. 

G^aloite, Dam ^oing t^thc vilhige. 

Bodo. — Tharig nang luislung, ai?g thangdong pharou.;]; ^ 
Dhimal.— Ekeiai\r hade, k^i dei€^ lufdeangka. 

I^am n%t going to-day. I shall^o to-m(frrow. 

Bodo. — Dine arJg tfenga, galiun than^iai. 

Dhimal. — Nafii k^ ma hanka, (for hadeangka)^ jilinni lilide- 
angka. 


* Nilka forgotten ; Mapaka not done. 1 could not obtain the trace of a j)as8ive 
save the participle by any variety of questions. 

pakii is probably a contraction for nil ma paka. 

X In these two instances the construction is as direct as in Knghsh, and would, I 
think, have been found so oftener if the Urdu ^ue&tioua had not told on the replies. 
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He was false. tni^.^ 

Bodo. — Santalen jaSKai, Gliam jaaiifo. 

Dhiinal. — Mi^ha E Ika jehi. 

Tills boy is fat( That boy is very thin. 

Bodo. — Imbe g^ho gu^iuiig dd?ig, li6^ gotlio gahani doifg. 
Dhiinal. — I'diJng chan dhai^ka^hi, uddnir c^an ^lioo /^hi 
(iiihi = kill). 

Father^ and m^thc^ a^d child. ^ 

Bodo. — idi bipha, tn fi^a, bi bisha. 

Dhiinal. — Aba, an?a chan. 

1 . Eaten by a tiger. 

2. Ab honiinc stiiprata. 

3. Beaten by a hinid. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Bodo. 

2 . ■ ^ 
Mochd joiig 

Iliwa jotig kluVi 

Akhai jmig shojayu. 


BJutmL 

1. Khiiiuislio clia iicii cliaka. 

2. Waval dong lu^ien chaka. 

3. Kliur slio danghai nen cliaka. 


Given things how shall I take back ? 

■/ . ..2 .A A • • ^ 

Bodo. — Hotnai jiiiis bre how, laphiiiiiai take back shall, ang 1. 
Dhiinal. — I’lka jinis hesa how, nheehuto back, rhu take, aiigka 
shall I. 

Heard words why should I hear a^n ? ^ 

Bodo. — Khi^aya kotha mano r^iplnnnai, iiuuld I~hear.^ 
^hinial. — Hiiika kotha h^ipali nhecluito luii 'aiig ka^shall I 
hear. ) 

5 ^ ,.8r . 

Ihe man who told yon so is your own friend. 

Bodo. — Jai nangkho idi raibai, bi he, gushthi friend, nangni 


your s. 




Dhiinal. — Jai usang, dopmhike^g wa«^taiko own, diang man. 

1 ‘2 3 4 5 

The man whom you seek is dead. 

•2 3 4 1 ^ 5 

Bodo. — Jekho naiig naigrugo bi he, thoVbai. 

’K . t 

Dhim&I. — Jidoiigdiang what man, rhekhinaj koddng that, 
diang man, sihi. 
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^ 2^ b Ji ^ 

With what shall I plaster this wall. 

Bodo. — Imbc injuru ^ajong litifai. 

Dhimal. — berhem haiow^lepaT^ka. 

What do yoil^wiiiit ? and ^hat are yo^ saying ? 

Bodo. — Bi and, nia what, bidong waiiling, hi and, nia what, 

raidong saying, (conjunction repeated: so above.) 

Dhimal. — Hai rhel^ina, h^ii dopl^^iina^ 

The natch is begun, come and sec it. 

Bodo. — Mrfsha hango, thangnane having gone, biklio it, nai 

Dhimal. — Hiiili tenglii, hate"ng.v« d o 

Tho^atch is over, I '?vill n/)t go. 

Bodo. — M(?sM khaitgbai, aiilf thanga. 

DhimaL — liiiili lioVlu, ka ma nangka (liadeangka). 

Having finished that jol^he went to'^do the other. 

Bodo.— Kobe habba haanane (or moujapnant^gubiln hobba 
(kho) mouno tlmiVg.bai. ^ ^ 

Dhimal. — UVi kamthig lioipateng, hhihang kam (eng)^^ili 
hadehi. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He wisfied lb go with^us yesterday, but was n/)t able. To-day 
be is able, and willii^ ^ ^ 

Bodo.— Bi thangno labal bai, jma (ya) gai^ 

Diite haayin,* thai^no lalKiigo. 

Dhimal. — Wa juii^ni kin^dosa haU (ild(^ kha^ hijynia 
doiighi (dci^nghi). NaniiJiali d6i\^ katang,* wa khailglihi iSi. 
Are you alne (to d<^'it) or i^it ? 

Bodo. — Nt^g ha%6, na l^age (ge for gai/) ^ 

Dhimal. — Na doai^kliinayia^Tia^ dankhina. 

Fr^n Sili^ri tS Dorjiling^how^nany cos ? ^ 

Bodo. — Siligorif" iii ph^ Dorjiling chim, cliewa piche. 

Dhimal. — Sili^ri shlf Dorjiling thek?ip;^lm cos. 

How^iiany sheep affd go^its iifth^en ? 

Bodo. — Menda bo bur tAzy g jMioiifm b^mebr^ 

DhimM. — Menda sakolipta*he jehi. 

* Thus, in every instance, 'Jle conjunction is evaded by the use of the narticiiiles. 
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Take it from the water, and throw it in the fire. 

Bodo. — Doini^hra bokhaiignane, \vat(^i garshun.'f 
Dhiinal. — Chisho chui^iteng^i^enfa huupi. . ¥ 

a large hoi^e t\4o fir^ arc better thai?" onC. 

Bodo. — Nob getfctn^u d(5udap manche no do^ap mai^gne 
gliainsinr 0 ^ ^ h 

Dhinial. — Bada sata clong akha dong (for rdia dong) g^elong 
al^a nu^Aang.^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Take it from these naughty boys and give it to those good 

\0 \ • % 

4 6 8 3^2 

Bodo. — Imbeclnlr hamma hiwa gothophuriiK phra bikJio 
1 8 9 ]0 10 %7 

lanane hohechur ghiim Iiinjougotho phur (klio) liot. ^ 

4 r> ^ ^ ^ 

Dhimal. — rdong maelka wajan galai sho ghinteng weng, 

^ 8 9 % 10 7 

udong elka bejan-galai eng pi. ^ 

c£l fill the clfildi^n qiTickly. 

Bodo. — J3oi^^io^Jj^)goSio (plmr) kho gaCliri liinf hc^, 

Dhmial. — SoghSing cl^i (galai) dhi^pa 1™. ^ 

Saheb ! tfos i^ buffalo i gi^ it to^us^iid tak'e it fnini 

Aeni. ^ 

. . . 2 - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bodo.:^Giri ! imbe jongni miiisho jaago. 

ch^ii pljy^ bikl^ lap 

Dhimal. — Giri ! Idong kiii^ko diaf king < 

ghinteng having seized, rhu take. 

H? tdbk all the^igs frmn us^ and gi^re ^ cm tb^irna. ^ 

Bodo. — Boinobo yoma'^jjhur (kho) hi joiigni phm l^ane, ^ 

Biriumo hua. % ^ 

2> 4 r ^ ^ ^ 

Dhimal. — Sogimiiig paya (galai en^ king sho ghinteng, ^ 
Birneng ^ihi. % ^ 

* Strong idiom : can't iPranslate : for ordinarv use the word elku may take its 


Jcmgno hot. 


Bi- 


eng pif ijb; 




t^^i 


ftlnce. 


<mg Idiom : can t translate : tor ordinarv i 

filial _ 
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CoNSTttlTCTION. 

1 liave already staled that I do not propose to go iiitt» com- 
parisons^ until 1 have completed the series of contemplated 
Vocabularies and Grammars, and, with regard to positive re- 
marks on the structure of the Bodo and Dliimal tongues, I 
know not that anything need be added to the copious and 
careful particulars, the statement of which is just conchtded. 
It has been niy object to make that statement ])erfecthj ade^ 
quate to the ends in Jind those who are disposed to study 

it in all its parts will, 1 trust find, that I have not laboured in 
vain. 

A few concluding remarks may, however, be expecte<l from 
me ; but to avoid useless repetition I must glance at t he wholt* 
group of tongues which 1 purpose to examine. It has been 
already observed, that the Bodo and Dhimal languages belong 
pretty evidently to the aboriginal Indian tongues, and not to 
the Indo-Chinese or monosyllabic. They seem to me to have 
retained, to a remarkable degree, their primitive character, so as 
to constitute very v(duable exemplars of the class of languages 
(aboriginal Indian), to which they belong ; nor have I any 
doubt that further time would have enabled me to replace 
many of the l/rdu or Hindi vocables to be found in the Voca- 
bularies with others of indigenous stock. Such exotic words 
are su^)risingly few, considering how long the Bodo and Dlii- 
nnil people have lived in peaceful intercourse with the people 
of th? plains, on one hand, and of the hills, on the other ; and, 
what is still more singiula^is, the broad distinction b^tweeV Ihc 
Bodo and Dhimak tongues as compared ^ith one another, see- 
ing that these people have lived, for several generations, if not 
actually mixed, (for their villages are separate nor do they 
intermarry,) yet in the closest apposition and intercourse. That 
the Kocch were originally an affiliated race, very closely con- 
nected with the Bodo and entirely distinct from the llindooH, 

* See prefare. 
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(Arian iinniigrant population using the Prakrits,) 1 have no 
hesitation in saying. But, since the beginning of the 16th 
century of our sera, the Kocch have very generally abandoned 
their own, in favour of the Hindoo (and Moslem), speech and 
customs, though there be still a small section called Pani or 
Babii Kocch, retaining them. I failed to obtain access to the 
P^ini Kocch so that my Kocch Vocabulary exhibits little 
more than mass of corrupted Prakrits. There are, however, 
some primitive vocables and the vocabulary, such as it is, has 
been taken, in order to preserve a living sample (soon to dis- 
appear) of that process whereby the Arian and exotic, are 
rapidly absorbing the Tamulian and indigenous tongues of 
India — tongues (the latter) wdiich, if we make a general infer- 
ence from the state of things in the hilly and jungly districts, 
wherein alone they arc now found, must have been prodigiously 
numerous, when they prevailed over the whole face of the land 
— unless, indeed, the dispersion and segregation in holes and 
corners of the aboriginal population have given rise to that 
Babel of tongues which we now find. In the sub- Himalayas 
between the Kali and the Tishta rivers, I know of the follow- 
ing aboriginal tongues and dialects : the Rongbo or Cisniveaiy 
Bhotia, the Magar, the Gurung , the Murmi, the Newari, the 
Kiriinti, the Limbu, the Lapeha, the Sunwar, the llaiyu, the 
Chepdng, the Kusundii, the Den war. the Diirre, the Bramhu : 
the above in the Hills: in the Tarai, extending limits 
easterly to Assam, so as to include its S. W. skirt, The Kocch, 
Dbimdl, Rabha, Garo, Khyi or Khasia, Cachari or Mech, or 
BodoTHaj^^ Kudi, Batar or Bor^Gangai, Kichak, Thar\y 
Kebrat, Amath, Manilla, DhaiSuk, Dheknif besides those of 
hill tribes located there long ago, and now very different from 
their confreres of the hills, such as Sriiigia Limbus, Deiiwars 
Durres, &c. What a wonderful superfluity of speech ! and 
what a demonstration of the impediments to general intercourse 
characterising the earlier stages of our social progression ! 
How far these languages, though now mutually unintelligibh' 
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to those who use them^ be really distinct, how far any common 
link may exist between them and the rest of the aborie^inal 
tongues of Indhi — so as to justify the application of the single 
name Tamulian Tto them all — are questions which I hojie to 
supply large means of answering, when 1 luive gone through 
the Mil and Tarai tongues of this frontier, as above enumerated. 
Be these points as they may, the Bodo and Dhimal tongues 
will be, I think, allowed to be genuine and highly interesting 
samples of the aboriginal languages of the plains of India, (what- 
e\ er their source or connexion, matters to be settled herejifter,) 
as well as to furnish a good key to the moral and physical con* 
dition of the simple races using those tongues. AV'hat can be 
more striking, for example, than agriculture being ex[)ressed 
by the term felling or clearing the forest ; than the total ab- 
sence of any term for village,* for plough, for horse, for money 
of any kind, for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and, last ly, for iilinost every ab- 
stract id(‘a, whether material or immaterial ? Structurally viewed, 
these languages are distinguished by a fretpient absence of in- 
version that is unwonted in Indian tongues ;t by the peculiar 
use of the pronouns, particularly in Dhinuil; by the special form 
and uses of the privitives ; by the loose cohesion of the sen- 
tences, resulting from a want of, and a contempt for, conjunc- 
tions, as well as a neglect of the signs of case and tense ; 
by the conjunctive application of the participles by a 
want of precision arising from the paucity of adverbs and also 
from the features just marked; by a passion for ellipsis yet an 
attention to euphony ; by extreme simplicity of structure ; and 

* Arvam annos mutant et supernst asrer 

t As will be seen, the nsnal slnn’.tuiv of sentonees is like that ol Hindi and l»'rdii , but, 
as already remarked, it must be borne in iiiinil, that the H'riluand Hindi medium ot 
fjueslioninpr should lie allowed for, as necessarily iiifliienein^: the responses, which 
fore perhaps exhibit too much inversion ? 

^ 111 lieu both of relative pronouns and ol cooiqnthnis, thus instead of go ami bring, 
we have going bring, and instead of he who brings, he bringing. 

T 2 
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lastly, by the universal and exclusive use, in Dhimal, of frag- 
nientary auxiliars in the business of conjugation. 

Adam Smith long ago remarked, that original languages 
might be known from derivative ones, by those auxiliars and 
« prepositions of the hitter^ whereby the complex infectious of 
the former are got rid of. It would be pructicully verv'* con- 
venient if we had any certain marks of this sort, serving to dis- 
tinguish those two classes of languages ; but it is diilieult to 
suppose the Bodo and Dhiinal languages other than primitive ; 
and yet if tluy primitive. Smith’s deductions from the lan- 
guages of Europe, cannot be allowed to have general validity. 
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ORIGIN, LOCATION, NUMBERS, CREED, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER 
AND CONDITION OF THE KO'CCH, BODO AND DHII^AL 
PEOPLE, WITH A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE CLIMATE THEY DWELL IN. 


If we coniiiKMicc our researclies into the aboris^inal tonij^ues 
and races of Iiulia in its north-east corner or Assam, we find 
that province rich in such materials for eiujuiry. But the ma- 
jority of tlie numerous aborigines of the mountains of Assam, 
ap[)ear to belong to the monosyllabic-tongued or Chinese stem, 
with whicli w^e have nothing to do. A line drawn north and 
south across the Brahmaputra, in the general direction of the 
Dliansri river, and continued southwards so as to leave Ivachar 
within it or to the west of it, would seem not very inaccurately 
to divide the monosyllabic-tongued from the Tamuliaii mouii- 
taineijjrs. Possibly, indeed, some of tin* hill lrila*s to tlie north 
i)f the Brahmaputra, although within the '^ramidian limits, as 
above conjectural ly defined, may yet la* found to belong to the 
monosyllabic-tongued races;* but to the south of that river, I 
thinly it is pretty evident that such is not tlie case, for the 
Kacharians, Khasias and Gards are, in creed, irustoms and lan- 
guages, either identical with, or most clos(*ly aflinial to, the 
Bodo, while the Kudi, Rabha, and llajdng, if not rather nomi- 
nal than real distinctions (Hajong, llojai Kachari) ari* but steps 
of the great Bodcf or MeCieh family, whose j)ro[)er habitat, he it 
remembered, is the plains and not the mountains. I should add, 
that it is a mistake to suppose the mass of the population in the 
valley of Assam to be of Arian race. I allude to the Dhekr^s 

* In the Northern Hills aW tlie Dliansn seems to demark the-Alpine races of 1'ihetan 
unsin (endin" easterly with the Lhnpa or Bhutiinesel from the IJaphla^, Akas, Bors. 
Abors, Mins and others ot apparently Chmese slock or luiio-CInnese, ihui 

iiioiiosyllubic. 
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or coniinoii cultivators of tlie valley, wlio, as well as the Kacluiris 
and Koccli of tluit valley, are Tainuliaiis, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by their physical attributes, and in despite of that Ben- 
gali dis^ruise of speech and customs, which hastnisled superficial 
observers. The illustration of these Assamese races is, however, 
I believe, in better liands than mine ; and I therefore shall pro- 
ceed for the present more westward. Whoso should advance 
from Gdalpara in Assam to Aliganj in Morang would, in tra- 
versing a distance of some loO miles along the skirts of the 
mountains of Bhutan* and Sikim, pass through the country of 
the following aborigines ofTamulian extraction: the Kdcch, the 
Bodo, the Dhinuil, the Rabha, the liajong, the Kiidi, the Batar 
or Bor, Kebrat, Pallah, Gangai, Maraha, and Dhanuk, not again 
to mention the Kacharians scpai*ately, they being demonstrably 
identical with the Bodo, and so in future to be regarded, nor 
further dwelling novv on the Khasias and Garos than to observe 
that Buchanan notes them as parts of the population of Rang- 
pur in its old extent. t We may have more to say of the rest 
of these tribes hereafter. Many of them have abandoned wholly 
their own tongues, and a deal of their own manners. Bijkt our 
present business is with the Koeeb, Bodo and Dhimal, and first 
with the first. 

In the Northern part of Bengal, towards Daliinkot, appears 
to have been long located the most numerous and powerful 
people of Tamulian (wtraction on this side the Ganges, and the 
only one which, after the complete ascendancy of the Arians 
had been established, %vas able to retain or recover political 
power or possession of the open plains. What may have been 
the condition of the Kocch in the palmy dhys of Hinduism 

* Blifittm rente Bliutant, t!u- end of Bluit, Sanskrit name of the country wliich tlie 
people tluMii'^clves call Lhi), hut like the I liiulns, consider it an appendafre of Bhot v. 
'I'lbet, of which the lonncr is the Sanskrit and the latter the Persian dcsiirnution. 'J’he 
native one is J^ud. 

t 15 m 60 words of Brown’s A'^ocabulary, are the same in Ciiiro and in IMcceli, and the 
whole 60 or nearly so in Kachan and Mecch. Aprain, the Kacharis called themselves 
Bodo. and so do tile Meceh ; and lastly the Kacliari deities Siju, iMuiroiiK’ and Ag’raiifjr 
are likewise IMecch deities “ the chief ones too of both people to whom 1 restore their 
proper name^ J hese are abundant proofs of common orif^nn of (Janis also. 
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cannot now be aacertaincd : but it is certain that after the 
Moslem had taken place of the Hindu au/erainty, this people 
became so impoirtant that Abul Fazul could state Ih'iifi^al as be- 
in^ bounded on the north by the J^infifdoni of Kocch which, he 
adds,^ includes Kamrup.” Hajo foiiiftled tliis kinij^dom towards 
the close of the fifteenth century or begin nim^ of the sixteenth, 
and it was retained by his sovereign successors for nearly 2CK) 
years.* In 1773 the Company's gigantic power absorbed tlie 
Kocch Itiij, which once included the western half of Assam on 
one side and the eastern half of Morung on the other, with ail 
the intervening country, reaching east and west from the Dhan- 
sri river to the Konki, whilst north and south it stretclied 
from Dalimkdt to Ghoraghat. In other words the Kocch Kaj 
extended from 88 to 93| east longitude and from 25 to 27 
north latitude, Kocch Bihar being its metropolis, and its limits 
being coecpial with those of the famous yet obscure Kamriip 
of the Tantras, llajo’s representative still exercises jura re- 
galia in that portion of the ancient possessions of the family 
which is called Ni j Bihar, and he and the Jilpaigori and Panga 
Rajahs, together with the Bijiii and Darang Rajahs, and sever- 
al of the Lords Marchers of the north frontier of Kamrilp 
(Baruas of the Dwars) — all of the same lineagi' — still hold 
as Zamindar Rajahs most of the lands betwi'en Sikim, Bhut- 
an and Kamnip, as at present constituted, and a southern line 
nearly coincident with the 2(io of north latitude. Sukla Dev 
of the Kocch dynasty divided the kingdom, and there seems to 
have been in later times a triple Sultanat fixed at Bihar, Ranga- 
mati and Gauhati. The Rajahs of Gauhati and tlu'ir kinsmen 
of Darang extended the Kocch dominion eastward to and be- 
yond the Majuli or great Island of the Brahmaputra. Ilajii tlie 
founder, having no sons, gave his daughter and heiress to a 
Bodo or Mecch chief in marriage; and to tiu' wise policy indi- 
cated by this act (the policy of uniting the aborigines and 
directing their united force against intruders) was the founder 
of the Kocch dynasty, indebted for his success against the Mos- 

♦ liuch. llangrpur. \’ol. Ill, p. 419, Xc, 
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lems, the Bhutunosc and the Assamese.* Nevertheless the 
successors of I lajo sj)eedily abandoned that policy, casting olF 
the Mecch (Bodo) with scorn, and renounciifg the very name 
of their own country and tribe with their^ language, creed 
and customs, in favour of those of the Arians who, however 
resolutely they may eschew the aborigines, whilst continuing 
obscure and contumacious, never fail to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to them, when they become powerful at once and 
docile. In a word, Visva Sinh, the conqueror’s grandson, 
with all the ])e()ple of condition, apostatised to Hinduism : the 
country was renamed Bihar — the people, Rajbansi ; so that 
none but the low and mean of this race could longer tolerate 
the very name of Kocch, and most of tliese, being refused a 
decent status under the Hindu regime, yet infected, like 
tlieir betters, with the dis[)osition, to change, very wisely 
adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus tlie 
mass of the Kocch people became Mahomedans, and the 
higher grades, Hindus : both style themselves Rajbansi : a 
remnant only still endure the name of Kocch ; and of thes(» 
but a portion adheres to the language, creed and customs, of 
their forefathers — as it were, merely to perpetuate a testimo- 
ny against the aj)ostacy of the rest ! The abtwe details are 
interesting for the light they throw upon the character and 
gemus of JJlndalsnt, which is certainly an exclusive system, hut 
not inflexibly so ; and whilst it readily admits the powerful to 
the eminent status of Rajput vel Kshatriya, it is prone to ten- 
der to the huuihle and obscure no station above helotism — a 
narrowness of polity that enabled Buddhism not only to esta- 
blish itself ill the metropolis of Hinduism (Bihar, Oude, 

Benares) but for s ixt ee n to s ev e nt e en centuriest (sixth B. C. 

* The Yojrini 'I’aiitra dtiiiounccs these three, under tbe appelliitions of Plov,* Vavaii 
and Ssiuiuar, us tlie foreiu’ii se.ourprcfi ut the land. Jiiieh. 111. 413. 1 he Assuinese (Suu- 

j luur) alluded to are the A hoins, who held upper Assam when the Ivoeeh held lovier 
aial middle, but with ever-varyiriijr limits. 

t Sakya was probably borti in 54r> U. C. and died in 4bT), and that his (’recil was 
still flourishinfJT in the eleventh century A. i). is proved by the iheu solemn repair of the 
jireat temple at Gaya. The persecution however was liot in the ninth. 

,VPlqU-«r ProJnis tUe)nanva of Utr Lcpelias imthc )M\s;\\^e of 
le tiVe^eu\^krlAlliiiied tik-nfordt^olmW-y, tae UiiUt4'ue»iKaiuVLepohfl:> ootlK 
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to eleventh A. D.) to contest with it the palm of superiority. 
The Yogini Tantra very properly denominates tlie Kocoii, 
Mlecchas or aborigines, the fact being imprinted in unqi^^ 
tionable characters on their non-arian physiognomy, and awo 
on the language and customs of their unconverted brethren. 
They are called Kavach* in the Tantra just named, Ilasa by 
the Kacharis or Bodos of Assam, Kamal by the Dhimals, and 
Kocch by the Mecch or Bodos of the Mechi, as well as by 
themselves where not perplexed with Brahmanical devises. 
Buchanan, who was furnished with every appliance for satis- 
factory research, and whose sagacity was not unworthy of his 
opportunities, estimated the numbers of the Kocch peo[)le 
twenty-five years ago, at 350, OOf) nearly. 1 am not awar(‘ that 
any good census has since been taken, and 1 have failed to 
obtain a general estimate: but from much in(|uiry, aided by 
Major Jenkins, Dr. Campbell and Permanand Acharj, 1 con- 
clude that Buchanan missed a great many of them \nuler the 
disguise of Islam, that cultivation has vastly increased since* 
Ids time, that the Kocch abound throughout the northern part 
of llungpiir, Pilrnea, Dinajpiir, Al 3 nnansing and in all Kamrup 
and Darang, as far as the Dhansri rivx’r, and that their num- 
bers cannot be less than 80(),0()0 souls — [)ossibly even a million 
or million and epiarter. In Assam the^^ are divided into Kam- 
thali and Madai or Shara, and Kolita or Kholta, and in Uung- 
pur, tkc. into Uajbansi and Kocch — those* of the Me)slem faith 
every where dre)pping their ethnographic eiesignation. Tlieir 
first priests were^Dedshi, their next, Kolita e)r Kholta, and 
their last, the Brahmans or Mullahs. Buchanan vouches that 
their primitive or proper language (as still used by the un- 
adulterated remnant of the race) has no allinity with the 
Prakrits, and 1 can attest the entire conformity of the phy- 
siognomy of all, and of the creed and customs of this remnant 
with those of the other aborigines around tliein. I have 
already stated that I failed to get at the unconverted Koccli 

* Thw is identical with Kocch, the difffcnce beiiif? merely that of the Sanscrit and 
J^rakrit lonns ot tlie same word. 
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aod that my Vocabulary is that of the converted. Hereafter 
I Crust to supply this desideratum, and in the meanwhile I 
qa),)|lot *do better than give Buchaiial^’s unusually careful and 
ample Account of the condition, creed and customs of this peo- 
ple — which, beii)g compared with my own subsequent statement 
of the condition, creed and customs of the Bodo and Dliimal 
(of whom Buchanan says little or nothing), will satisfactorily 
demonstrate the aHinity I have insisted on. 

The primitive or Pani Kocch live amid the woods, fre- 
quently changing their abode in order to cultivate lands 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe. and 
more carefully than their (Arian) neighbours wdio use the plough, 
for they Aveed their crops, which the others do not. As they k(*ep 
hogs and ])oultry they are better fed than the Hindus, mid as 
they make a fermented licpior* from rice, their diet is mor(‘ 
strengthening. The clothing of the Pani Kocch is made by the 
women, and is in general blue, dyed by themselves with their 
own indigo, the borders red dyed Avith Morinda. The materia* 
is cotton of tlieir own groAA th, and tlicy are better clothed than 
the mass of the Bengalese. Their huts are at least as good, 
nor are they raised on posts like the houses of the Indo Chinese', 
at least, not generally so. Their only arms are spears : hut 
they use iron shod implements of agriculture, which the 
Bengalese often do not. They cat swine, goats, shci'p, deer, 
buffaloes, rliinoceros, fowls, and ducks — not beef — nor dogs, 
nor cats, nor frogs, nor snakes. They use tobacco and 
beer, but reject opium and hemp. They cat no tame animal 
without offering it to God (the gods), and consider that 
he who is least restrained is most exalted, allowing the Garbs 
to be their superiors, because the Garbs may eat beef. The men 
are so gallant as to have made over all property to the Avomen, 
who in return are most industrious, weaving^, spinning, brew- 
ing, planting, soAving, in a Avord, doing all work not above their 
strength. When a woman dies tl^ fcimily property goes to her 
daughters, and when a man imarries he lives with his wife’s 

* * The classic Zyth, |u0ov, beer without hops^ as universal among the Aborigiites 
U the absence of spirits or cUstilled h uteris 
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mother, obeying her and his wife. Marriages arc usually 
arranged by mothers in nonage, but consulting the destined 
bride. Grown * 4 p women may select a husband for themselves, 
and another, if tiie first die. A girl’s marriage costs the mother 
10 rupees — a boy’s 5 rupees. This sum is expended in a feast 
with sacrifice, which completes the ceremony. Few remain un- 
married, or live long. I saw no grey hairs. Girls, who are 
frail, can always marry their lover. Under such rule, poly- 
gamy, concubinage and adultery are not tolerated. The last 
subjects to a ruinous fine, which if not paid, the olYender be- 
comes a slave. No one can marry out of his own tribe. If 
he do, he is fined. Sutties are unknown, and widou s alwaj^s 
having property can pick out a new husband at discretion. The 
dead are kept two days, during which the family mourn, and the i 
kindred and friends assemble and feast, dance and sing. The 
body is then burned by a river’s side, and each person having 
bathed returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 
ru 2 )ecs, as several pigs must be sacrificed to the manes. This 
tribe has no letters ; but a sort of priesthood called Deoshi, 
who marry and work like other people. Their office is not 
hereditary, and every body employs what Deoshi he pleases, but 
some one always assists at every sacrifice and gets a share. The 
Kocch sacrifice to the sun, moon and stars, to the gods of 
rivers, hills and woods, and every year, at harvest home, they 
offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents, though they believe 
not in a future state ? Their chief gods are Rishi and his wife 
Jago. After the rains the whole tribe make a grand sacrifice 
to these gods, and occasionally also, in cases of distress. There 
are no images. The gods get the blood of sacrifices; their 
votaries, the meat. Disputes are settled among themselves by 
juries of Elders, the women being excluded here, however des- 
potic at home. If a man incurs a fine, he cannot pay with 
purse, he must with person, becoming a bondman, on food and 
raiment only, unless his wife can and will redeem him.” 

The climate of north Bengal or Koccii (including the conn 

ij 2 
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try of the people so culled, uiul of the Bodo and Dhiinals) is 
too well known to require any particuhir notice. It is much 
less healthful than that of north Bihfu*, bein^ infested with 
low-fevers, which are either propagated from ahe wilds north 
and east of it, or, more prol)ably, generated on the spot by 
excessive moisture and vegetation in the very extensive tracts 
of waste, still unhappily to be found every where east of the 
Kosi river. West of that river, or in the ancient Mithila, and 
modern north Bihar, the climate is as much more salubrious 
as cultivation is more diffused. The Saul forest every where, 
but especially to the east of the Kosi, is malarious to an 
extent wliich no human beings can endure, save the remarkable 
races, w'hich for ages have made it their dwelling place. To all 
others, European or native, it is deadly from A[>ril to Novem- 
ber. Yet the Dhimal, the Bodo, the the Tharii, the 

Denwar, not only live but thrive in it, exhibiting no symptoms 
whatever of that dreadful stricken aspect of countenance and 
form which marks the victim of malaria. The like capacity 
to breathe malaria as though it were common air characterises 
nearly all the Tamulian aborigines of India, as the Kols, the 
Bhils, the Gonds, who are all line and healthy races of men, 
though dwelling wdiere no other human beings can exist. This 
single fact is to my mind demonstration that the Tamulian s 
have tenanted the wilds they now dwell in for many centuries, 
proBably 3(J^ecause a very great laj)se of time could alone 
work so wonderful an effect upon the human frame, and even 
with the allowance of centuries, the fact stands forth as one 
of the miracles of human kind, which those who can explain 
may sneer at the other amazing diversities worked by time and 
clime on that marvellous unit, the seed of Adam 1 Tlie Bodo 
and Dhimals, whom I communicated with, alleged that they' 
cannot endure the climate of the open plains, where the heat 
gives them fevers. This is a mere excuse for their known 
aversion to quit the forest; for their eastern brethren dwell 
and till like natives in the open plains of Assam, just as the 
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Kols of south Bihar (l)luui^ars) do now in every part of the 
plains of Bihar and Bengal^ in various sites abroad, and lastly 
in the lofty suh-Hiin^layas. The Kdls are, indeed, as enter- 
prising as industrious^ and they should be employed l)y every 
European who seeks U) rethiee and eultivate any part of the 
malarious forests of India.'*" But, it must not be fore:otien, 
that the very same (|uahties of freedom from disabling preju- 
dices, cheerful docility, and peaeeal)le industrious habits and 
temper, wliicli render tlie Kols now so valuable to us, are the 
inherent characteristics of nH)St of the aborigines, recpiiring 
only the hand and eye of a paternal Government to call them 
forth, as in the case of the Kdls. Ages of insolent oppression 
drove the aborigines to the wilds, and kept them tliere till 
their shyness of all strangers had become rooted and intense. 
But I can answer for the Bodo and Dhinuil/ possessing every 
good quality of the Kdls, in an equal or superior degree, and 
the Bodo have already shown us with what facility those qua- 
lities may be put in action for o\ir benefit as well as their 
owii^^^^'lie i)h\ s ical tvne of the Kocch, as contrasted witli that 
of the Iliiuhr, is palpaiile, but not so as compared with that of 
the Both/ and Dhimal. In other words, the physical type in 
all the Taniulians, (of tliis frontier at least) tends to oneness. 
A practi>ed eye will distinguish at a glance between the Arian 
and Tamulian style of features and form — a practised pen will 
readily make the distinction felt — but to perceive and to make 
others perceive, by pen or pencil, the physical traits that 
separate each group or people of Arian or of Tamulian extrac- 
tion from each other group, would lie a task indeed ! In the 
Arian form (Hindu) there is height, symmetry, lightness and 
flexibility: in the Arian face, an oval contour with ample fore- 
head and moderate jaws and mouth ; a round chin, perpendi- 
cular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct and fine 

* How comes it that the Deyrali grantees, whom the malaria disables through 
their peasantry, do not procure Dhungars or Kols, who would answer thoroughly 
and exactly for the purpose in view ? I speak from mmdi experience. 
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features ; a well raised and uiiexpanded nose, with elliptic 
nares ; a well sized and finely opened eye, running directly 
across the face ; no want of eye-brow, eye- lash or beard ; and 
lastly, a clear brunet complexion, often not darker than that 
of the most southern Europeans. 

In the Tamulian form, on the contrary, there is less height, 
less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh : in the Tamulian 
face, a somewhat lozenge contour caused by the large cheek 
bones ; less perpendicularity in the features to the front, occa- 
sioned not so much by defect of forehead or chin, as by 
excess of jaws and mouth ; a larger proportion of face to head, 
and less roundness in the latter; a broader flatter face with 
features less symmetrical but perhaps more expressive, at least 
of individuality ; a shorter wider nose, often clubbed at the end 
and furnished with round nostrils ; eyes less, and less fully 
opened and less evenly crossing the face by their line of aper- 
ture ; cars larger; lips thicker; beard deficient; colour bru- 
net as in the last, but darker on the whole and, as in it, very 
various. Such is the general descrip tion of the Indian ^ians 
and Tamulians. With regard to the particular races of the 
latter, it can only be safely said, that the mountaineers exhibit 
the Mongolian type of mankind more distinctly than the low- 
landers, and tliat they have, in general, a paler yellowx'r hue 
than the latter, among whom there are some (individuals at 
least) nearly as black as negros. Among the Kdls* I have 
seen 7nany Oraiins and Mundas nearly black ; whereas the 
Larkas or IIos (says Tickell) are as pale, and handsome too, as 
the highest caste Hindu ? The Kocch, Bodo and Dhimal are 
as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, and scarcely 
darker (especially the Bodo) than the mountaineers above them 
on the other side, and whom (the latter) they resemble in the 

Kol is an old and classical name, and the best I think for the great mass of 
aborigines intervening between the Bhils, the Gonds, and the Ganges — at least till 
we know them better. The Orauns, Mundus, Kdls proper and Lftrkas seem to be 
distim^t and the chief fiunilies or stirpes. 
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style of their features aiu} form, only with all the physiogno- 
mical characteristics softened down, and frame less muscu- 
lar and massivci The Kols have a siniil|Mf^St of face, and a 
very pleasant one it is to look upon in ^^th, exhibiting ordi- 


narily far more of individuality, character and good hujd||m||^ 
than the more regular but tame and lifeless faces of the 
Hindus. For the further illustration of this point I beg to 


to the accompanying drawings and appendix ; and proceed hemfi 


from the Koccli tribe to the Bodo and Dhimal tribes, who occu- 


py the entire northern and eastern skirts of the Kocch country, 
between the open plains and the mountains, both of which 
sites, generally speaking, they avoid, and adhere to the great 
forest belt that divides the two, and which is, on an average, 
from 15 to 20 miles broad. The Dhimals, who seem fast pass- 
ing away as a separate race, and whose numbers do not now 
exceed 15,000 souls, are at present confined to that portion of 
the Saul forest, lying between the Konki and the Dhorla or 
Torsha, mixed with the Bodo, but in separate villages and 
without intermarriage. But the Bodo are still a very numerous 
race, and extend, as foresters, from the Surma to the Dhansri, 
and thence, via Bijni and the Bhutan and Sikim Tarai to the 
Konki, besides occupying, outside the forest limits, a large 
proportion of central and lower Assam. In the divisions of 
Daraiig and Cliatgari they constitute the naass of the fixed 
population : they abound in Chardwar and Noudwar :'in Nou- 
gaon and Tularain^s country, they are the most numerous tribe 
next to the Mikirs and Lalorigs : in Karnrup next to the 
Dhekra and Kocch ; whilst in the marches or forest frontier of 
the nori/i from Bijni to Aliganj of Moriing, they form the sole 
population, except the few Dhimals, who are mixed with them ; 
and in the eastern marches from Gauhati to Sylhet, they are 
less numerous only than the Garos, R^Lbhas and Hajongs, not 
to mention, that the two last, if not all three, are but Bodos in 
disglS^^! I look upon the Rabha as merely the earliest and 
most complete converts to Hinduism, who have almost entirely 
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abandoned the Bodo tonj^iie and customs^ and upon the Ha- 
jdn/^s or Hojai Kac|i||Ks of Nowiii’ong’, as the next jL^rade in tkne 
and degree of coi|^rrionj who now very generally affect a hor- 
ror at being suppbs^^jll confreres in speech or usages with the 

S though really such. Nor have I any doubt, that the Garos 
leftst a most closely alHliated race^ and no way connected 
:he monosylla])ic-toiigiied tribes around them.* I do not, 
llWever, at present include the Garos, or llabhfo or Hajongs 
among the Bodo, who are now viewed as embracing only the 
Meches of the west and the Kacharis of the east and south; 
and, so limited, this race numbers not less than IbO to 200, 0(K) 
soids. An accurate general census seems out of question 
except for Assam, but the above enumeration is given as an a])- 
proximate result of several statements obligingly sup])lied to 
me by Mr. Kellner, Mr. Scott, Dr. Campbell, and that eidiglit- 
ened traveller Pernuinand Acbarya. Thus the Bodo race ex- 
tends from Tipperah and the country of the Kukis on the 
south-east, to Morung and the country of the Kicbaks to the 
north-west, circling round the valley of Assam by the co7irse of 
the Dhansrl^ eii route to the north, though Major Jenkins 
assures me that Bodos may he found even cast of that river 
in the Assam A^alley. The latitude and longitude of the Bodo 
country are the same with those of the Kocch country, to speak 
without any affectation of a pi'ccision the subject does not admit 
of, and thus we may say the Bodo extend from 2b to 27 north 
latitude and from {S8tol)3i cast longitude ; and that the Dhimals 
are confined to the most westerly part of this wide range of 
country, or that portion lying between the Konki and theDhorla. 
My personal communications with these tribes were chiefly with 
those still found in all their primitive unsophisticatioii oii the 
hanks of the Mechi , and from much intercourse with these, during 
four months, I conclude that neither people have any authentic 
ancient traditions. Nevertheless the ancient connexion of the 
Dhimals with the M cst, and of the Bodo with the easi, |iart of 

• Sot' Nolo at pajro 142. 
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north Bengal^ is vouched by the facts, that a tract of country 
lying between the Konki and the Mahananda is still called 
Dhimali ; and a still hiljfcr tract situated between the great 
bend of the Brahmaputra and the Garo hills is yet called 
Mechpara. The close connexion of the Bodo with Kanirup, is 
further confiriiied by the facts of the mass of the people being 
still found there, though under the name of Kacliari, and 
by the intimate affinity of the Bodo speech and customs with 
those of the Gards. The so called Kachar Rajah is a new man 
and alien to the Bodo race, and so is the mass of the people of 
Kachar. But Tularam is a Bodo ; and the late Rajah of Karai- 
bari another ; and the Kalang dwjir chief a third ; and among 
the Lords marchers of the southern confines of Assam, others 
might once, if not still, be found ; for when the keeping of the 
northern mjirches (towards Bhutan) was entrusted to the Kocch 
race, that of the southern dvvars or doors (towards Garo and 
Naga land) was committed to the Bodo tribe, that is, to its 
chiefs. It would not appear that any chief of Dhimal race now 
exists : but the scattered remnant of this race assure me that 
they once had chiefs when they dwelt as a united people in 
Morung, on the hanks of the Kaval (Kamla) whence they 
removed to tlic Tengwa, and ultimately to and across the 
Konki, ()0 years ago, in order to escape from Gdrkhali oppres- 
sion. Of the few lately extant chiefs of Bodo race, the Karai- 
bari Rajah’s estate is transferred to the stranger, and the 
Kalang and Tularam chiefships arc sliorn of much of thedr 
fair proportions.” But in the days of Hajo, the Kocch 
founder, as well as in those of some of his more j)rudent suc- 
cessors, the Bodo seem to have had great political consequence, 
and if Ilajos’ descendants had steadily adhered to the wise 
maxims of their ancestor, their power might longer and 
more effectually have defied its enemies, whereas most of the 
Kocch Rajalis followed the illiberal Arian nuixirns of Viswa 
Sinh, and thus the Bodo were driven back upon their beloved 
forests, retreats which, speaking generally, neither they, nor the 
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Dhimals^ have since quitted, save in Assam. 1 proceed now to 
the consideration of the status, creed and customs of the Bodo 
and Dhimal. Upon these points the tv^o people have so much 
in common that though I have myself gone through each par- 
ticular separately in regard to each people, I shall spare the 
patience of my readers by aggregating what is common, and 
separating only wliat is particular, to the Bodo and Dhiinul. 

Condition. The condilion or status of the Bodo and Dhimal 
people is that of erratic cultivators of the wilds. For ages 
transcending memory or tradition, they have passed beyond the 
savage or hunter slate, and the nomadic or herdsman’s estate, 
and have advanced to the third or agricultural grade of social 
progress, but so as to indicate a not intirely broken connexion 
with the precedent condition of things ; for, though cultivators, 
all and exclusively, they are nomadic cultivators, so little con- 
nected with any one spot that neither the Bodo nor Dhimal 
language possesses a name for village Though dwelling in 
those wilds, wherein the people of the plains (Ahirs and 
Gwdllas) periodically graze immense numbers of budalocs and 
cows, they have no large herds or flocks of their own, to induce 
them to wander ; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial 
renovative processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked 
soil a necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new, a 
temptation, to perpetural movement. They never cultivate the 
same field beyond the second year, or remain in the same vil- 
lage beyond the fourth to sixth year. After the lapse of 4 or 
5 years they frecpiently return to their old fields and resume 
their cultivation if in the interim the jungle has grown well, and 
they have not been anticipated by others, for there is no pre- 
tence of appropriation other than possessory, and if, therefore, 
another party have preceded them, or, if the slow growth of 
the jungle give no sullicient promise of a good stratum of ashes 
for the land when cleared by fire, they move on to another site, 
new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields they tilled 
before, but never the old houses or site of the old village, that 
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being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest 
around them, they are in constant movement, more especially 
as, should they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp 
after the first harvest is got in.* They are all in the condition 
of subjects (of Nepal, Sikim, Blnitaii or Britain) having no pro- 
perty whatev^er in the soil they till, and discharging their dues 
to the Government they live under (Sikim, for example) 1st, 
by the annual payment of one rupee per agricultural imple- 
ment, for as much land as they can cultivate therewith, (there 
is no land measure ;) 2nd, by acf)rvee or tribute of hdjour for the 
sovereign and for his local representative. They calculate that 
they can raise ^10 to 40 rupees w'orth of agricultural produce 
Avith one agricultural implement, so that tlie land tax is very 
light ; and the corvee is more irksome tiuin oppressive. It 
requires tliem, on the Rajah’s behalf, to quit their homes for 3 
or 4 days, tlirice a year, in order to carry burdens for him into 
the hills, whenever he has goods coming from the plains ; but, 
on the representative’s behalf, to work only on the spot. Four 
times a year they must helj) to till his fields ; also to build or 
repair his dwei ling- house ; to suppl)^ him with fuel and plates 
(leaves) whenever lie gives a feast ; and, lastly, they must pay 
him one seer of cotton each year, for every cotton field they 
have. Very similar is the condition, in regard to taxation, of the 
Bodo and Dhimals, under the Nepal and Bhutan Governments. 
Under the British, the permanent cultiv^'itors of the open lands 
of Kamriip are subject to the usual burdens, incidental to our 
rule, which they discliargi* with ease, owing to their industrious 
and orderly habits. Major Jenkins gives them the highest 
character, observing that — they are a remarkably line peasant- 
ry and have very superior cultivation ol the permanent kiiid.’^ 

* Such are the primitive habits, still in use from the Konki to the Moriash, and 
which are most worthy of study and record, as being )>rimitive and as being com- 
mon to two people, the Bodo and Dhiinal, though abandoned by the Kamrupian 
and most numerous branch of the Bodo. 
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This is abundant proof of the docility of the Bodo, and strong 
presumptive evidence that their erratic habits and adhesion to 
the wilds, elsewhere, are the result of oppression, at least as 
much as of the bias of pristine custom. But, as the Kamru- 
pian Bodo have abandoned with their erratic propensities, a deal 
of whatever is most characteristics of them as a distinct race, 
I resume the delineation of them and of the Dliimals, as still 
found in primitive simplicity between Bijni and Mdrang. There 
they are migratory cultivators of a soil in w hich they claim no 
sort of right, proprietory or possessory, but which they are 
allowed to till upon the easy terms of a (juit-rent and labour 
tax, because none others will or can enter their malaria-guarded 
limits. There is no separate calling of herdsman or shepherd, 
or tradesman or shop-keeper, or manufacturer or handicraft, 
alien or native, in these primitive societies which admit no 
strangers among them, though they live on perfectly amicable 
terms with their neighbours, and thus can always procure, by 
purchase or barter, the very few things which they require and 
do not produce themselves. To a person accustomed to the 
constitution of social bodies in India, whether Arian or Tamu- 
lian, it must seem nearly impossible, that communities could 
exist without smiths, and carpenters, and potters, and curriers, 
and weavers, not to mention barbers. Yet of these helot crafts- 
men, whose existence forms so striking a feature of all Indian 
societies, and whose origin and status so much need* illustra- 
* When we consider the iudispensableness of the services of these craftsmen, it 
is remarkable that they should have continued to the present day, in a helot or out- 
caste state, not only among the Arians but even among the Tamulians, not only in 
the plains but in the mountains. My belief is, that most of the Tamulians on the 
Arian conquest, retired to the mountains and jungles, and that those who remained 
were reduced to helotism and became the artizans of Arian Society, such as we now 
see them. Ages afterwards some of them passed into the fastnesses and wilds oc- 
cupied by their Tamulian brethren, in freedom, and fierce defiance, for the nmat 
part, of their Arian enemies. These immigrants are the recent helot craftsmen of the 
Gdnds, Khonds and Kols, such as we now see tliem. Tamulians in origin like the 
masters they serve but from whom they fail to obtain better treatment than from 
the Arians. No common tie is recognised ; and ages of freedom and of servitude 
have left no common trait of character. 
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tion, there is no trace ainoii^ the Bodo or Dhiuials, though they 
live apart from all others, like the Khonds, Goods and Kols, 
who have these aliens among them ; and necessarily so, for 
their inaccessible position and predacious propensities, would 
otherwise too often cut them oft’ from all aid of craftsmen, 
w'hereas the Bodo and Dhinuil, who dwell upon the plains, and 
on peaceful equitable terms with their neighbours, can always 
command such services, or rather their products in the mar- 
kets. The Bodo and Dhimals have no buftaloes, few cows, no 
sheep^ a good many goats, abundance of swine and poultry, 
some pigeons and ducks. They have no need, therefore, of 
separate herdsmen, unless it were swine herds, and these might 
be very useful in feeding their large store of pigs in the forest. 
But they have no such vocation among them, each family 
tending its own stock of animals, w hich is entirely consumed by 
that family, and no part thereof sold, though the proximate 
hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from them. But they love 
not trade nor barter further than is needful, and their need is 
confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few t‘arthen and metallic 
culinary utensils, still few^er agricultural imjdements of iron, 
and some simple ornaments for their women — all w hich are 
readily obtuined at the Kocch marts in exchange for the sur- 
plus cotton and oil seed of their efficient agriculture. Each 
man builds and furnishes his own house, makes the w^ooden 
implements he requires, and is his own barber, or his neighbour 
for him, and he for his neighbour. He uses no leather and he 
makes basketry for himself and family, whilst his w ife spins, 
weaves and dyes the clothes of the family, and bn^ws the beer 
which all members of it freely consume. Thus, all manufac- 
tures are domestic, and all arts. The Bodo and Dhimals are 
generally averse from taking service w ith, or doing work for, 
strangers, whether as soldiers, menials or carriers, though there 
are a few soldiers and servants at Dorjiling belonging to the 
Bodo race, who conduct themselves well in their respective 
capacities. Among their own communities there are neither 
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servants nor slaves, nor aliens of any kind ; and, whilst their 
circumstances tend to perpetuate equality of means, neither 
their traditions, their religion nor their usages sanction any 
artificial distinctions of rank. Though they have no idea of a 
common tie of blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans or 
tribes, among them, nor yet any castes ; so that all Bodo and 
all Dhiinals are equal — absolutely so in right or law — wonder- 
fully so in fact. Nor is this ecpiality the dead level of abject 
want. On the contrary, the Bodo and Dhiinals are exceedingly 
well-fed, and very (comfortably clothed and housed ; and so 
soon as you know' them — for they are very shy of strangers — 
their voices, looks and conduct all proclaim the absence of that 
grovelling fear and cunning which so shock one in one’s inter- 
course with the peoj)le of Bengal, and the mass of whom are 
much worse fed, and distinctly worse clothed and housed, than 
either Bodo or Dhinnils. 

Laws, It having been already stated, that these people are, 
and have been, for ages, in the condition of subjects of foreign 
Governments, I need hardly observe that they have no public 
latvs or polity whatever, nor even any traces of that village 
economy which so pre-eminently distinguishes Indian-Arian 
societies. Their habits are too simple and migratory to allow 
of the existence of the village system, with its train of heredi- 
tary functionaries and craftsmen. They dwell in the forest in 
little communities, consisting of from 10 to 40 houses, which 
are perpetually shifting from place to place. Each of these 
communities is, however, under a head called Grii by them- 
selves, Mondol l)y their neighbours. To the foreign Govern- 
ment they live under, their Gra is responsible for the revenue 
assessed which he pays periodically to the llajah’s representa- 
tive — the Choudri — in cowries or rupees, the only currency. 
He has no scribe, nor keeps any accounts, his simple explana- 
tions to the Choudri being verbal. To the Choudri he is an- 
swerable, likewise, for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest 
of criminals : but crimes of a deeper dye are almost unknown^ 
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and breaches of the peace, very rare. Should a murder or rob- 
bery occur the Choudri would take cognizance of it, assisted 
by 3 or 4 proximate heads and elders of villages, and report to 
the" Rajah, from whom alone in such cases, a decision could 
issue. With regard to his own community, the head of the 
village has a general authority of voluntary rather than coer- 
cive origin, and which ^ in cases of the Iciist perplexity is shared 
with the heads or elders of two or three neighbouring villages. 
Those who oflfend against the customs of the Bodd or Dhinnil, 
that is, their own customs, arc admonished, fined, or excom- 
municated, according to the degree of the ofience, the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher saiu^tion to 
the award. The same Jury-like tribunal, seems to have 
almost exclusive cognizance of civil lain, or the usages of each 
people in regard to inheritance, adoption, divorce, iScc. Mar- 
riage is rather a contract than a rite, and, as such, is dissoluble 
at the will of either party ; and if the divorce be o(‘(*asioned by 
the wife’s inlidelity, the ])rice paid for her to her parents, must 
be refunded by tiiem. Dower is not in use, and women, in 
general, are deemed incapable of holding or transmitting pro- 
perty. All the sons get ecjual shares, nor is there any nice 
distinction of sons by marriage, adoption or concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son of 
wedlock : concubinage is rare and discreditable. Daughters 
have no inheritance nor dower : but if thi'ir ])arents be rich and 
give them mtirriage presents, such are held to be their own, 
and will be retained by them in the event of divorce. Neither 
Bodo nor Dhimal can marry beyond the limits of his own peo- 
ple, and if he do, he is severely fined. Within those limits 
only/ two or three of the closest natural ties are deemed a bar 
to marriage. In the event of divorce, the childien belong to the 
father or the sons to the father and the daughters to the mo- 
ther. If the husband take the adulterer in the fact, he may 
beat him and likewise the wife ; but no more and thereafter, 

Among the Parbefttias of Nepal the wronged liusban ! may, nay must, slay the 
adulterer. 
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if he please, he may put his wife away, when she and the 
adulterer will continue to abide together as man and wife, with- 
out scandal, hut without marriage rite ; or, if the husband 
please, he may pardon her and frequently does so, should the 
offence have been the first, and committed with one of the 
tribe and not with an alien. Chastity is prized in man and 
woman, married and unmarried ; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, women are esteemed and respected, and divorce and 
separation rare, notwithstanding the bad footing upon which 
the custom or law of these nations sets the nuptial union. 
Sipliilis is absolutely unknown among the Bodo and Dhimal, — 
a fact that speaks volumes, and one that renders it scarcely 
necessary to add, that any class of women, devoted to unchas- 
tity, is a thing for which their languages have no name, and 
their manners, no place. Filial piety is not a marked feature 
in their character, nor perhaps the want of it. Sons, on mar- 
riage, quit the parental roof, and sometimes, previously : but it 
is deemed shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the 
last of the sons, who by his departure, does so, is liable to fine 
as well as disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with 
every savage rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-im- 
molation and others, too freqiient among rude people. Daugh- 
ters, on the contrary, are cherished, and deemed a source of 
wealth, not poverty, for every man must buy his wife with coin 
or labour, and ^tis very seldom that the price comes to be 
redemanded by the wronged and unforgiving husband. There 
is no bar to remarriage, and satti is a rite held in abhorrence. 

Of learnuirj and letters the Bddo and Dhimals are totally de- 
-^void, and always have been so. The numerals of the cardinal 
scale are only seven in the Bodo tongue, ten in the Dhimal|t 
and they have no ordinals at all. Beyond T ov 10 they count 
by the Hindu ways of fours and of scores, and in this manneir 
they can reckon to 200. Verj^ few of the Bodo or Dhim^s 
have leartit to write the neighbouring Prakrits, but many can 
converse in them, particularly in the corrupt Beng^: prevailing 
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from the Kosi to the Brahmaputra. To the segregated manner 
of life of the Bodo and Dhimals^ and to the practice of both 
people of marrying only within the pale of their own folk, I 
ascribe the present purity of their languages. 

Religion , — The religioji of the Bodo and Dliinuils, is distin- 
guished, like their manners and customs, by the absence of 
every thing that is shocking, ridiculous, or incommodious. It 
lends no sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it hamper the 
commerce of life with tedious inane ceremonial observances. It 
takes less cognizance than it might advantageously do of those 
great sacraments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, 
withholding all sanction from the first, and lendiii'g to the other 
two, especially marriage, a less sanction than tlie inter- 

ests of society demand. TJie deplorable impediments to the 
business of .society, occasioned by the Hindu (Arian) religion, 
are two well known to call for specification. But even some 
of the Tamulians are pestered with usages under the guise of 
religion, which are alike injurious to health and convenience,* 
or are pregnant with cruelty. t From all such crimes and mis- 
chiefs the religion of the Bodo and Dhimals is wholly free. 
With the most striking events or dearest ties of life it meddles 
little directly, confining itself almost exclusively to the propi- 
tiation of the superior powers by offerings and sacrifices, A 
Bodo or Dhimal is born, is named, is ^weaned, is invested with 
the toga virilis, without any intervention of his jiriest, who is 
summoned to marriages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice, which is indispensable to con- 
secrate a feast, for no Bodo or Dhimal will touch flesh the 
blood of which has not been offered to the gods ; and, flesh 
constitutes a goodly proportion of the material of those feasts 
which solemnise funerals and weddings alike. The office of < 
the priesthood is not an indefeasible right ve.sted in a caste, 

• Khasias. Robinson’s Assam, p. 413 and IJm-hanan’s Reports, vol III. p. 

t Gardi. Elliott. Asiatic Researche^r HI. 29. KhondiJ. Maepberson’s Reports 
and Taylor’s Account, vide Madras Journal, No. Calcutta Review, No. IX. 

Y 
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nor is the profession at all exclusive. The priests are native 
Bodb or Dhimal, no way distingiiislied from the rest of the 
community^ either before or after induction. Occasionally the 
son will succeed the father in this office, but rarely ; and who- 
ever chooses to qualify himself, may become a priest, and may 
give up the profession whenever lie sees fit. More than this, 
the Elders of the people may and do participate the functions 
of the priestliood, and even exercise them alone, so that it is not 
improbable, there was a time when the civil heads of the com- 
munity were likewise its ecclesiastical directors. This imper- 
fect constitution of the clerical office has, probably, proved, upon 
the whole, a great blessing to these people by saving them from 
the trammels of all refined Paganism, (Egyptian, Classic, In- 
dian) though it has had the necessary ill eflTect of keeping their 
religious ideas in a state of extreme vagueness. I am not 
inclined to consider the natural maiF^ as a savage ; and I have 
no hesitation in calling the religion of the amiable Bodo and 
Dhimils, the religion of Nature, or rather, the natural religion 
of Man. It consists, clearly enough, of the worship of the 
most striking and influential of sensible objects — of the starry 
host,” and of the terrene elements — with a vague but impressive 
reference of the powers displayed by these sensible objects to 
an immaterial or moral source, unknown indeed, but still adored 
as Divine, and even as a divine Unity.* It is true that these 
latter conceptions are too vague to be denominated, strictly 
speaking, ideas, proper to these i^eople, much less, positive tenets 
of their creed ; and hence their languages have no word for 
God, for soul, for heaven, for hell, for sin, for piety, for 
prayer, for repentance. It is true that their gods are many, 
and are all void of definite moral attributes (save when their 
own meaner passions of vanity and anger and grief are occa- 
sionally ascribed to them). But still, in the pre-eminence 
assigned, however vaguely, to one (or two) of these gods, we 

* 1 refer the caviller to Pope’s universal prayer and to that. famous fane of anti- 
quity dedicated to the unknown God. 
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cannot deny to these siinple-miftded races the getm of in feeling 
of God’s unity; and when they appeal to Him as the avenger 
of perjury, the sanctioner of an oath — we must acknowledge, 
that the moral sentiments of their own nature irresistibly impel 
them to ascribe like sentiments to the godhead. Now, in every 
serious matter of dispute that cannot be decided by testimony, 
usually so called, oaths and ordeals are had recourse to — and 
both, as substitutes for, aS^^confirmatives of, evidence, accord* 
ing to the ancient Jewish (nay, universal) notions on this head. 
But, oaths and ordeals are appeals to the moral nature of the 
Divinity : nor can it be denied that, though the practical religion 
of the Bodo and Dhimals consists of idle offerings and sacrifices 
to trivial deities, yet that supplications for protection from 
danger, and thanksgivings, when it is over, accompany these 
offerings and these sacrifices, forming a part, how inconsider- 
able soever, of the religious rites of the people, as conducted by 
the priesthood. The priests, o?’ the elders, superintend the 
administration of oaths and of ordeals : the priests alone direct 
and conduct those high festivals, which tlirice a year are cele- 
brated in honour of the Elemental gods, and once a year, in 
honour of the household divinities ; as likewise, those occa- 
sional acts of worship, which originate with more or less 
diffused, or individual, calamity. The calamities to which the 
Bodo and Dliimal stand most exposed, arc small-pox and cho- 
l(M*a, which sorely afflict them ; and drought, blight, and the 
ravages of wild elephants and rhinoceroses, from which their 
crops suffer not less. Diseases are consider(‘d to arise entirely 
from preternatural agency, and hence there are no medical men 
but a regular class of exorcists, who arc a. branch of the priest- 
hood, and whose mode of relieving the possessed or sick will be 
described presently. They arc called Ojlui aiid are the sole 
physicians. Small-pox is the direst scourge of flic Bodo and 
Dhimals; next cholera (since 1818) ; next itch; then diseases 
of the intestines as diarrhix^a and dysentery then fever ; then 
goitre ; diseases of the liver and lungs arc very rare ; and siphi- 
Y 2 
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lis is Liiikiiowh. The Bodo andL Dhiiridl, though healthy races, 
are not long-lived nor prolific. Grey hairs are less common 
than in the hills or plains : 60 is deemed a great age : a family 
of 8 or 9 living children is hardly known : 5 or 6 alive is nearly 
the maximum ; and 2 to 4 the mean. The hazards and the 
importance of agriculture to the B^d(< and Dhimal, are suffici- 
ently indicated by their creed, the three chief festivals of which 
have almost exclusive reference thereto. Great as are the 
ravages committed on the crops by insects and wild animals, 
drought seems to be dreaded still more than either, so that 
among all the numerous gods Jupiter pliivius, as typed by the 
rivers, commands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimals, 
second to one or two only with the Bodo. All the rivers 
between the Cosi and the Torsha are chief divinities of the 
Dhimals — all those between the Konki and the Bar nadi, prime 
deities of the Bodef. Fire, however, indispensible agriculturally 
for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally reverenced ; 
nor the earth, which yields all ; nor the noble forest, so cher- 
ished and so many ways indispensable ; nor the mountains 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun and moon, 
which alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these 
deities are worshipped devoutly indeed, but none with such 
earnestness as the rivers ; and yet the rivers flow too low to 
allow^ of their waters being turned to irrigation, so that it is as 
an index of copious rains, upon which exclusively Bodo and 
Dhimal crops are dependant, that the rivers are entitled to this 
reverence, though crossing as they do so frequently and so 
directly the route of communication through the country of 
these tribes, ^tis no wonder that they have unusually command- 
ed attention. When I first obtained lists of the Bodo and 
bhunal divinities, at once so numerous and so devoid of attri- 
butes, 1 was exceedingly perplexed what to make of these gods, 
how to render them at all intelligible to myself or others. But 
one key to the enigma was soon found in the Hindu pantheon 
— another in the best frontier maps, especially those of Rennell, 
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where the rivers proved to be so many Dii inajores. A third 
class of gods, and a very important and characteristic one, in 
regard to the Bodo more paftieularly, remained, however, for 
solution. These, following the people themselves, I have deno- 
minated the ^ household gods,^ because their worship is con- 
ducted inter pariete9^' ^ National,^ however, were the litter 
term, for these are the original deities of the whole people, ||nd 
though their worship be conducted at home, or in each house the 
whole neighbourhood participates through the medium of the 
accompanying sacrifice and feast, and reciprocally at every 
householder's of the village/'^ce a year in solemn pomp, and 
more frequently and quietl}^ as occasion may require. Not to 
mention that these deities likewise share with the elemental 
gods the high triennial festivals above adverted to ; for how 
ample soever the Bodo or Dhimal panthcoil^ their practical 
religion is as simple as their manners, and they dispose of their 
superfiuous divinities by adoring them all in the lump ! A good 
many of the household or national divinities of the Bodo are 
elemental gods, chiefly rivers. Batho, however, the chief god 
of the Bodo, is not an elemental god : but he is clearly and 
indisputably identifiable with something tangible^ viz. the Sij or 
Euphorbia; though wh)^ that useless and evt^n exotic plant 
should have been thus selected to type the godhead, I have 
failed to ascertain. Mainou or Mainong is the wife of Btitho, 
and equally revered with him : more I cannot learn of her. 
The supreme gods of the Dhimals are usually termed VVarang- 
Bcrang, that is, the old ones, or father and mother of the gods. 
They, likewise, are a wedded pair, whose proper names are, 
respectively, Pochiraa and Timai vel Tiinang, of whom the 
latter is undoubtedly the Tishta river ; and the former, I be- 
lieve, the river Dhorla. The Bodo and Dhimals have neither 
temple nor idol; and altogether their religion belongs to the 
same primitive era with their habits and maimers, is void of 
offence or scandal, and if any judgment may be made of it from 
the manners and character of its professors, is not without benie- 
ficial influences. 
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I proceed now to some details upon this pointy in which it 
will be necessary sometimes to speak separately, of the Bodo 
and Dhimdl religions, though so little essentially distinct. This 
general correspondence extends not merely to the entire sub- 
stance and character of the religion, properly so called, of each 
people, but to all minor points connected therewith : for exam- 
ple both people have but a vague notion of the existence or, 
functions of those Dii minores called Genii, Fauns, Satyrs and 
Sy Ivans by the classic ancients, and Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Ogres, &c. by our Gothic or Teutonic ancestors. Neither peo- 
ple is infested with the Gothic l#bear of ghosts, or with the 
Gothic and classic follies of magic, sorcery, divining, omens, 
auspices, astrologj^ or fortune-telling. On the other hand, both 
Bodo and Dhimal alike and devoutly believe in witchcraft, of 
which they enteilain a deep dread, and likewise in the influ- 
ence of the evil eye, though much less dreaded than witchcraft. 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 

Tlio chief deities of the 


Sodo and Dhimdls, 


Bdtho, ^hief god. Euphorbia- 
or Sq plant. 

Mainou or 1 r r i 
Bath6 

Agr^ng,nialc, relative of above 
pair. 

Khurgi, male. 

Ablakhiingar, male. 

KhoiM, male, river ? 

Manasho, female. River Mo- 
nas or Bonus. 

Brail, male, river ? styled Brai 
or the ancient. 

Biili, female, river ? styled the 
ancient or Bur6i. 

Khandaira, male, a Rajah. 

Jaman, male, Yama of Hin- 
dus. 

Kongar or 1 male, Bhutanese 

Gdngar, j Deity. 

Jishing, \ j 

Mishing, / 


£3 

:0 

O 


o 

tiC 


o 


Pochima, mas. father of the gods, 
the river Dhorla ? 

Timai vel I ftem. mother of the i 

Timang, j gods : the Tishta ri- 
ver. 

Lakhim, foern. sister of Timai with 
some : Mahanada? 

Chiniii, faun, sister of Timai : the 
Kosi river. 

Konokchiri, feem. feeder of Konki 
river. 

Kangkai, focm. river Konki, 

Mdnchi, foem. river Mechi. 

Soii^si, mas. the Sorau river. 

Bonasi, mas. the Bo^s or Doiis. 

Dhulpi, mas. the Du belly river. 

Danto, mas. styled the old. 

Chdddng, mas. styled Rajah, son 
of Timai. 

Aphoi, mas. Rajah, son of Timai. 

Biphoi*, ditto ditto ditto. 

Aphun, ditto ditto ditto. 
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Dhorlabrai, mas. river, Ims-^ 
band of Tishta. 

Dudkosi, female, river. 

Tishta, ditto, ditto. 

Kangkai, ditto, ditto. 

Menchi, male, river. 

Torsha, ditto, ditto. 

Jurdaga, ditto, ditto ; the Jer- 
decker R. 

Balakluingar, ditto ditto : the 
Bal^san. 

M^hamSya, female. River 
Mahananda. 

Doirna, Brahmaputra, fmm. 
Mater magiia. 

Chad ling. ^ ^ 

GMiing. 5 

Brai Bhandari. 

J holou Bhandari. 

Kiithii, male, a Rajah. ^ 

Dipkhungar. § 

Pliorou khiingar. J ^ ^ 

Shyaiimadai, the sun,1 
Nokhdbirmadai, the >i,rothers. 


Ilamadai, the Earth, ftt*in. 
Watmadai, Fire, mas. 

Iliijo, Rajah, mas. 

IJjau, ditto ditto. 

Bh^iti, ditto ditto. 

Phiilibar, mas. 

Malibar, mas. 

Siikra brai, mas.1 styled 
Siikra bar6i,foem. J the old 
like several others. 
Dhonkiivir, mas. 1 Hindu 
Kathakiivir, mw. / god of 
wealth- ^ 

Khiiinla brai,”^ j>TheKHni. 
KhumlabiirM, I 
Kh^ti bur, > 2 foem. 
Chomkhabir, 4"^ Cluun- 
Uhonbir. Jivl^r ■■ 


Siiiiokhi, 

Biiiiokhi,^ 

Anari, 

Baiiari, 


^ > la river 
— as mas. et 
*■ ^ foem. 
...S^'lieCluim- 
g pamati ri- 


sThe Soran ri- 
I ver. 

^.^^he Bo^is ri- 
b ver. 


: S o 

V - ^ 

1 S to 
'O o 


Kdphlin, ditto ditto ditto* 

B^phiin, ditto ditto ditto. 

Shuti, ditto ditto ditto. 

Rong, mas. 

Aika, mas. et foem. styled the old. 

Tdirdng, } Biphoi. 

Hili mahadoi*, Females all ; 

Khiinchi mahadoi, wives of the 

Khili mahadoi, 7 sons of Ti- 

Airi mahadoi, > mai above 
Birti mahadoi, given : Ap- 

Nilo mahadoi, parently llin- 

K^lo mahadoi, J du Deities, 
newly named, or rather renam- 
ed by the Dhimdis. 

B6M, mas. the Sun. 

Tdli, foem. the Moon. 

Bhandi, foem. the Earth. 

Singko Dir, the forest gods. 

Ra ko Dir, the mountain gods. 
Chambochiri, foem. the Champa- 
mati river. 

Davai chiri, foem. river ? 

Phiil chiri, ditto ditto. 

Riivai chiri, ditto ditto. 

Jivhaiitd,' 'j males, styled the 
Bawhantc% >young, wharit^; hus- 
Rawhante, J bands of above Chiris. 
Nitti, "1 Dii minores, male and 
Achar, female of each name, 
Bibhar, J equivalent to the Bodo 
J amau. 

Sa, } nuptials. 
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Extra list of the Pantheon of the BodoSy of Assam and Kdnirup, 


Siju Gohaiii,* 
Sasiing, 

Rong chiklaii, 
Rong madai, 

Bor g^m, 

Sor gam, 

Pat bir. 

Hap bijsa, 

Hap busi, 

Raiiga tekla, 
Boja tdkla, 
Mojang Mojaiig, 
Jang khalap, 
Jang kbilip, 
Ch^ita bir, 
Matho bir, 
Khona kboiii. 
Match langkhar, 
Jang khana, 
Jang kliani, 
Bura Gorung, 
Khola Gorung, 
Raj pbusaru, 
Agr^ng kolia, 
Khandab, 

Jol khuiijara, 

Jol khuiijari, 
Ay6, or Ai,t 
Maknar, 

Joinon, 

Jal kuvir, 1 
Thalkdvir, 
Dhoii kdvir, J 


1 

I 


Same as Batho. 

Male, great and malignant. 

Spirits attendant on Sasiing, pro- 
pitiated on occasions of sickness, 
death or other calamity. 


j Spirits attendant on the god II a p- 
>► biisa and goddess Ilafibiisi. 
Goats and fowls sacrificed to 
them. 



Dii minores, get fowls or eggs 
only in sacrifice. 

Same as BiirlmGosain of the Koch. 
Attehdiuit spirit on last. 

Male, a Penate. 

Agrang of jirior list. 

Fluviatile deities, malignant. Pi- 
geons sacrificed to theni. 

fKamakhya. 

Laksiiini. 

<( Yarna. 

^Kiivir, Indian Pluto. 


♦ Gohain is a mere corruption of the I’rakrit Gosaiii, the Supreme ; Siju is the Sjj vel 
Kuphorbia, type of Ifatho. 

t Unde Ai hunu, the (J^reat festival, presently to be described. 
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1 know not tiuit 1 can add any tiling worth preserving to the 
foregone list of the deities of the Bodo and Dhinial save wliat 
will fall more appropriate!}^ under the head of rites and cere- 
monies. The list might have been considerably enlarged^ but 
chiefly by importations from the Hindu Pantheon ; and as these 
consist of mere iiames^ it seems sufticient to observe, once for 
all^ tliat the Bodo and Dhimal have latterly adoj)ted a good 
many of the Hindu goddesses, particularly the various forms 
of Diirga or Kali, but without any of the rites aj^propriate to 
her worship, or even any images of her. The deities of the 
Bodo and Dhimal are divided into males and temales, old and 
young ; and the latter distinction is material as indicating the 
relative rank and consideration of the gods : the ancient or 
venerable (Brai-Baroi in Bodo, Waning- Berang in Dhiimil, 
aecording to the sex) are the Dii majores^ the young (Khiin- 
gar vel Jholou in Bodo, Whiinte in Dhimal), are the Dii mino- 
res. It will be noticed that several of the deities bear the 
title of Rajah ; and, as one of these (Hajo) is a known historic 
person, it seems probable that this portion of the Bodo and 
Dhimal pantheon exemplifies the classic and Hindu practice of 
deifying the mortal benefactors of mankind — in a word, apothe- 
osis, or hero worship. Madai, in Bodo, is a general term, 
equivalent to Deity, Divinity : Dir and Gram, are correspond- 
ent terms in Dhimal. 

Bites and ceremonies , — The rites of the Bodo and Dhimal 
religions are entirely similar ;jjid consist of ofterings, sacrifices 
and prayers. The jjrayers are few and simjile, when stript of 
their mummery; and necessarily so, being committed solely to 
the niemories of a non-hcreditary and very trivially instructed 
and mutable priesthood. They consist of invocations of pro- 
tection for the people and their crops and domestic animals ; 
of deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, blight, 
or the ravages of wild animals, prevail ; and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or recent trbuhles are passed. 
The ofterings consist of milk, lionoy, parched rice, eggs, flowers. 


z 
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fruits, and red lead or cochineal : the sacrifices of hogs, goats, 
fowls, ducks, and pigeons — most commonly hogs and fowls. 
Sacrifices are deemed more worthy than offerings, so that all 
the higher deities, without reference to their supposed bene- 
volence or malevolence of nature, receive sacrifices — all the 
lesser deities, offerings only. Libations of fermented liquor 
always accompany sacrifice — because, to confess the whole 
truth, sacrifice and feast are coinmutable words, and feasts need 
to be crowned by copious potations ! Malevolence appears (o 
be attributed to very few of the gods, though of course all will 
resent neglect ; but, in general, their natures are deemed bene- 
volent; and hence the absence of all savage or cruel rites. All 
diseases, however, are ascribed to supernatural agency. The 
sick man is supp{)sed to be possessed by one of the deities, 
who racks him with pains as a punishment for impiety or neg- 
lect of the god in question. Hence, not the mediciner, but the 
exorcist is summoned to the sic?kman’s aid. The exorcist is 
called both by the Bodo and Dhimals Ojlui, and he operates as 
follow^s. Thirteen leaves each with ji few grains of rice upon 
it are placed by the exorcist in a segment of a circle before 
him to represent the deities. The Ojha, s([uatting on his 
hams before the leaves causes a peiuhilum attached to his 
thumb by a string to vibrate before them, repeating invocations 
the while. The god who has possessed the sick man, is indi- 
cated by the exclusive vibration of the pendulum towards his 
representative leaf, which is th^p taken apart, and the god in 
question is asked, what sacrifice he requires ? a buffalo, a hog, 
a fowl, or a duck to spare the sufferer. He answers (the 
Ojha best knows how!) a hog; audit is forthwith vowed by 
the sick man and promised by the exorcist, but only p^^id when 
the former has recovered. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, 
and its blood offered to the offended deity. I witnessed this cere- 
mony myself among the Dhimals on which occasion the thirteen 
deities invoked were Pochima or Warang, Timai or Berang, 
Ldkhim, Konoksiri, Menchi, ChimS, Danto, ChS-diing, Aphoi, 
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Biphoi, Andheiiuin (Apliuii)^ Tiatopatia (Baphun) and Shuti, 
A Bodo exorcist would proceed precisely in the same manner, 
the only didcrence in the ceremony being tlie invocation of the 
Bodo gods instead of the Dhimal ones. 

The great festivals of the year are three or four. Tlic first 
is held in Decern her- January, when tlie cotton crop is ready. 
It is called Shurkhar hy the Bodo, Ilarejata hy the DhiniaLs. 
The second is lield in February- Marcli. It is named VVaga- 
leno by the Bodo, who alone observe it. The Bodo name for 
the third, which is celebrated in J iily-August, w hen the rice 
comes into ear, is Pluilthepno. The. Dhimals call it Gavi piija. 
The fourtli great festival is held in October, and is named Ai 
bund by the Bodo — Pocliima paka by the Dhimals. The three 
first of these festivals are consecrated to the ( lemental gods 
and to the interests of agriculture. They ar(‘ celebrated abroad, 
!iot at home, (generally on the banks of ariver) whence attend- 
ance on them is called Hwtgro^ hudong or madai hudoiig, 

•' going forth to wmrship’ in contradistinction to the style of the 
4th great festival, which is devoted to the household gods and 
is celebrated at home. The Wagaleno or bamboo festival of 
the Bodo I witnessed in the spring of this year, and will de- 
scribe it as a sample of the whole. Proceeding from Siligori to 
Pankhabari with Dr. Campbell, we came upon a party of Bodo 
in the bed of the river, within the Saul forest, or rather, were 
drawn olf the road by the noise they made. It was a sort of 
chorus of a few syllables, solemnly and musically incanted, 
which, on reaching the spot, was found to be uttered by thir- 
teen Bodo men, who were drawn up in a circle facing inwards, 
and each carrying a lofty bamboo pole decked with stweral tiers 
of wearing apparel and crowned vvdth a Chour or Yakstail. 
Within the circle were three men, one of whom with an instru- 
ment like this ( I I ) in his hands danced to the music, 
waving his weapon downwards on one side and so over the head, 
and then downwards on the other side and again over the head. 
He moved round the margin f>f the circle in the centre of 
z 2 
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\vhicl\ stood two others, one a Deoshi or priest, and the other 
ail attendant or servitor called Phantwal. The priest, clothed 
in red cotton but not tonsured or otherwise distinguished from 
the rest of the party, muttered an invocation whereof the burden 
or chorus was taken up by tlic thirteen forming the ring above 
noticed. The servitor had a water pot in one hand and a brush in 
tlie other, and from time to time, as the rite proceeded, this per- 
son moved out of the circle to sjjrinkle with the holywater ano- 
ther actor in this strange ceremony and a principal one too. 
This is the Deoda or the possessed who when lilled with the god 
answers by inspiration to the questions of the priest as to the 
prospects of the coming season. When we first discerned 
him, he was sitting on the ground panting, and rolling his eyes 
so significantly that I at once conjectured his function. Sliortly 
afterwards, the rite still proceeding, the Deoda got up, entered 
the circle and commenced dancing witli the rest, but more 
wildly. He held a short staff in his hand, with which, from 
time to time he struck the bedizened poles, one by one , and 
lowering it as he struck. The chief dancer with the odd-shaped 
instrument waxed more and more veliement in his dance ; the 
inspired grew more and more maniacal ; the music more and 
more rapid ; the incantation more and more solemn and earn- 
est ; till at last iimid a general lowering of the heads of the 
decked bamboo poles, so that they met anti formed a canopy 
over him, the DtVida went off in an affected fit, and the cere- 
mony closed without any revelation — a circumstance which 
must be ascribed to the presence of the sceptical strangers ; 
for it is faith alone that worketh miracles and only among 
and for the faithful. This ceremony is performed annually by 
the Rajah of SikinUs orders, or rather wdth his sanction of the 
usages of his subjects ; is addressed to the sun, the moon, the 
elemental gods and, above all, to tlie rivers ; and is designed to 
ensure health and plenty in the coming year, as well as to as- 
certain, beforehand, its promise or j^rospect through the revela- 
tions of the Deoda. With regard to the festival sacred to the 
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luitionul or homebred (iiodtii) gods, called Ailiuii^ by the Bodo 
and Pochima paka by the Uhiinals, it is to be observed tliat the 
rite, like the separate class of deities adored thereby, is more 
distinctively Bodo than Dhimal. With both people the pre- 
eminence of water among the elements is conspicuous : but, 
whereas the river gods of the Dhimals have nearly absorbed 
all the rest, elementary or other, the household gods of the 
Bodo stand conspicuously distinguished from the fluviatile dei- 
ties. The Pochima and Timang of the Dhinnils are one or both 
rivers: the Batho and Maiming of llie Bodo are neither of 
them rivers, and their interparietal rites are as clearly distin- 
guished from the rites performed abroad to the fluviatile and 
other elemental gods. However, the rites of Batho and Mainou 
are participated by deites of elementary and watery nature, 
and, on the other hand, tlie Dhiimlls assert that Pochima and 
Timai have a two-fold character, one of river gods (Dhorla and 
Tishta), and one of supreme gods ; and that they are adored, 
separately, in these two characters, the Pochima pfika or home 
rite of October, being appropriated to them in the latter capa- 
city or that of supreme gods. T have not witnessed the Po- 
chima paka, and therefore speak with hesitation. The Ai huno is 
performed as follows. The friends and family being assembled, 
including as many persons as the master of the house can afford 
to feast, the Deoshi or priest enters the enelosuri' or yard of the 
house, in the centre of which is invariably planted a Sij or Eu- 
phorbia, as the representative of Batho who is the family as well 
as national god of the Bodo. To Batho thus represented the 
Deoshi offers prayers, and sacrifices a cock. He then pro- 
ceeds into the house, adores Mainou and sacrifices to her a 
hog. Next, the priest, the family and all the friends proceed 
to some convenient and pleasant spot in the vicinity, previous- 
ly selected, and at which a little lemporary shed has been 
erected as an altar, and there, with due ceremonies, another 
hog is sacrificed to Agrang, a he-goat to Mamisho and to Billi, 
and a fowl, duck or pigeon (black, red, or u hitc, according to 
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the special and well known taste of each god) to each of llie 
remaining nine of the Nodni madai. The blood of the sacrifice 
belongs to the gods — tlie flesh to his worshippers, and these 
now hold a high feast, at which beer and tobacco are freely 
used to animate the joyous conclave, but not spirits nor opium, 
nor hemp. The goddess Mainou is represented in the interior 
of each house by a bamboo post about 3 feet high, fixed in tlie 
ground and surmounted by a small earthen cup filled with rice. 
Before this symbol is the great annual sacrifice of the hog above 
noted, performed ; and before this, the females of the family, 
once a months make ofierings of eggs. For the males, due at- 
tention to the four annual festivals is deemed sufficient in pros- 
perous and healthful seasons. But sickness or scarcity always 
beget special rites and ceremonies, suited to the circumstances 
of the calamity, and addressed more particularly to the elemen- 
tal gods, if the calamity be drought or blight or devastations 
of wild animals — to the household gods, if it be sickness. 
Hunters, likewise, and fishers, when they go forth to the chase, 
sacrifice a fowl to the Sylvan gods, to promote their success ; 
and lastly, those who have a j>etition to prefer to their supe- 
riors, conceive that a similar propitiation of Jishim and Mishim, 
or of the Chiris, wall tend to the fulfilment of their recpiests. 
And this, I think, is nearly the whole amount of rites and cere- 
monies, which their religion prescribes to the Bodo and Dhimals. 
And anxious as 1 am fully 1o illustrate the topic, I will not try 
the patience of my^ readers by describing all that variety of 
black victims and wdiite, of red victims and blue, which each 
particular deity is alleged to prefer ; first, because the subject is 
intrinsically trifling ; and second, because the diverse statements 
of my informants lead me to suspect, that the matter is optional 
or discretionary with each individual priest prescribing these 
miiiuthe. I have mentioned the rude symbols proper to Batho 
and Mainou, None of the other gods seem to have any at all, 
though a low line of kneaded clay attached to the Thali that 
surrounds the sacred Euphorbia in the yards of the Bodo is 
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said to stand for the rest of tlie divinities who, as I have alread;^ 
said, are wont to be worsliipped collectively rather than ind|lrfi 
dually ; and thus the sun, the moon and the earth, ^sun- 
adored by Bodo and by Dhimal, have no separate rite^Miature 
included in those appropriated to the elemental sjjod^wcll be. 
craft is universally dreaded by both Bodo and Dhimal. £ so soon 
of the craft and of its professors, male and female, wi)^\vives arc 
in the vocabulary. \Yitches (Dain and Mhai) are '‘offspring 
U) owe their noxious pow(*r to their own wicked stuMLy easy, 
the aid of preternatural beings. When iiny person iMH^n)ni 
the elders assemble and summon three Ojhas or exoi8H^^ 
whose aid and that of a cane freely used, the elders endca^ll||| 
to extort from the witch a confession of the fact and the mo- 
tives. By dint of (jiu'Stioning and of beating the witch, is ge- 
nerally brought to confession when he or she is asked to re- 
move the spell, ")^o heal the sufferer, means of propitiating 
preternatural allies (if their agency be alleged) being at the 


same time tendered to the witch, who is, however, forthwith 
expelled the district and put across the next river, with the 
concurrence of the local authorities. No other sorcery or black 
art save that of witches is known ; nor palmistry, augury, astro- 
logy, nor, in a word, any other supposed command of the future 
than that described in the ^Wa galeno^ as the attribute, (for 
the nonce) of the Deoda or vates. The evil eye causes some 
alarm to Bodo and to Dhimal who call it mogon nango and nn 
nojo respectively, and who cautiously avoid the evil-eyed person, 
but cannot eject him from the comniiniity. The influence ot 
the evil eye is sought to be neutralised by offerings of parched 
millet and eggs to KhojaSajah and Mansha Rajah — Dii minores 
who find no place in my catalogue, ample as it is. Moish 
inadai, I am told, likewise claims a place in the Bodo Panthe- 
on, and a distinguised place too, as the protector of this forest- 
dwelling people, from beasts of prey and especially the tiger. 

Priesthood . — The priesthood of the Bodo and Dhimals is 
entirely the same, even to the nomenclature, which with both 
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iieoplc expresses tlie three sorts of clergy by the terms Deoshi, 
r^ami and Ojha. The Dhami (seniores priores !) is the district 
belodk The Deoshi, the village priest; and the Ojha the village 
now h^The Uedshi has under him one servitor called Pluint- 
nsed to arfe is a Deoshi in nearly every village. Over a small 
nor hemp;llages one Dhami presides and possesses a vaguely 
of each htitt universally recognised control over the Deoshis of 
ground a«t* The general constitution and functions of the cleri- 
Before ) have already been fully explained. Priests are subject 
looted T>ecu liar restraint^, nor marked by any external sign of 
o/j^rse dress or other. Tlie connexion between pastor and 
Rock is full of liberty for the latter, who collectively can eject 
their priest if they disapprove Iiim, or individually can desert 
him for another it tliev please. lie marries and cultivates like 
his flock, and all that he can claim from them for his services 
is, first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and second, 
three days’ help from each of his flock (the grown males), per 
annum towards the clearing and cultivation of the landy^he 
holds on the same terms with them and which have been al- 
ready explained. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
off*ering, sacrifice and accompanying invocation, can be a 
priest ; and if he get tired of the profession, he can throw it 
up when he will. Ojhas stand not on the same footing with 
Dhamis and Deoshis : they are remunerated solely by fees : 
but into either oflice — priests or exorcists — the form of in- 
duction is similar, consisting merely of an introduction by 
the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods, the first 
time he officiates. One Dhami and two Deoshis usually in- 
duct a Deoshi — three Ojhas, an Ojha ; and the formula is 
literally that of an introduction — Hhis is so and so, who 
proposes, O ye gods ! to dedicate himself to your service : 
mark how he performs* the rites and, if correctly, accept 
them at his hands.’ 

\ Customs . — Under this head I shall state the usages o])served 
at births, naming, weaning, togavirilis, marriage and death, 
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aggregating wliat is common^ and distinguishing what is 
peculiar to the Bodo or Dhiiniils. The customs of both 
people have a great similitude, owing to their perfect sim- 
plicity. They are derived, in fact, from nature, and nature 
as little strained by arbitrary devices of man as can well be. 
At births the mother herself cuts the navel-string, so soon 
as she has recovered strength for the act. No mid wives arc 
found, so that nature must do all, or tlie mother and offspring 
perish together. But deliveries are almost always very easy, 
aiid dcfith in childbed scarcely known — a blessing derived from 
the active and unsophisticated manners of the sex. Tlie idea 
of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, is re- 
cognised ; but the period of uneleanness and segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing 
and shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant 
is named immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother 
comes abroad, which is always in 4 or 5 days after delivery. 
There arc no family names, or names derived from the gods. 
Most Bodo and Dhiinals bear meaningless designations, or any 
passing event of the moment may suggest a significant term : 
thus aBhotia chief arrives at the village and the child is called 
Jinkhap ; or a hill peasant arrives, and it is named Gdugar, 
after the titular or general designation of the Bliotias. Chil- 
dren are not w^eaned so long as their mother can suckle tlumi, 
which is always from two to three years — sometimes more — 
and two children, the last and penultimate, are occasionally 
seen at the breast together. The delayed period of weaning 
>vill account in part for the limited fecundity of the women. 
When a Bodo or Dhimal comes of age, the event is not solemn- 
ised by any rite or social usage w'hatever. Marriage takes 
place at maturity, the male being usually from 20 to 25 years 
of age, and the female, from 15 to 20. Courtship is not sanc- 
tioned ; the parents or friends negociate the wedlock, though 
in so simple a state of society it cannot be, but the parties 
have frequently met and arc well known to each other. The 
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Hindus wisely and decorously attach much discredit to the 
parent^ who takes a consideration’^ for the grant of his 
daughter in marriage. No such delicacy is recognised by 
Bodo or Dhimal parents, who invariably demand and receive a 
price, which is called Jan in the language of the former, and 
Gandi in that of the latter people. The amount varies from 10 
to 15 rupees among tlie Dhimals, from 15 to 45 among the 
Bodo. I cannot learn the cause of the great dillcrence. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum, must go to 
the house of his father-in-law elect and there literally earn his 
wnfe by the sweat of Ins brow, labouring, more judaicO, upon 
mere diet for a term of years, varying from two as an average, 
to five and even seven as the extreme period. This custom is 
named Gaboi by the Bodo — Gharjya by the Dhimals. It, of 
course, implies a good deal of intercourse between the betroth- 
ed youth and damsel prior to their nuptials ; but from all I 
can learn, instances of opportunity abused are most rare. The 
legal nature and elTects of the nuptial contract have been al- 
ready explained under the head of laws : what concerns fecun- 
dity, longevity, &c. under the head of medicine, as a branch of 
religion. The marriage ceremony is little perplexed with 
forms. After the essential preliminaries have been arranged, a 
procession is formed by the bridegroom elect and his friends, 
who proceed to tlie bride elect’s house, attended by two females 
specially appointed/ to put red lead or oil on the bride elect’s 
head, when the procession has reached her home. There a re- 
fection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession 
returns, conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s 
parents. So far, the same rite is common to the Bodo and 
Dhimal — the rest is peculiar to each. Among the Dhimals, the 
Dcoshi now proceeds to propitiate the gods by offerings. Data 
and Bidata who preside over wedlock are invoked, and betel 
leaf and red lead are presented to them. The bride and groom 
elect are next placed side by side, and each furnished with five 
pauiis, with which they are reqiiired to feed each other, while 
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ilie parents of the groom cover them with a sheet, upon which 
the Deoshi, by sprinkling holy water sanctifies and completes 
the nuptials. Among the Bodo the bride elect is anointed at 
her own home with oil ; the elders or the Dedslii perform the 
sacred part of the ceremony, which consists in the sacrifice of a 
cock and a hen, in the respective names of the groom and ])ride, 
to the sun ; and next, the groom, rising, nnikes salutation to 
the bride’s pai'cnts, and the bride, similarly attests her future 
duty of reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parentT; 
when the nmptials arc complete. A feast follows both with 
Bodo and Dhimals, but is less costly among the former than 
among the latter — as is said, because the higher price ])aid for 
his wife by tlie Bodo incapacitates him for giving so costly an 
entertainment. The marriage feast of the Dhimals is alleged 
to cost 30 to 40 rupees sometimes, the festivities being pro- 
longed through two and even three days ; whereas 4 to (> — 
rarely 10 rupees suffice for the nuptial bamjuet of a Bodo. 

The Bodo and Dhimals both alike bury the dead, immediate- 
ly after decease, with simple but decent reverence, though no 
fixed burial ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark the 
last resting place of those most dear in life, because tiu* migra- 
tory habits of the people would render such usages nugatory. 
The family and friends form a funeral pn)eession, which bears 
the dead in silence to the grave. The body being intend'd, a 
few stones are piled loosely upon the grave !.o prevent disturb- 
ance by Jackals and llatels rather than to mark the S[)ot, and 
some food and drink are laid upon the grave ; w iien the een*- 
inony is suspended and the party dis])ers('s. Friends are puri- 
fied by mere ablution in the next stream and at onet' resume 
their usual cares. The family are unclean for three days, aft('r 
which besides bathing and shaving, they necal to be sprinkled 
with holy water by their elders or priest. They are then re- 
stored to purity and forthwith proceed to make preparations for 
a funeral banquet, by the sacrifice of a hog to Mainou or Ti- 
mang, of a cock to Bathd or Pocliima, uceortling to the natii>n* 

2 A 2 
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When tlie feast has been got ready and the friends are assem- 
bled, before sitting down, they all repair, once again, to the 
grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an indi- 
viduaFs usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents them 
to the dead with these words, ^ take and eat : heretofore you 
have eaten and drank with us : you can do so no more : you 
were one of us : you can be so no longer : we come no more to 
you : come you not to us.’ And thereupon the whole party 
break and cast on the grave a bracelet of tliread priorly attach- 
ed, to this end, to the wrist of each of them. Next the party 
proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated them- 
selves, they repair to the banquet, and eat, drink and make 
merry as though they were never to die ! A funeral costs the 
Dhimals from four to eight rupees — something more to the 
Bodo, who practise more formality on the occasion, and to whom 
is peculiar the singidar leave-taking of the dead just described. 

Useful arts . — As already observed, the arts practised by the 
Bodo and Dhimals are few, simple and domestic. Agriculture 

^ is the grand and almost sole business of the men, but to it is 
added the construction and furnishing of the dwelling house 
in each of the frequent migrations of the whole people. The 
boys look after the domestic animals. The women, aided by 
the girls, are fully employed within doors in spinning, weaving 
and dying the clothing of the family, in brewing, and in cook- 
ing. The state of the arts will be sufficiently and most conve- 
niently illustrated by a description of the house, household 
furniture, clothes, food and drinks of the people, preceded by 
an account of the implements, processes, and products of agri- 
culture. 

- The agricultural implements are an ax to fell the forest trees, 
a strong bill or bill-hook to clear the underwood and also to 
dig the earth, a spade for rare but more effectual digging, and 
lastly a dibble for sowing the seed. The ax is called Rua by 
the Bodo, Duphe by the Dhimals. It is a serviceable imple- 
me^t of iron (the head) similar to that in use in the plains 
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where the head is bought ; the haft being made at home. The 
bill, called Chekha by the Bckh), Ghongm by the Dhimals, is a 
jack of all work’^ like in shape to our English bill, but with 
the curved extremity or beak prolonged and furnished with a 
straight downward edge of some three inches. It is of iron, of 
course, and purchased in the Kdech marts. The spade is the 
ordinary short, bent one of the plains where it is bought and 
where it is called Kodak The Bodo and Dhinuils use it but 
little, and have iittme of their own for it. The dibble is a 
wooden staff about 4 feet long, made by the people themselves. 
It is like a stout walking staff sharpened at the lower end. The 
process of culture, emphatically called ‘ clearing the forest,^ is 
literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, but 
that several of the species grown being biennials, a field is re- 
tained over the first year, so that the second year’s work con- 
sists merely of weeding and resowing rice amid the other stand- 
ing products. Iriie characteristic work is the clearing of fresh 
lan<l, whicli is done every second year, and thus, axes and 
bills clear away tlie wood : fire completes what they have left 
undone, and at the same time spreads over the land an ample 
stratum of niJinurc (ashes) : the soil is worked nearly enough in 
eradicating the undergrowth of trees (for the lords of the forest 
are only truncated) ; so that what little additional digging is 
needed, may be and is performed with the square end of the 
bill. ’Tis no great matter, and firing is the last effectual pro- 
cess. Amid the ashes the seed is sown by a dibbler and a 
sower, the former of whom, walking erect, perforates the soil 
ill quincunxes by sharp strokes of his pointed staff, (called 
Shomaii by the Bodo and Dhumsi by the Dhimals) so as to 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and about 
a span apart ; whilst the latter, following the dibbler, and fit^ 
nished with a basket of mixed seeds, drops 4 to G seeds into 
each hole and covers them at the same time-. All the various 
produce raised is grown in this promiscuous stjde. Chait, 
Baisakh and half Jeth, comprise the season for preparing and 
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sowing the soil. Sawaii, Bhriduii, Kuar and half Kartdv, that 
for gathering the various products, save cotton^ which is not 
gathered till Pus-Magh.^ The rest arc reaped as they succes- 
sively ripen : first ciicurbitaceous plants (Kdhara^ Louka^ Khi- 
ra, Kankara, Karela) ; then greens (Sein, niattar, Bengali, 
Chichinda, Pdi) ; then the several edible roots (Yam, Arwi, 8cc.) 
then the condiments (Ilaldi, Adrak, red peppers) ; then the mil- 
lets, and pulse (Marwa, Kulthi, U'rid) ; then Maize; next rice; 
then the mustards (Tori or Sarsuii or Til)? aiul^ast of all, cot- 
ton. The fields, which are much better worked in eradicating 
the jungle than those for which the Bengal plough performs the 
same office, are likewise as much better weeded ; and liow 
strange soever to mere English ears, the huge mixture of crops 
may sound, this mixture does not greatly exceed the practice 
of Bengal, nor is it inconsistent with good returns, though there 
be no artificial irrigation whatever. The cotton is a biennial 
of inferior (pudity, but it is the main crop, and that from the 
sale of which in the plains, the Bodo and Dhimals look to pro- 
vide themselves M'itli the greatest part of the rice th(‘y con- 
sume ; for their own supply is very inadequate. Nevertheless 
rice is usually spoken of as the crop next in estimation to cot- 
ton, though maize and even millet seem to contribute as much 
to the (piantity of home reared food. The rice grown is simi- 
lar to the ‘Slry rice’^ — “the Ghaia’^ of Nepal — the “sum- 
mer rice” of the plains. The other articles growh, liave all 
been enumerated above, save Indigo which, with the cochineal 
of the forest, and Madder procured from the hills, supplies the 
Bodo. and Dliimals with dyes. Arhar and a few more of the 
agricultural and horticultural products of the plains are occa- 
sionally grown by the Bodo and Dhimals, whose chief products, 
however, are those given above, and of them not absolutely all 
in one field and year, though from 12 to 15 are always there and 
include a good supply of vegetables, condiments and cerealea, 
l)ut the last deticient in the article of rice which is the princi- 
pal grain eaten. Of vegetables the favourites are Bengalis, 
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ciicurbitacea and roots (Tha vcl Lin in their own tontj^iies) ; of 
cereals, rice : of condiments, red peppers. Mustards are grown 
not for their oils, nor as stimulants, but merely for eating like 
parched peas. The oil seeds are fried and are relished in tiiat 
state :* the young plants also are list'd as greens. The surplus 
seed is sold to the oilmen of the plains, neither Bodo nor Dhi- 
inal being wont to express oil, of which they consume little, 
and that only for cooking. Lights they use none (save on 
occasions of ceremony and of puja) but go to bed early and sit 
by the fire — a splendid wood fire — till then. The small (pian- 
t ity of oil used for cooking they buy in the adjacent marts of the 
Kocch. The cotton crop and the surplus of the mustard crop, 
are all the agricultural products which they sell any portion of. 
Cotton is habitually sold, the small portion only tliat is needed 
for clothing the family being reserved, which may be about one 
fifteenth of what is raised. The domestic animals have bei'u 
enumerated elsewhere and must be spoken of again when we 
come to the head of food. Agriculturally viewed, they are a 
dead letter, not even their manure being employed. 

Upon the whole the agriculture of the Bodo and Dhiinals, is 
conducted with as much skill as that of their lowland neigh- 
bours ; with skill superior much to that of their highland 
neighbours ; and with pains and industry greatly above those 
of cither highlanders or Kocches. The following details of 
what is raised by one Bodo cultivator, and consumetl by himself, 
his wife and three young children, imperfect though they be, 
wall help to convey a just idea of his position; and those who 
care to compare it with the position of a peasant in the hills 
and in the plains, w ill find the means of making such compa- 
rison in Appendix IL 

* They are fried with 'greens, and of course yield up a good deal of their oil 
flavour the vegetables. 
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Botlo peasant tilling about If bigba with the spade. 
Products or Income. 

Dhan or rice in husk, 24 bisi = 12 maunds = 4 0 0 

Cotton undressed, 16 bisi = 8 maunds = 32 0 0 

Maize, 3 bisi =1^ maunds = 0 S 0 

Millets and Pulse, 4 bisi = 2 maunds = 0 12 0 

Condi ments,dyes& greens, 2 bisi == 1 maund =400 

Total Rupees,. . 41 4 0 


Expenses. 

Rice in busk, bought, 3 Poutbi = 48 maunds =1.5 0 0 
Salt bought, 18 Pbol =18 seers =300 

Cotton field pnja, = 1 0 0 

Government tax, = 1 0 0 

Cotton seed bought, = 1 0 0 

Ai bimo festival, = 3 0 0 

Oil bought for worship and for occasional lights, = 080 

Sickness, fees to the Ojha, = 4 0 0 

Presents to sisters and friends who ask aid and 

make visits, — 2 0 0 

Ornaments for wife, = 200 

* Fruits bought for self, wife and children, . . . . = 2 0 0 

Fish bought in rains when none can be taken 

in the forest,, = 1 8 0 

Earthen vessels bought, = 0 8 0 

Pro{)ortion of j)rice of Chekha or Bill, = 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto of Jong or spear, = 0 8 0 

Ditto ditto of metallic pots and pans, . . . . = 0 8 0 

Sundries, = 2 0 0 

Total Rupees,. . 40 0 0 

Balance in favour, 1 4 0 


It ha8 been already mentioned that the Bodo and DhimM 
peasant is liable to a corvee or labour tax, the items of which 
may be added thus — for the Rajah 3 days, thrice a yc'ar or 0 
days — for the RajalPs local representative, 6 days — for the 
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villtige priest or Deoshi^ 3 clays — Total 18 clays per annum. This 
is so much deducted from his resources, and may be stated at 
2* rupees in coin. A peasant of the plains, using the plough, 
will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or Dhimal, 
and yet, what with the wretched system of borrowing at 25 to 
30 per cent, and the grievous extra frauds incidental to that 
system, he will not be nearly so well off. Tlie Bodo or Dhimdl 
again, has abundance of domestic animals, and is moreover at 
liberty to eat the flesh of all save the cow, whereas the peasant 
of the plains has few, and of those only the goat that he can 
eat. And, lastly, the Bodo^s industrious wife not only spins, 
but weaves and dyes all the clothes of tlie family, besides sup- 
j)lying it amply with wholesome and agreeable beer, whilst the 
j)easant’s wife in the plains does nothing but spin ; and though 
this may diminish the cost of the family clothing, still it must 
be bought, nor will there be much thread to dispose it in free 
sale, apart from the clothier. The highland peasantry, gene- 
rally, earn less than the Bodo and Dhimals, and are proportion- 
ally worse off, though lightly taxed and exempt from the curse 
of the borrowing system. The Newar peasants of the great 
valley of Nepal, — as industrious as the Bodo and DJiimals — 
nay more so — and more skilful too, — earn more and retain more 
notwithstanding the heavy rent they pay to their landlord, who 
pays the light tax or Government demand on the land. The 
particulars may be seen in the appendix. 

Houses , — The B6do and Dhimals build and furnish their own 
houses, without any aid of craftsmen, of whom they have none 
whatever. They mutually assist each other for the nonce, as 
well in constructing their houses as in clearing their plots of 
cultivation, merely providing the helpmates with a plentiful 
supply of beer. A house is from 12 to 1(5 cubits long by 8 to 
12 wide ; a smaller house of the same sort is erected opposite 
for the cattle, and if t he family be large, two other domiciles 

* If the Bodo pay one rupee of direct and two of indirect taxes, he will be nearly 
on a level, quoad public burdens, with the peasant of the i)lainb. 

2 B 
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like the first are built on the other sides, so as to enclose an 
open quadraniifle or yard. The houses are made of jungle grass 
secured within and without b)^ a trellice work of strips of bam- 
boo. The roof lias a high and somewhat bulging pitch and a 
considerable projection beyond the walls. It also is made of 
wild grass, softer tlian that which forms the walls. There is 
only one division of the interior which separates the cooking 
and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no chimney 
or window and but one door. Ten to forty such houses form a 
a village, without any rigid uniformity or any defences what- 
ever. 

. Furniiure — Is very scant, consisting only of a rare bedstead, 
some sleeping mats, a stool or tw’o, and some swinging- 
shelves ; and all of these are made at home. Household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and hold- 
ing water, some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking pots, 
and a couple of knives, to which w^e must add the spinning, 
w^eaving, dyeing, and brewing apparatus of the w’omen. All the 
latter are of the simplest possible form and liomemake : the 
earthen and metallic pots and pans are purchased in the Kocch 
inartk. There are none of iron nor of copper ; all are of brass 
or of other mixed metals that are metallic, ow ing, it is said, to 
the dearness of iron and copper. There are no leathern uten- 
sils. Baskets of bamboo and of cane and ropes of grass, arc 
abundant and of liomemake, by the men who likewise haft all 
the iron implements they purchase abroad, for agricultural or 
domestic uses. It has already been said that lights arc dis- 
pensed w^ith beyond w hat is alYordcd by an ample fire. 

Clothe^s ^ — With both people they are made at home and by 
the women. The Bodo women wear silk procured from the 
castor plant w^orm, wdiich they rear at home in each family. 
The Bodo men and Dhimals of both sexes wear cotton only. 
Woollen is unknown, even in the shape of blankets. The 
manufactures are durable and good, and not inconveniently 
coarse — in fact, precisely such as the people require : and the 
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dying is very respectably done with their own cochineal, morin- 
da, or indigo, or with madder got from the hills — but all pre- 
pared by themselves. The female silk vest of the Bodos pos- 
sessed by me is feet wide by 7 long, deep red, with a broad, 
worked margin of cheque pattern — and of white and j^ellow 
colours, besides the ground red — above and below. 'J'his gar- 
ment is called Dokhana by the Bodo, and must be a very com- 
fortable and durable dress, though it somewhat disfigures the 
female form by being pressed over the breast as it is wrapped 
round the body, wdiich it envelopes from the armpits to the 
centre of the calves. The female garment of the Dhimals 
differs only in material, being cotton. It is called Bonlia. Tiie 
male dress of the Bodo consists of two parts — an upper and a 
lower. TJie former is ecpiivalent to the Hindu chadar or toga. 
It is called Shuma, and is 9 to 10 cubits by 3. The latter, 
styled Gamcha, and which is G cubits by 2, is equivalent to the 
Hindu Dhoti, and after being passed between the legs is folded 
several times round the hips and the end simply tucked in be- 
hind. The male dress of the Dliiinals is similar: its iqiper 
portion is called Pataka — its low^r, Dlniri — the w hole, Dhaha 
with this people — Hi with the Bodo. All cotton clothes, 
w hether male or female, arc almost invarialily w hite or undyed. 
Neither Bodo nor Dhimal commonly cover the head, unless 
w hen the men choose to take off their upper vest and fold it 
round the head to be rid of it. Shoes are notin use; but a 
sort of sandals or sole-covers, called Yapthoug vel ChamphoV, 
sometimes are, and are made of wood by the [)eo[)le themselves. 
There are no other shoes. Ornaments are rare, even amongst 
the women, who however w'ear small silver rings in their ears 
and noses also, and heavy bracelets of mixed metal on their 
wrists. These are bought in the Kocch marts, and are quite 
simple in form. 

Food , — The sorts of vegetable food have been already enume- 
rated in speaking of agriculture ; rice is the chief article : w heat 
or barley? unknowai even by name. Ghiu or clarified butter, is 

2 B 2 
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likewise totally unused and unnamed, and oil is very sparine^ly 
consumed for food. Salt, chillies, vegetables, plenty of rice, 
varied sometimes with maize or millet, and fish or flesh every 
second day, constitute, however, a meal which the poor Hindu 
might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer. Plenty of fish is to be had from Decemher to February, 
both inclusive, and plenty of game from January to April inclu- 
sive, though the Bodo and Dhimsil arc no very keen or skilful 
sportsmen, notwithstanding the abundance of game and freedom 
from all prohibitions. They have the less need to turn hunters 
in that their domestic animals must supply them amply with 
flesh. They have abundance of swine and of poultiy, and not 
a few of goats, ducks and pigeons, but no sheep nor bullaloes, 
and cows are scarce ; milk is little used, but not eschewed, as 
by the Garos it is. They may eat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears and tigers. 
Fish of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets 
(not cats!), porcupines, hares, monitors of enormous size, wild 
liogs, deer of all sorts, rhinoceros, and wild buffaloes, are 
amongst the wild animals they pursue for their flesh ; and alto- 
gether they are abundantly provided with meat. 

Drinks and stimulants , — The Bodo and Dhiuials use abiin- 
•flance of a fermented licjuor made of rice or millet, which the 
former call Jo, the latter, Yu. It is not unpleasant, and I 
should think was very harmless. Its taste is a bitterish sub- 
acid, and it is extremely like the Ajimana of the Newars of Nepal. 
Brewing and not distilling, seems to be a characteristic of 
nearly all the Tamulian races, all of whom drink and make 
beer — and none of them^ spirits. The Bodo and Dhimal pro- 
cess of making this fermented liquor is verysimple : the grain 
is boiled : the root of a plant called Agaichito is mixed with it : 
it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state : water is 
then added, quant, suff. ; the whole stands for 3 or 4 days, and 
the liquor is ready. The Agaichito plant is grown at home : 
its root, which serves for balm, is called Emon. I have never 
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seen it. Besides this beer — of which both people use much — 
they likewise freely use tobacco ; but never opium nor heUilp in 
any of the numerous preparations of both ; nor distilled waters 
of any kind ; and upon the whole, I see no reason to brand 
them with the name of drunkards, though they certainly love a 
merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. Among my own servants the Bddd have never been 
seen drunk : the Moslems and Hindus, several times exces- 
sively so. 

Manners , — The manners of the Bodo and Dhimals are, I 
tliink, a pleasing medium between the unsophisti(‘ated rough- 
ness of their highland neighbours, and the very artificial smooth- 
ness of their neighbours of the plains. They are very sliy at 
first ; but when you know them are cheerful without boisterous- 
ness and iiKpiisitive without intrusion. Man’s conduct to 
woman is always one of the best tests of his manners : now the 
Bodo and Dhimals use their wdves and daughters well ; treating 
them with confidence and kindness. They are free from all 
out-door work whatever ; and they are consulted by their hus- 
bands as their safest advisers in all domestic concerns, and in 
all others that women arc supposed likely to understand. 
When a Bodo" or Dhimal meets his parent or one of the elders 
of the community, he drops his joined hands to the earth, and 
then raises them to his forehead ; and if he be abroad he says 
^fatlier, I am on my way^ — to which the parent or senior an- 
swers ^ may it be well with you. ^ There is little visiting save 
that which is inseparable from the frecpient religious feasts and 
festivals, already sufficiently described, nor are amusements or 
pastimes for young or old common. Indeed, children or women 
seem to have none, and the men so little heed them, that neitlier 
Bodo nor Dhimal tongue has a word of its own for sport, 
play or game ! The young men, however, have two games, 
which I proceed to describe summarily. In . the light half of 
October, on the day of the full moon, a party of youths pro- 
ceeds at night-fall from village to village, like our Christmas 
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waiters, hailing the inhabitants with song and dance, from niglit 
till idol'll, and demanding largess. This is given them in the 
shape of grain, beer and cowries, wherewith on their return 
they make a feast, and thus ends the pastime, which is called 
Harna-harni by the Bodo, and Harna-dhaka by the Dhimals. 
Again, in the dark half of the same month, when the wane is 
complete, the youths similarly assemble, but in the day time, and 
dressing up one of their party like a female, they proceed from 
house to house and village to village, saluting the inhabitants 
with song and dance, and obtaining presents as before, conclude 
the festival with a merry making among themselves. The Bodo 
name of this rite or game is Chorgeieno — the Dhimals call it 
Chordhaka. And now we shall conclude the subject of man- 
ners with a statement of the ordinary manner in which a Bodo 
or Dhimal passes the day. He rises at day spring, and having 
performed the oOiccs of nature and washed himself, he proceeds 
at once to work in his field till noon. lie then goes home to 
take the chief meal of the day, and which consists of rice, pulse, 
fish or flesh (on alternate days), greens and chillies, with salt — 
never ghiu — seldom oil. He rests an hour or more at noon, and 
then resumes his agricultural toils, which are not suspended till 
night-fall. So soon as he has got home, he takes a second meal 
with his family — then chats a while over the fire, and to bed 
betimes — seldom two hours after dusk. If the children be 
young, they sleep with their parejits — if older, apart. The 
Bodo call their first meal Sanjuphuni inkham — their second, 
Bilini inkham. The Dhimal name for the first is Manjbela- 
chaka; for the second, Dilima-chaka. Wives usually cat after 
their husbands — children with. 

Character . — The character of the Bodo and Dhimal, as will 
be anticipated from the foregone details, is full of amiable qua- 
lities — and almost entirely free from such as are unamiable. 
They are intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive 
prejudices, honest and truthful in deed and word, steady and 
industrious in their own way of life ; but apt to be mutable and 
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idle when first phiced in novel situations, and to resist injunc- 
tions, injudiciously urged, with dogged obstinacy. They are 
void of all violence towards their own people or towards their 
neighbours, and though very shy of strangers, are tractable and 
pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out. The 
Commissioner of Assam, Major Jenkins, who has by far the 
best opportunities for observing them, ivlmn draivn out of I heir 
forest 7'ecesses^ gives them, as we have seen, a very high cha- 
racter as skilful laborious cultivators, and peaceable respectable 
subjects whilst that this portion of them wiint neither spirit 
nor love of enterprise, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that 
when the Dorjiling corps was raised two-thirds of the reeruits 
first obtained were B6d6 of Assam. Neither the Bodo nor 
Dhimal, however, can he characterised, upon the whole, as of 
military or adventurous genius, and both nations decidedly pre- 
fer, and are better s\iited for the homebred and tranquil ca^*es 
of agriculture. They are totally free from arrogance, revenge, 
cruelty and fierte ; and yet they are not devoid of spirit, and 
frequently exhibit symptoms even of that passionate or hasty 
temperament, which is so rare, at least in its manifestations, 
in the east. Their ordinary resource against ilk usage is 
immoveable passive resistance : but their common demeanour is 
exempt from all marks of the wretched alarm, suspicion and 
cunning that so sadly characterise the peasantry of the plains 
in their vicinity, and which, being habitual, must be fatal to 
truth. The Bodo and Dhimal in this respect, as in most 
others, more nearly resemble the mountaineers, whose straight- 
forward manly carriage so much interests Europeans in their 
favour. Oppression and its absence beget these different phases 
of character. The absence of all petty trade likewise contri- 
butes materially to the candour and integrity of the Bodo and 
Dhimals. Among all mankind, women, wine, and power arc 
the great tempters, the great leaders astray. .Now, the Bodo 
£ind Dhimals rise decidedly superior to the first temptation ; 
are not unduly enslaved to the second ; and, from the perfect 
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ecjiuility and subject condition ot the whole of them, are en- 
tirely exempted from the third. Power cannot mislead those 
who never exercise it : where women are esteemed and no arti- 
ficial impediments whatever exist to prevent marriage, women 
are a source, not of vice, but of virtue : and, lastly, where 
honest John barley corn^^ is free from the dangerous alliance 
of spirits, opium and hemp, I know not that he, even if assisted 
by the narcotic weed,^’ need be set down as a necessary cor- 
rupter of morals. True, the Bodd and Dhimal do not pretend 
to the somewhat pharisaical abstemiousness or cleanliness of 
the Hindus. But I am not therefore disposed, particularly 
on Hindu evidence, to tax them with the disgusting vices of 
drunkenness and dirtiness, though these, and obstinacy, if emt/, 
arc the vices we must lay to their charge, as the counterpoise 
of many and unquestionable virtues. Peasant, be it remem- 
bered, must be compared with peasant, and not peasant with 
people of higher condition ; and if the comparison be thus fairly 
made, it may perhaps be truly decided, that the Bodo and Dhi- 
nial arc less sober and less cleanly and less tractable than the 
people of the plains — inore sober and more cleanly and mo7'e 
tractable than those of the hills. The Bodo and Dhimals are 
good husbands, good fathers and not bad sons ; and those who 
are virtuous in these most influential relations, are little likely 
to be vicious in less influential ones, so that it need excite no 
surprise that these people, though dwelling in the forest, a])art 
from the inhabitants of tlic open country, arc never guilty of 
black mailing or dacoity against them, w hilst among themselves 
crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. To the ost('ntati(jns 
hospitality of many nations whose violence against their neigh- 
bours is habitual, they make no pretensions ; but among their 
owm people they are hospitable enough, and towards the strang- 
er, invariably equitable and temperate. 
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No. I.— ^Physical Attributes. 

(^Si^e armexed^Illustrations,) 

The physical characte^^jsbics of these races have already been sum- 
marily stated.*^ But it is'^esireable to be more particular on this head 
with reference to the accompanying admirable illustrations, done by 
my Newiir artist, llajrndn Singh. A young man named Birna, a Bodo, 
has been selected to represent liis nation, and through it the Dhimdls 
and Kocches also, for the traits of face and form are so nearly alike in 
all that neither pen nor pencil could satisfactorily set them apart# 
Birna is about 21 years of a§e (for li^e a true Bodo, he knows not hoW 
old he is), so that wtf are oldiged to give his age conjecturally. The 
mistake however cannot exceed a year or two. 

His dimensions arc as follows in English feet, inches and quarters. 

1st time. 2d time. 


Total height, o •!:?- o 

Oown of head to hip, 2 3 2 

Hip to heel, 3 1 3 1 

Length of arm, 2 3^ 2 3^ 

Length of foot, 0 *) 0 9 

Length of hand, 0 6 § 0 (if 

(greatest girth of chest, 7] 2 7 

Greatest width across shoulders, 1 2J 1 2?“ 

Girth of pelvis at hips, 2 3 2*5 

Greatest width of pelvis, at hips, less, 011 0 lOJ- 

Greatest girth of head, 1 9 1 8|- 

Greatest length of head, chin to crown, 0 9 0 Of 

Greatest width of head, across parietes, 0 oj 0 .Of- 

Greatest girth of thigh, 1 -.OJ 1 5^, 

Greatest girth of calf, f 1 l A 

Greatest girth of arm,. . . , ' 0 9 0 9J- 
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Hirna’s colour is an olive or bnuict, clear and pale as that of a high 
caste Hindu. Though a stout youth, of 2 1 or more, he lias not yet tlie 
least symptom of heard, and but a very faint show of moustache. lie 
exjiects, he says, to have more or less of beard in five or six years, but 
shall carefully eradicate the stray hairs, more majorum ! He has no 
want of eyelash or eyebrow and the hair of his head is copious, 
straight, strong and glossy. lie has no hair on the chest, but as much as 
usual on the armpits and elsewhere, lie is well made and stout enough, 
sutliciently Heshy, hut without any striking muscular development. His 
calves, in particular, thougli not quite equal to those of the mountaineers, 
are very superior to any thing of the sort to he seen amid tin* people 
of th(^ ])lains. His legs are long in proportion to his trunk, but not 
awkwardly so, and his chest is finely formed, broad and deep. His 
liead is well formed and well set on the shoulders, the great foramen 
having apparently a ccnitral aperture. There is no def(‘et of cranial 
development anteally or j)osteally, and the scull is well shajaal and 
round, though not so ample in the frontal region as in tine specimens 
of tlic Arian vel Caucasian family, and the face is larger in firoportiou 
to the head than in such sjxTimens. The length of the head to that of 
the body is as one to seven nearly. Tf the features are not straight, or 
perj)endicuhir, to the front, the want of right line is caused less by 
recession of the forehead or chin than hy the advam^e of the jaws and 
lips, which are both large. The mouth is too wide and the lips too thick 
for beauty; but there is no ajie-like or negro-like deformity, nor do the 
linely formed teeth ])rojcct forward. Tlie chin wants the roimdiMl 
’ projection of the Arian type; but it is not ill formed nor retiring. 
The forehead has suHleient lieight and breadth, though there are vagu(‘ 
indications of contraction and backward slope as compared with very 
fine heads. The eye is sullicicntly large taud sufiicientlv well o])ened; 
but the cavity around it is too much filled with flesh, and the angles of 
the aj)crturc have a tendency to ohlupiity, the outer one upwards and the 
inner, downwards. Tlie nose, sutliciently long and well raised between 
1 the eyes, has a good, narrow, straight bridge, but a somewhat thickened 
or clubbed extremity, and the nares are wide, inclining from the elliptic 
to the round shape. The ears are somew hat large and stand rather 
apart from the head, but not remarkably so. The oval form to which 
the contour of the face inclines is broken by the projection of the cheek 
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bones, between wbicb the fiiec is noticejibly wider than any where else, 
})ut only in a small degree; and, u|>oi^||||(e whole, the ill-eHeet ol’ the 
somewhat large and <|nasi-Mong(»lian featiire.s, is redeemed hy their 
eheerl’id and amialde expression, though the hiiinan type indicated is 
clearly rather Mongolian than (.\‘ineasian. 


No. II. 

PnKfnvhoii and consampiion of a Newar p(^o,s(fol i f Uic vuHvij oj 
yrjud^ chU ioiif ituj with Ihi* fipadc acrcii aLaiulard rupini if Nr pot 

1 mtui^ 1 wife and d mndl chitdren. 

IIoUSiniOLU UTKNSILS AND AGRICULTURAL IM CLICM UN I s . 

1ri>n potii itiid iw})feinentiSt domestic and aijvirnft nntt , 

I L«>hy<i or Ta-kya ; 1 lamp, di[> or Dalhi, 1 spoon, 


Diiru or Dhomvo ; 1 spade, Kiidal or Kii ; 2 sickles, 
liasna or li ; 2 spuds, Basuli or kokaicha ; 1 knil’e, 

churi or chu-pi ; 1 cleaver, Pahasul or khiini, ,-M3 (» 

Copper pots, iiomestic, — 4 ])lates or thals ; 1 drinking pot, 
hitah or Uihan-]) 0 ; 2 cu])s or saucers lor greens, iKsc. 

katura or khola, I 0 0 

Earthen pots, — 2 large vessels, liandi or kousi ; I water- 
drawing, inentii or Gujiah ; I to hold w^ater, gliarra or 

dliapa; 1 dislies, parai or bhegd, 0 1 0 

iStmdries . — 1 1‘estle and mortar, silalora or lohoimi ; 1 
winnow, dagara or liasa ; 1 broom, jharu or tuphi ; 1 

roj)C, dora or lakhii klii, t> i 

] sl(^(‘j)ing mat, cliatai or sukliu ; 1 blanket, kamal or 

sanga, 1 I b 

tubmans weavimj apparatm . — 1 sjiinning wheel, char- 
ka or yong ; 1 cotton cleaner, phatka or tima ; 1 loom, 
karigii or tunjolong, 1 S \> 


Four ropmi equal one biy:ali, or tliercuboub. 
2 c 2 
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Production, annual. 

5 ropini of wet rice land or jB^babii, — 1st crop, Malsi 

A- 

dhan, 20 iniiri=4() man, 

2 ro]>ini of dry rice land or l/Iabu, 1st crop, Gliaiadlian, 

i) mriri=H) man, 

Gleanings of both the above, Phiildwa, 10 Pathi=l man, 
Second croj)s, or summer crops, Jari or See — Lakhabil 

Sec — Wheat, 2 muri=l man, 

ITlabii Set'; — Greens, roots and red peppers, 1 J 'muri=3man. 
Straw and bran of rice and wheat of all crops, 3G loads 

(mans), - 

Wages earned as a carrier in cold months, 

Wages for odd jobs all the year round, 

Total earnings, .... 

Earnings from the soil, .... 
Monthly expenses, 

nice for all the family, 17th pathi=l man 27 scr, 

Salt for do do, 2 mana=l ser, 

Oil, eating, do do, 1 bokdche==J ser, 

Tobacco, do do, 1 badhani=l \ ser, 

Greens, roots, red peppers, do, 2^ pathi=l I s^r, 

Fuel, louna or chusi, 3 loads, . . 

Lights (burn j)ine sticks of own cutting), 

Grain for brewing and distilling, 3] patln=13 ser, yielding 

1 ser spirits, 1 0 ser of beer, 

Daily luncheon, jalpiin or diko,* 

Per mensem,. , . . 

Per annum,. . . . 
Annual expenses. 

Twelvefold of the above expenses, 

Landlord’s rent on the Lakhabii, called Peon, 

Do do on the Ulabu, do do, 


10 0 0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

o 

8 

0 

21 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

98 

4 

0 

02 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

7 

G 

Go 

10 

0 

G5 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


♦ Throuf?hout these details the native terms have been given to secure accuracy and 
facilitate reference, 'i'he first term is Hindi j the second, Nevvari, a language so little 
known that the Hindi equivalent is added. 
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N. 1». — 2ii(l crops arc rout free — Laudlord pays the land tax. 
Government caj)itatioii or house-tax, viz., sawani. Old; 

phagu, 0 1 t) i shri panchami, 0 0 9, 0 3 9 

Government corvee or bitli, composition for, 0 12 0 

Mendicant tax or Jogi j)a, 0 0 (J 

Harher. 0 (; 0 

VVear and tear of implements and utensils, Ill () 

('otton to make clotlies, 2 dharr)i=n ser, 2 0 0 

Total expenses,. ... 94 11 (» 

Balance' in favor,. ... .3 4 (J 


Peasant of the plains (Azimgurh), cultivates (I standard bighas with 
the plough. Family as before. 

Afjrlcaltural imjdemcntis or stock. 

Two oxen for the plough, Ki o () 

One plough, 1 o o 

One harrow, ike 1 () o 

One durmiis or smoother, 0 2 0 

One kodal or spade, 1 0 9 

Two khiirpi or spuds, () 2 0 

Two Hasna or sickles, 0 3 0 

One Htitlia or irrigating shovel, 0 4 0 

One Doura or shovel, 0 i 3 

One Pcincha or rake, () 1 G 

One Akliana, 0 1 G 

19 Vo 6 

Household utensils. 

Iron pots and pans, none, 0 0 0 

Brass pots, 1 lotah, 1 thal, 2 4 9 

Earthen pots for cooking, drawing and holding water, . . 9 S 0 

Wooden utensils — Okli miisal, to husk rice, 9 4 0 

Plates, dishes, &c 0 7 0 

Leathern utensils, Chalani, siip, &c . 0 2 9 

Stone utensils. Pestle and Mortar, 9 8 0 

Two bedsteads, 9 7 0 
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One blanket, 1 () 0 

l?cd elotlies. Dollar, chadar, 1 12 0 

Wife’s spinning wheel, 0 d 0 

r> 1 0 

Annual production . 

Two fasals or crops, Kliarif and lUbbi — Wet rice land, throe bighas. 

1st croj), khan'f — Dhiui or rice, 20 mans, 20 0 0 

danera, 8 mans, S 0 0 

Tiingan, 1 man, 0 H 0 

l/rid, 1 man,. 2 0 0 

Kaukari, 1 man, 0 12 0 

2nd crop Ilabbi — Wheat, \\ bigha, 10 man, 13 3 3 

11 0 3 

Sugar \ bigha, 10 mans gur, 23 0 0 

Arhar, i , ^ r 8 mans, 8 0 0 

Cotton, / ^ f 4 mans, 8 0 0 

Dry or wheat land, 3 bighas, 1 crop. 

Darloy, 2 bighas, 20 mans, 20 0 0 

Wheat, 1 bigha, 10 mans, 13 .3 1 

Straw, bran, iStc. of all the crops, 80 khaclui, 11 0 0 


Total raised, 130 10 8 

Annual expenses. 

Government tax, 12 0 0 

Interest at 23 per Cent, on whole stock, raised on loan,. . 20 0 0 

Seed, 8 8 0 

Wear and tear of imiilcments, 1 0 0 

Wagon or cart hire, 0 8 0 

Cotton bought to make thread, 0 4 0 

Piijas or worshij), 3 0 0 

Purohit or family priest, 0 8 0 

Weaver’s charge for weaving wife’s and children’s clothes 

from own thread, 2 0 0 

Wear and tear of pots and pans, 0 4 0 

Repairs of house, 0 12 0 

Earthen pots, 0 8 0 
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Physician, 0 JS 0 

l<Ves to miller, 1 o o 

Washerman, Darber, Smith, *J 0 0 

Man’s clothes bought, -1 o o 

(i; 1L> 0 

Mon lit f tj pj'pensos. 

Parley for food, .‘1 mans, P 0 0 

Ihdso, do, 20 sers, 1 0 0 

Salt and oil, 2 ser of cacli, 0 S 0 

Tobacco 2 ser, 0 1 0 

I’ood of two o\{*n, 2 0 0 

Mesh and fish for family, 0 S 0 

(i 15 0 

Per annum,. ... S3 \ 0 

Total expenses per annum,.. . . 151 0 0 

llalance against,. . . . 20 5 1 


'finis it appears that the productive energy of the Newar, working 
with the spade n[)on the same extent of land or thereahonts, is to the 
productive energy of tlie liodo, working somewhat similarly, that is 
without aid of plough, as 3 to 2; and to that of the jieasant of 
the plains, using the plough, as 3 to 2 also. The Newiirs indeed ar(‘ ^ 
the best cultivators in Asia. ’Tis hard to compare the liodo with 
them. I have no materials yet for comparison with the highlanders ol‘ 
Sikim, who however I know pretty well cannot compete with the Podo, 
whose productive energy exceeds that of the lowland peasant, aided hy 
the plough, by one-seventh. With regard to the jieasantry of the 
plains it is very evident that it is not the weight of government taxation 
which crushes them, but the borrowing system — the miserable habit of 
never laying by a sixpence — of living upon loans — annually taking up 
their whole stock from the capitalist at an interest never less, and pften 
more, than 25 per Cent., so that, as they say themselves, their life is 
spent in iilling a vessel fidl of holes at the bottom, and bciu'alh which 
is another vessel belonging to the usurer! — The' above detaiks 

show that the government tax is but onc-clevcnth of what the Azirn- 
garh peasant raises from the soil ; and also that the interest he 
annually pays is nearly (in fact, fully) threefold of the public demand. 
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Thus the poor peasant is perpetually plunged into diffienlties such as 
the present account may fully explain, whereby it is seen that the annual 
deficit is ecpial to one-sixth of the annual gross produce raised by this 
cultivator. Now, look at the l>odo cultivator’s account : here is no 
debt ; and small as the whole earnings arc*, 1 can testify that they 
suffice for such comfort as no jieasant of the plains has any conception 
of. Put the llodo, it may be argued, is nearly exempt from taxation.'* 
Ijook, then, at the Newiir peasant of Nejail, whose burdens equal two- 
fifths of all he rears from the soil — one-fourth of whatever he annuall y 
prodiuTs 1)}^ all his industrious toils. Nor does it in the least matter 
to the pres(*nt ([uestion that what he pays is rent — not tax — for in the 
jilains of India the goAcrnment stands in place of landlord, and, if it 
did not, the jieasant's jiosition cannot be at all affected by the quarter 
or denomination of his })ayment, but only by its positive and relative 
amount, inelnding every [lermancnt charge, such as that incurred by 
the Hindu to those craftsmen wdiose services his scrupulosity and his 
indolence compel him to pay for. On the other hand, the simpler and 
more active habits of the Nc'war peasant and his wife enable him to dis- 
pense witJi these craftsm(‘n, and to add, besides, nearly a third to his 
agricultural income by labour apart from, and in excess of, tliat devoted 
to the soil. And thus the Nc%ar peasant, whilst living far more com- 
fortably than the Hindu peasant — better fed — better clad — and better 
housed by much — yet never exceeds his income ; and, paying not a 
sous to the usurious capitalist or rather loan-monger, whose indlrecl 
frauds arc as Ijud as his direct exforlions, can sustain cheerily legitimate 
agricultural burdens great as those 1 have recorded ! 

Darjeelhuj, June \tliy 1846. 13. H. Hodgson. 

P. S. — I have said that I do not propose to go into comparisons till 
1 have accumulated a large mass of materials. Put J may mention, as 
a sample of the prospective fruits of this inquiry in re-uiiitiiig the so 
long and so utterly scattered memhers of the Tamulian family, that the 
identify of the Gards and Khasias as well as of the Cacluiris with the 
Podo is already nearly or quite established, and that points of arbitrary 
similitude in creed and customs and speech, indicating radical identity of 
race, are raj)idly multiplying in relation to the aborigines of this frontier 
and those of South Pihar, viz., the Kdls or Dlmngars. 't' 

* It Ims breu fhown ahove tbut the real prcissuve of taxation is in fad equal in both 
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Pape ix. of Preface, Iasi line— /or Mantichurian, read Mantchurian. 

Pape 11 Vocabulary, 1st column, line 13 from top— /ai* luz, read lux. 

12 ditto, 4tli column, line 17 from bottom— */or %iyanp, read Dy^np. - 

]7 ditto, 4lli column, line 5 from bottom— /or Clmi and L^ii, read Chai L66. 

24 ditto, 4th column, line 15 from bottom— /or Dan khamenkou, read D4nkha 

kou. 

— - 25 ditto, 2d column, line 17 from bottom— /or Banua Suar, read Banua Siivar. 

27 ditto, lat column, line 3 from bottom— /or Phhkti, read Phiidki. 

• — 30 ditto, 1st column, line 21 from top— -for Snipes or Scolopax aut, read Snipes or 

Scolopax. 

37 ditto, 1st column, line 1 — for Barb or ear, read Burb of ear. 

65 ditto, 4th column, line 7 from top — for Elou mfinths, read Elou mantho. 

67 ditto, 4lh column, line 22 from top — for Kdts-6, rcMii Knt-sh. 

68 ditto, 4lh column, line 6 from top — for Ghoro ko sii, rend Gnliya ko sk. 

70 ditto, 4th column, line 4 from lop— />r Opyaii, read Gyan manthu. 

79 ditto, 4th column, line 17 from top -for Jishluh, read Jishlap. 

- — B() ditto, 4th column, line 11 from bottom— /hr Mhcchuto P41i, reatHKIl^chtitOplitli. 
— 88 ditto, 1st column, line 2 from bottom — for 'l o laJl, 7'ead J'o fail. 

90 ditto, 3d column, lines 5 and 7 from top— /or Onpo ruino, read Onpr4 rarno* 

Also same pape, 4th column, line 8 from top— /or Nh6chota Dopli, read Nh4chot4*<. 
ddpli. 

— 107 of the Grammar, line 8 from top, omit the word * passim.’ 

110 ditto, line 2 from bottom— /or (yonga) if a voice precede it, read (yotigaifa 

vowel precede it). 

Ill ditto, line 5 from bottom— /or of the sort, read to form%iera. 

123 ditto, Ist line— /or an read and. Same page, last line, add ‘ the’ after Bodo — 

and omit that before it-^1. 2, from bottom, for form read from— 1, 6, add * and relative 
pronuns’ after ‘ conjunctions’ — 1. 7, omit * and’ before ’ the extentive’ — 1. 8, emit Uie 
comma in ‘ supine' — 1. 9, add * and there is’ before * nothing.’ 

128 ditto, line 8 from top — /or junule, read junglfiipH^ 1 1,/or Mi k, read Mik. 

135 ditto, line 8 from bottom — for Na dwan, read Na^ddung, 

138 ditto, hue 10 from bottom— omit lull stop after skirt — 1. 7, after K4brat, add 

Pallah. 

162 ditto, line 2 from top— for llujons, read HajhngCl 

156 ditto, line 6 trom top— for characteristics, read characteristic. 

158 ditto, line. 10 from bottom— /or are pcrpctuallj shifting, lead they are perpetu- 
ally shifting. 

-- — 163 ditto, line 8 from top— before tl^e word conhrmatives add not. 

171 ditto, line 17 from top— for llogroii, read Hagron. 

175 ditto, line 7 from bottom — for Kujah, read Rajah. 

121 ditto, line 14 from top— after the word gone, add foot note? * This use of the past 

tense, wherever the actio;i is past is an invariable idiom,’ Same page, add to fool bote, 
after the word will, in second line—* in Englksli, or must, ought, winch sire aearer in 
form as being indixable or iinihntable.’ 

N. B, For Mecch always read Bodo, wherever the former term is inaiveiiemly 

retained. 





